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The Only 


CHOCOLATE 
lmitated 


A recent letter in com- 








mendation of Walter 
Baker & Co.'s chocolate, 
from one who has used it 
for many years, calls at- 
tention to the significant 
fact that it is the only 
PRADE-MAICK chocolate imitated. 





Inferior goods are being put upon the market in wrappers 
and labels closely imitating ours in color and style of 
printing, for the sole purpose of misleading purchasers. 


Pending proceedings in the Courts to protect our interests and the 
interests of those who want our goods, we urge all purchasers to 
examine carefully every package they receive and make sure that it 
bears our trade-mark and our full name and place of business. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


4 Highest Awards in DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Europe and America [ESTABLISHED 1780 














“YOU CANNOT 
BEGIN TOO EARLY” 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


PURE AS THE PINES 


A Lather-Luxury for Cleansing the Scalp. 
The systematic use of Packer’s Tar Soap 
is recommended by the medical profession 
everywhere for dandruff and baldness. 


THE PacKEeR MFG, Co., New YORK. 




















Pearline Pearline 
Keeps Keeps 
Linen . Glass 
Fresh ~ oy Brilliant 


Linen—Glass—China—Silver 
EVERYTHING for the well appointed table should 
be washed with ak cake 


PEARLINE 


The Choicer the article the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE’S gentle, yet effective way .of washing. 


Intelligent and thrifty women are those most 


Enthusiastic about Fearline 
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Favorite 
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WE offer you EGG-O-SEE in an inner-lined, air-tight, germ proof pack- 

age, insuring absolute purity. It is the whole grain of the choicest California 
white wheat, flaked, crisped toa dainty brown, flavored with pure fruit juices. Far more 
healthful and delicious than bread, crackers, or ordinary cereal foods. Why buy the 
slow selling kinds, which come to you6 months to 2 years old, stale and unfit for use? 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH, BUY EGG-O-SEE, ALWAYS FRESH 





If you can find a grocer who does not sell Egg-O-See send us his name and 10 cents, mentioning this pub- 
lication, and we will send you a full-sized package prepaid. Address the Egg-O-See Co., Quincy, IIL. 
In Pacitic Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15c; two packages, 25c. 
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to our puzzles again. 








PRESIDENT of the United 
States will open the next number 
and give it a National touch of patriot 
ism President Roosevelt has sent 
THE JOURNAL an authorized copy of 
his famous address before the National 
Congress of Mothers, at Washington, 
last) March, on ‘* The’ American 
Woman,’ and this pithy and whole- 
some address will be given in full, 
presenting to the millions of JoURNAL 
girls and women those splendidly sane 
ideas of the President touching woman- 
hood and motherhood which clicited 
such a magnificent response throughout 
the country, when, in extract, they 
were printed in some of the newspapers. 
Now the President’s ideas will be pre 
sented in full, and by his permission. 


Pwo vears ayo he did 
so because they vio 
lated the ‘‘Lottery 
law ’’(!). Weaddedthe 
little 25-werd article 
1. so that the element of skill as well 
. of chance should enter into the mat- 
; ter, and that met all requirements. 








= NOW IT IS the littie printed coupon on 


“> vhich the answers were sent back to us 


-= that offended. A lot of papers and 


el licals seem to have copied this 
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Cc coupon idea, and adapted it to all sorts 
4 f guessing contests, until the United 
Postal laws have been violated 
nn several cases. And as the United pron 
Postal authorities rightly say, 
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they cannot, of course, discriminate IT WAS A SEVERE DISAPPOINTMENT 
— hetween periodicals: ‘all have to be 


° to us that we could not make any 
Stee ae a coe te The Josef Hofmann Prize Offers awards in the new shirtwaist contest, 
a gone forth that no more coupons at- 
— 

a's tached to any guessing contests of any 


periodicals will be allowed to Are now open. It is only natural that these should have attracted national atten- 


as Mrs. Ralston explains on page 53 of 
this issue. We had every desire to do 
so, and the half-dozen judge s certainly 
“ eo through the mails. Hence, THE tion. In fact, no similar offers have caused so much interest and talk, and the worked hard to make the awards pos 
os JOURNAL'S puzzles are omitted from famous pianist looks forward to a splendid response. We give Mr. Hofmann’s sible. But, of course, the awards were 
t 1 offers in full, as we did last month, with our own comments at the close : to be based on a new idea ina shirt 
waist, and the idea did not materialize 
oe, of presenting them, acceptable to the To Piano Students, Teachers and Composers, Living in America: —that is, not an idea worth the prize of 
Ay powers at Washington, is devised. — — eats ; , 
A Po show, in a very slight Way, my appreciation of the many courtesies and 
“ IT IS NOT EXACTLY a new experience generous encouragement IT have received at your hands during my American 
oS with THE JoURNAL to have its ideas visits Iam emboldened to make an offer which 1 hope may meet with favor 
& imitated by its ‘* esteemed contempo- at your hands. 
iD raries Still, the mere fact of imita 
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ion has never worried us, since it is a 


ind they will be from suc- 
Q eeding numbers until a new mannet 


$500. All we can do is to put forth 
these prize offers, and if suitable returns 
do not come in we cannot award the 
prizes, much as we want to do so 





I should like, in my small way, to contribute something to the stimulation of WE ARE STRONG wet HOPE that oO 
American musical composition, and accordingly | wish to offer to all piano students, we may not have + thats ei secon a 

i) characteristic of the American public teachers and composers living in America three prizes for the three best-constructed —_ ~_ a wo oo ae Oo 

le that where it Giscovers an imitator 1 compositions for the piano, 7. ¢. - $3000 country house. The returns, in 

Ss invariably seeks out the original and ] I ] » quantity, to this offer were most satis- 

factory, so much so, in fact, that the 1) 

work of going over them, which is now 








is ‘ $500 as a First Prize $300 as a Second Prize 


yy AFTER ALL, perhaps we had been run- 


si ans . briskly being done, is so great that the io 
i ning the puzzles long enough, and we $200 as a Third Prize | 


result cannot be announced in this issue, 
as we thought might be possible. Still, 
we certainly hope to do so in the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL: in fact, we hope 
to print the first-prize house, if such 
there be, in the next number. is 


| needed just such a compulsory action ; ; : . 
|e is this to stop the feature and conceive In order that these offers may be participated in by the largest number I wish 
io something entirely new. And we will. to impose as few restrictions upon the character of the compositions as possible : 
PAS Fortunately, this is not a one-idea _ | ] 

Cl office Meanwhile. here are the answers FIRS1 Phe compositis no may he of any class for the piano. I leave that 

4 ind the awards to the puzzles printed in entirely to the judgment of the composer. But it must not be more than ninety 

ri id the award 12Z1 i 


‘oo the April issue. and we shall announce measures in length, and fewer if possible. This is not restrictive, as we know THE COLLEGE GIRLS’ LARKS and 
a, the 


Contest is also, as we write, 








} , | i \ ‘ embe fubinstein'’s *‘ ] »j 7's g tt. . ” ‘ 
answers and awards to the May puz vhen we remember Ru instein Me lodic in} St humann rraumerei, Pranks 
zies on this page in the next number Chopin's ‘* Minute Waltz in D-tlat major,’” Mendelssohn's‘ Spinning Song,’’ ete. under process of examination, and the 
x SECOND: As to the nature of the composition I ask only that it shall be result in this, too, we 
"> . mand see _ : } 
aa SOLUTION OF THE APRIL PUZZLES musicianly in construction and representative of its title 
* ‘YT } 
bed 1—ALICI G—ADA alt, 


hope to an 

But it must, above nounce in the next issue. 

ve melodious, pleasing to the ear ; and it must not be difficult of perform 

Oo /—ARABELLA T—SUSAN ance: it must be within the range of the average home player. But I repeat: THE NEW NEEDLEWORK EDITOR, 

” i\—BreTsy S—OLIVE it must be melodious. 

$+—DoRA '—HvLpAH 
RHODA 10—AMANDA 


Bessie Berry Grabowskii, is now at 
her desk in THE JOURNAL office ready 
These are the only two conditions, but these must be caretully noted. to hear “from all) comers,’? as we 

The work of any student, teacher or composer, male or female, living in the might say. Her new department is 
United States, is eligible in this competition. now under way of preparation, and 
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I shall be assisted in the work of selection by my distinguished friend, everything points to its most successful 
MR. CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG . . début. One of the first needlework 
; al inegtegl ceca oahie a de ° ; . , = p manuscripts she was called upon. to 

l obtained the codperation of my triends, the editors of THe Lapres’ Home 


JOURNAL, in this matter, so that | might make this announcement in their magazine, 


ScOse 


examine was one of such surpassing 
importance that THE JOURNAL imme 
diately decided to present it as a 
their magazine as soon after my awards have been made as they can do so; in distinctive feature all by itself, in 
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and have arranged with them that the three prize manuscripts shall be published in 
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return for which I have promised that all rights to the compositions shall belong to dition to the new department. So, 
Pe i acter gC fc» pt Mr ny the magazine. Should there be among the compositions receiving the prize awards — the psy utset, the ppm fo 
: Walter B. Elwell, Maine: Gardner L. any that are suitable for concert use I shall be glad to add them to my repertoire. ae SS Sa ees Cees all 
’ de Islar ‘ Sans expectations. Pray feel perfectly free 
to write Mrs. Grabowskii, in care of 
Put JOURNAL, if you have any new 
ideas in any branch of needlecraft. 





- Shondviste  Uieaia: I have asked that this competition shall remain open until October 1, 1g05, and 
lar leming all manuscripts should be sent by or before that date to me, in care of THE LADIES’ 
Home JouRNAL, Philadelphia. By January 1, 1906. I shall make the three awards 


and announce them in personal | 
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etters to the Composers, and also through the pages 
of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. THE DEMAND FOR OUR COVER De- 


signs, as posters especially for girls’ 


ee Aloka 


rooms, not only continues, but grows, 
and that for Mr Blashfield’s ‘* Bride's 
Bouquet’ design on this month's cover 
will probably eclipse all previous rec 
ords. So we have arranged for a goodly 
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OW J Triece, Texas: Marz 
pd cut: Kate Eargle, South 
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nG. Beebe,Connect 
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mk C, Reese,Georgia: Mrs. F. W.Craighill, Florida, 





; ; rate sheets, copies of which we will 
3 The editors of THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL have promised Mr. Hofmann send, in a strong tube, at 
. THE NEXT JOURNAL » be a their tullest coGperation in regard to the splendid offer made above. And in order 
om speci il Summer Holiday Number 
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“ nd extra pages will be added so as to 


rocents eac h, 
postage paid. These separate copies 
to make Mr. Hoffmann’'s work as easy as possible they ask of all those participating are exactly like the cover, with title 


in this competition to observe carefully the following : md printed matter all left on, but they 
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present the largest number of ideas pos- have no advertising matter on the 
om ] 

” sible for all kinds of summer vacation Fikst: All manuscripts should be /eg74/y written in ink (not pencil back, and are ready for framing The 
iSure Whether one is at the sea- SECOND: All manuscripts must be sent Mat or folded once lengthwise; title, etc., can easily be painted out 


country or remains in 
f id rall 


intest of ideas f 
be presented: the children during “are ; ; 
; = and letters and manuscripts must be sent toget 


; : must b n gether inone package, not separately. 
ong vacation will be remembered ; ; 


under no circumstances must they be sent rolled 
at ar , ; : ; “THOU ART SO LIKE A FLOWER, 
THIRD: Full return letter postage must be inclosed with each manuscript, : co aesed 
that beautiful composition by William 
: = ‘ , ; Gardiner Hammond which was giver 
“(> , «eo nie * thie o oser 1 1% 1 lem tioned »the mar 
Four H Phe name of th ¢ mp. must not be mentioned on the manu in the May JoURNAL in connection v 
an article by Lillian Nordica 
lished, it is a pleasure to say, by 
No manuscript violating any of these conditions can be considered. tesy of The John Church Company 
; ar vies veel iV Mr. Hofmann cannot answer any questions concerning this competition: Cincinnati, which will soon issue the 
CJ spirit and with practical gestl ie has stated his wishes and conditions clearly. song in sheet form. 


script, but should, with full address, be inclosed in a sealed envelope attached 


to the manuscript, which will be opened after the awards are made. 
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A recent letter in com- 
mendation of Walter 
Baker & Co.’s chocolate, 
from one who has used it 
for many years, calls at- 
_ tention to the significant 
> fact that it is the only 
chocolate imitated. 











TRADE-MARK 


Inferior goods are being put upon the market in wrappers 
and labels closely imitating ours in color and style of 
printing, for the sole purpose of misleading purchasers. 


Pending proceedings in the Courts to protect our interests and the 
interests of those whe want our goods, we urge all purchasers to 
examine carefully every package they receive and make sure that it 
bears our trade-mark and our full name and place of business. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


4 Highest Awards in DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Europe and America ESTABLISHED 1780 
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Packer’s TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 


A Lather-Luxury for Cleansing the Scalp. 
The systematic use of Packer’s Tar Soap 
is recommended by the medical profession 
everywhere for dandruff and baldness. 


THE Packer Mea, Co., New YORK. 
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WE offer you EGG-O-SEE in an inner-lined, air-tight, germ proof pack- 

age, insuring absolute purity. It is the whole grain of the choicest California 
white wheat, flaked, crisped to a dainty brown, flavored with pure fruit juices. Far more 
healthful and delicious than bread, crackers, or ordinary cereal foods. Why buy the 
slow selling kinds, which come to you 6 months to 2 years old, stale and unfit for use? 


SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH. BUY EGG-O-SEE, ALWAYS FRESH 


If you can find a grocer who does not sell’ Egg-O-See send us his name and 10 cents, mentioning this pub- 
lication, and we will send you a full-sized package prepaid. Address the Egg-O-See Co., mom In. 
In Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain territory, the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15c; two packages, 25c. i 
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INCLE SAM OBJECTS 
} to our puzzles again. 
Two years ago he did 
so because they vio- 
lated the “Lottery 
/ law’’(!). Weadded the 
— Se little 25-word article 
idea, so that the element of skill as well 
as of chance should enter into the mat- 
ter, and that met all requirements. 
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HE PRESIDENT of the United 

States will open the next number 
and give it a National touch of patriot- 
ism. President Roosevelt has sent 
THE JOURNAL an authorized copy of 
his famous address before the National 
Congress: of Mothers, at Washington, 
last March, on ‘‘ The American 
Woman,’’ and this pithy and whole- 
some address will be given in full, 
presenting to the millions of JouRNAL 
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NOW IT IS the little printed coupon on 
which the answers were sent back to us 
that offended. A lot of papers and 
periodicals seem to have copied this 





girls and women those splendidly sane 
ideas of the President touching woman- 
hood and motherhood which elicited 
such a magnificent response throughout 
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5 coupon idea, and adapted it to all sorts the country, when, in extract, they ) 
ma of guessing contests; until the United were printed in some of the newspapers. 
al States Postal laws have been violated Now the President’s ideas will be pre- 
& in several cases. And as the United COPYRIGHT, 1905, BY GESSFORD sented in full, and by his permission. n4 
‘m| States Postal authorities rightly say, — 
ba they cannot, of course, discriminate ; IT i oy cade. je: te degen & 
oO between periodicals: ‘all have to be ° o us that we could not make any ~ 
’ treated alike: and so the order has The Josef Hofmann Prize Offers awards in the new shirtwaist contest, oS 
Oo gone forth that no more coupons at- as Mrs. Ralston explains on page 53 of a) 
ee tached to any guessing contests of any this issue. We had every desire to do e 
= kind in periodicals will be allowed to Are now open. It is only natural that these should have attracted national atten- so, and the half-dozen judges certainly © 
o go through the mails. Hence, THE tion. In fact, no similar offers have caused so much interest and talk, and the worked hard to make the awards pos- © 
= JoURNAL’s puzzles are omitted from famous pianist looks forward to a splendid response. We give Mr. Hofmann’s sible. But, of course, the awards were 
@, this issue, and they will be from suc- offers in full, as we did last month, with our own comments at the close: to be based on a new idea in a shirt- < 
ay ceeding numbers until a new manner waist, and the idea did not materialize 2 
| of presenting them, acceptable to the To Piano Students; Teachers and Composers, Living in America: — that is, not an idea worth the prize of ie, 
on powers at Washington, is devised. ; ; a ge. : $500. All we can do is to put forth o 
= To show, in a very slight way, my appreciation of the many courtesies and these prize offers, and if suitable returns % 
“” IT IS NOT EXACTLY a new experience generous encouragement I have received at your hands during my American do not come in we cannot award the bs 
a with THE JOURNAL to have its ideas visits I am emboldened to make an offer which I hope may meet with favor prizes, much as we want to do so. Ke 
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imitated by its ‘‘ esteemed contempo- 
raries.’’ Still, the mere fact of imita- 
tion has never worried us, since it isa 


at your hands. 


I should like, in my small way, to contribute something to the stimulation of 
American musical composition, and accordingly I wish to offer to all piano students, 


Tare 
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WE ARE STRONG WITH HOPE that 
we may not have a similar experience 
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so) et : : yr: : : with the $1000 prize offer for a model GY 
- characteristic of the American public t - 2 « BE Pp g e A, 
= : ste : eachers and composers living in America three prizes for the three best-constructed ; if 

y that where it discovers an imitator it nomennentnins tn . 7 rr. : P $3000 country house. The returns, in \ 
iC) invariably seeks out the original and eee opera oi quantity, to this offer were most satis- re 
ie supports it. factory, so much so, in fact, that the | 
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work of going over them, which is now bi 
AFTERALL, perhaps we had been run- ° ° briskly being done, is so great tnat the - 
> ning the are a +0 enough, and we $200 as a Third Prize result cannot be announced in this issue, @ 
% needed just such a compulsory action aah 2 : as we thought might be possible. Still, =, 
Z as this to stop the feature and conceive _ In order that these offers may be participated in by the largest number | wish e certainly hope to do so in the next o 
= something entirelynew. And we will. to impose as few restrictions upon the character of the compositions as possible : issue of THE JOURNAL: in fact, we hope 6 
bs Fortunately, this is not a one-idea a : to print the first-prize house, if such & 
4 office. Meanwhile, here are the answers First: The composition may be of any class for the piano. I leave that there be, in the next number. her 
2 and the awards to the puzzles printed in entirely to the judgment of the composer. But it must not be more than ninety oe 
= the April issue, and we shall announce measures in length, and fewer if possible. This is not restrictive, as we know THE COLLEGE GIRLS’ LARKS and re 
oo the answers and awards to the May puz- when we remember Rubinstein’s % Melodie in F,’’ Schumann’s 2 Traumerei,”’ Pranks Contest is also, as we write, o 
said zles on this page in the next number. Chopin’s ‘‘ Minute Waltz in D-flat major,’’ Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spinning Song,’’ etc. under process of examination, and the be 
be SECOND: As to the nature of the composition I ask only that it shall be result in this, too, we hope to an- S 
— SOLUTION OF THE APRIL PUZZLES musicianly in construction and representative of its title. But it must, above nounce in the next issue. >) 
o 1—Ausce 6—ADA all, be melodious, pleasing to the ear ; and it must not be difficult of perform- = 
— 2—ARABELLA 7—SUSAN ance: it must be within the range of the average home player. But I repeat: THE NEW NEEDLEWORK EDITOR, boy 
= 3—BETSY 8—OLIVE it must be melodious. Bessie Berry Grabowskii, is now at > 
< 4—Dora 9—HULDAH her desk in THE JOURNAL office ready > 
S 5—RHODA 10—AMANDA These are the only two conditions, but these must be carefully noted. to hear ‘‘from all comers,’’ as we = 
© First Prize: Annie C. Muller, South Carolina. The work of any student, teacher or composer, male or female, living in the might say. Her new department is 


Second Prize: Mrs. C. Shepard, California. 


Third Prize: Mrs. F. C. MacDuffee, South 
Dakota. 


Other Prizes: Mrs. Harry S. Musson, In- 
diana; Mrs. R.W. Holland, Illinois; Edenia E. 
Curry, Florida; Annie L. Sherburne, Vermont; 
S. J. Adie, Maine; Mrs. M. A. Bowlby, Nova 
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United States, is eligible in this competition. 

I shall be assisted in the work of selection by my distinguished friend, 
MR. CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 

I obtained the coéperation of my friends, the editors of THE LAprEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL, in this matter, so that I might make this announcement in their magazine, 
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now under way of preparation, and 
everything points to its most successful 
début. One of the first needlework 
manuscripts she was called upon to 
examine was one of such surpassing 
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Cut glass, jewelry and silverware are all 
very well in their way, but the wedding present 
that usually attracts the most attention is some- 
thing that is intensely practical—a box of 
Ivory Soap, for example. 

It may not occupy a place of honor on the 
table where the “nice”’ presents are displayed, 
but it surely will, in the home, and in the 
heart, of the bride-to-be. 


No other soap is “just as good”’ as Ivory. 
No other is so pure. No other can be used 
in so many different ways—for the toilet; 
for the bath; for fie laundry purposes and 
to give new beauty to the hundreds of arti- 
cles which are too valuable or too delicate to 
be entrusted to the anything -but-tender 
mercies of ordinarv soaps. 


There is no ‘¢ free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap— 99441. Per Cent. Pure. 


Hep ror Housexeerers :—The manufacturers of Ivory Soap have established a Bureau of Information which is at the disposal of every reader of this publication. 
While the special object of this bureau is the solution of problems connected with laundering, under which head is comprised the cleansing of clothing, blankets, brass- 
work, silverware, carpets, rugs, linens, flannels, laces, cut glass, woolens, etc., its services are free to every woman who would like information about any phase of 


household work, from bathing a newborn babe, to suggestions for a birthday party. 


Letters addressed to Household Department, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., will receive prompt attention. 
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“Thus Did I First See Mrs. Packard” 


Yearly Subscription, One Dollar 
Single Copy, Fifteen Cents 


Anna Katharine Green’s New Story of Absorbing Mystery 


CHAPTER I 
PRIDE myself upon my self-control, 

but I could not forbear casting Miss 
Davies a pleading look when she 
entered the room and faced us 
with that air of importance she 
invariably assumes when she has 
an unusually good position to 
offer. 

I needed a position, needed it badly, while 
the others 

But her eyes are on our faces; she is scan- 
ning us all with that close and calculating 
gaze which lets nothing escape. She has 
passed me by—my heart goes down— 
down, when suddenly her look returns and 
she singles me out : 

‘** Miss Saunders !’ 

There is a rustle about me; five disap- 
pointed girls sink back into their seats as I 
quickly rise and follow Miss Davies out. 

In the hall she faces me with these words : 

** You are discreet, and you evidently 
desire a position. You will find a gentle- 
man in my sitting-room. If you come to 
terms with him, well and good. If not, I 
shall expect you to forget all about him and 
his errand the moment you leave his pres- 
ence. You understand me?”’ 

‘*T think so,” I replied, meeting her 
steady look with one equally composed. 
Part of my strength—and I think I have 
some strength—lies in the fact that I am 
quietest when most deeply roused. ‘‘ Iam 
not to talk, whatever the outcome.”’ 

‘* Not even to me,’’ she emphasized. 
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Stirred still further, and therefore even 
more outwardly calm than before, I stopped 
her as she was moving on and ventured a 
single query : 

‘* This position — involving secrecy —is. it 
one you would advise me to take even if I 
did not stand in need of it so badly?” 

‘“ Yes. The difficulties will not be great 
to a discreet person. It is a first-class 
opportunity.” 

‘* Thank you,” was my abrupt but grate- 
ful rejoinder ; and obeying her silent gesture 
I opened the door of the sitting-room and 
passed in. 

rhe tall figure of a man standing at one 
of the windows turned quickly at the sound 
of my step and came forward. Instantly 
whatever doubt I may have felt concerning 
the nature of the work about to be proposed 
to me yielded to the certainty that, however 
much it might involve of the strange and 
difficult, the man whose mission it was to 
seek my aid was one to rouse confidence. 
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* She Fell at My Feet, Stricken and Senseless” 


He was also a handsome man, or—no, I 
will not go so far as that, for I have learned 
since that he was not really that, only a man 
in whom the lines of form and visage were 
fine enough not to interfere with the impres- 
sion made by his strong nature and intense 
vitality. A man to sway women and also 
quite capable of moving men (this was 
evident at a glance), but a man under a 
cloud just at present—a very heavy cloud 
which both irked and perplexed him. 
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Pausing in the middle of the room he 
surveyed me closely for an instant before 
speaking. Did I impress him as favorably 
as he did me? I soon had reason to thin 
so, for the nervous trembling of his hands 
ceased after the first moment or two of silent 
scrutiny, and I was sure I caught the note 
of hope in his voice as he courteously re- 
marked : 

‘* You are seeking a place, young lady. 
Do you think you can fill the one I have to 


offer? It has its difficulties, but it is not an 
onerous one. It is that of companion to 
my wife.’ 


I bowed ; possibly I smiled. 

‘* T should be very glad to try such a situ- 
ation,’’ I replied. 

A look ot relief, so vivid that it startled 
me, altered at once the whole character of 
his countenance ; and perceiving how in- 
tense was the power and fascination under- 
lying his quiet exterior I asked myself who 
and what this man was: no ordinary per- 
sonage, I was sure, but who? Had Miss 
Davies purposely withheld his name? I 
began to think so. 

**T have had some experience ——’’ I 
was proceeding. 

But he waved that consideration aside, 
with a change back to his former gloomy 
aspect and a careful glance at the door 
which did not escape me. 

‘* It is not experience which is so much 
needed as — discretion !’’ 

Again that word. 

‘*The case is not a common one, or 
rather ’’—he caught himself up quickly — 
‘*the circumstances are not. My wife is 
well, but—she is not happy. She is very 
unhappy, deeply, unaccountably so, and I 
do not know why.’’ 

Anxious to watch the effect of these 
words he paused a moment, then added 
fervently : 

‘* Would to God I did!”’ 

The meaning, the deep meaning, in his 
tone if not in the adjuration itself, was un- 
deniable ; but my old habit of self-control 
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stood me in good stead and I remained silent and 
watchful, weighing every look and word. 

‘* A week ago she was the lightest-hearted woman in 
town, the happiest wife, the merriest mother. To-day 
she is a mere wreck of her former self—pallid, drawn, 
almost speechless; yet she is not ill. She will not 
acknowledge to an ache or a pain; will not even admit 
that any change has taken place in her. But you have 
only to see her. And I am as ignorant of the cause of it 
all—as you are!”’ he said. 

Still | remained silent, waiting, watchful. 

‘* | have talked with her physician. He says there is 
something serious the matter with her, but that it is not 
in any respect physical, and advises me to find out what 
is on her mind. As if that had not been my first care ! 
I have also consulted her most intimate friends — all who 
know her well, but they can give me no clew to her dis- 
tress. They see the difference in her but cannot tell the 
cause. And I am obliged to go away and leave her in 
this state. For two weeks, three weeks now, my move- 
ments will be very uncertain. I am atthe mercy of the 
State Committee. 1——’’ 

‘* Miss Davies has not told me your name,’’ I interpo- 
lated. 

He stared, shook himself together, and simply said : 

‘*T am Henry Packard.” 

The city’s Mayor ! and not only that—the running can- 
didate for Governor. 1 knew him well by name, even if 
I did not know, or rather had not recognized, his face. 

‘*T beg pardon,’’ I somewhat tremulously began— 
but he waved the coming apology aside as easily as he 
had my first attempt at ingratiation. In fact he appeared 
to be impatient of every unnecessary word. 
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This I could, in a dim sort of way, understand. He 
was at the crisis of his fate, and so was his party. For 
several years a struggle had gone on between the two 
nearly matched elements in this Western city which so 
far had resulted in securing him two terms of office— 
possibly because his character appealed to men of all 
grades and varying convictions. But the opposite party 
was very strong in the State, and the question as to 
whether he could carry his ticket against such odds was 
one yet to be tested. Forcible as a speaker, he was 
expected to reap hundreds of votes from the mixed ele- 
ments that invariably thronged to hear him, and, ignorant 
as I necessarily was of the exigencies of such a cam- 
paign, I knew that not only his own ambition, but the 
hopes of his party as well, depended on the speeches he 
had been booked to make in all parts of the State. And 
now, three weeks before election, while every opposing 
force was seething to the surface, this trouble had come 
upon him! A mystery in his home and threatened death 
in his heart! For he loved his wife—that was apparent 
to me from the first—loved her to idolatry, as such men 
sometimes do love, often to their own undoing. 

All this was the thought of an instant. Meanwhile he 
had been studying me well. 

‘*You understand my position,’’ he commented. 
‘* To-morrow night I speak in C——, Thursday in 
R——, while she——’’ With an effort he pulled 
himself together. ‘‘ Miss 4 

‘* Saunders,”’ I put in. 

‘* Miss Saunders, I cannot leave her alone in the 
house. Some one must be there to guard and ‘i 

‘* Has she no mother?’’ I suggested in the pause he 
made. 

‘* She has no living relatives, and mine are uncongenial 
to her.’”’ 

This to save another question. 

‘* | cannot ask any of them to stay with her,’’ he pur- 
sued firmly and decisively. ‘‘ She would not consent to 
it. Nor can I ask any of her friends. That she does not 
wish either. But I can hire hera companion. That she 
would regard as a kindness, if the lady chosen should 
prove to be one of those rare beings who carry comfort 
in their looks without obtruding their services or dis- 
playing the extent of their interest.’’ 

Here his eyes again read my face. 

‘* Will you accept the position?’’ he asked. ‘‘ We 
have one little child. You will have no charge of her 
save as you may wish to make use of her in reaching the 
mother.’’ 

The hint conveyed in the last phrase gave me courage 
to say: 

‘* You wish me to reach her ?”’ 

‘* With comfort,’’ said he. 

‘* And if in doing so I learn her trouble ?”’ 

‘** You will win my eternal gratitude.’’ 
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My head rose ; I began to feel that my next step miust 
strike solid ground. 

‘* In other words—to be quite honest— you wish me 
to learn her trouble if I can?” 

‘* I believe you can be trusted to do so.”’ 

‘* And then to reveal it to you?”’ 

‘* If your sense of duty permits—- which I think it will.” 

I might have uttered in reply, ‘‘ A spy's duty!” but 
the high-mindedness of his iook forbade. Whatever 
humiliation his wishes put upon me there could be no 
question of the uprightness a his motives. 

I ventured one more question : 

‘* How far shall I feel myself at liberty to go?” 

‘* As far as your judgment approves and circum- 
stances seem to warrant. I know that you will come 
upon nothing dishonorable to her or detrimental to our 
relations as husband and wife in this secret which is 
destroying our happiness. Her affection for me is un- 
doubted, but something —God knows what—has laid 
waste her life. To find and annihilate that something is 
my first and foremost duty. It does not fit well with 
those duties pressing upon me from the political field. 
That is why I have called in help. That is why I have 
called in you.” 

The emphasis was delicately but sincerely given. It 
struck my heart and entered it. Perhaps he had 
calculated upon this. 

Answering with a smile, I waited patiently while he 
talked terms and other equally necessary details, then 
waving all these considerations aside, in much of his 
own grand manner, I made this remark : 

‘* If your wife likes me, which very possibly she may 








I settle down to my duties. Will you see that an oppor- 
tunity is given me for doing this?’’ 

His assent was as frank as all the rest, and the next 
moment he left the room. 

As he passed out I heard him remark to Miss Davies : 

‘* l expect Miss Saunders at my house before nightfall.’’ 


CHAPTER II 


KNEW all the current gossip about Mrs. Packard 
before I had parted with Miss Davies. Her story 
was a simple one. Bred in the West, she had come, 
immediately after her mother’s death, to live with that 
mother’s brother in C——. In doing this she had 
walked into a fortune. Her uncle was a rich man, and 
when he died, which was about a year after her marriage 
with Mr. Packard, she found herself the recipient of an 
enormous legacy. She was, therefore, a woman of inde- 
pendent means, an advantage which, added to personal 
attractions of a high order, and manners at once dignified 
and winning, caused her to be universally regarded as 
a woman greatly to be envied by all who appreciated a 
well-founded popularity. 

The day was declining in a pompof color. As Mayor 
Packard opened the door of the library to usher me in, a 
ray of vivid sunlight, shooting over our shoulders from 
a window in our rear, poured its searching radiance on 
the figure of a woman sitting alone before an empty 
fireplace. Thus did I first see Mrs. Packard. 

But there was no glow in her: only darkness. As she 
rose with slow reluctance and forced herself to look our 
way I decided instantly that her husband had not mag- 
nified her condition. Emotion of no ordinary nature 
disturbed the lines of her countenance and robbed her 
naturally fine figure of a goodly portion of its dignity and 
grace ; and though she immediately controlled herself 
and assumed the imposing aspect of a highly-trained 
woman ready, if not eager, to welcome an intruding 
guest, I could not easily forget that sudden drawn look 
about her mouth and eyes which in the first instant of 
our meeting had distorted features naturally harmonious 
and beautifully serene. 

I am sure that her husband had observed it also, for 
his voice trembled slightly as he observed : 

‘*T have brought you a companion, Barbara—one 
whose business and pleasure it will be to remain with you 
while I am away making speeches. Do you not see 
reason for thanking me?”’ This last question he pointed 
with a glance in my direction, which drew her attention 
and caused her to give me a kindly look. 

I met her eyes fairly. They were large and gray and 
meant for smiling ; eyes that with a happy heart behind 
them would illumine her own beauty and create joy in 
those upon whom they were leveled. But to-day nothing 
but question lived in their dark and uneasy depths. 

‘* | think —I am sure, that my thanks are due you,”’ 
she courteously replied, with a quick turn toward her 
husband, expressive of confidence and, as I thought, 
love. ‘‘ I dreaded being left alone.’’ 

He drew a deep breath of relief; we all did; then we 
talked a little, atter which Mayor Packard found some 
excuse for taking me from the room. 
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‘* Now for the talk you requested,”’ said he ; and pre- 
ceding me down the hall he led me into his study. 

I noted one thing, and one thing only, on entering this 
place. That was the presence of a young man who sat 
at a distant table reading and making notes. But as 
Mayor Packard took no notice of him, knowing and 
expecting him to be there, no doubt, I, with pardonable 
confusion, withdrew my eyes from the handsomest face 
I had ever seen, and noting that my employer had 
stopped before a small table holding a typewriter, I took 
my place at his side, without knowing very well what 
this move meant or what he expected me to do there. 

I was not long left in doubt. With a gesture toward 
the typewriter he asked me if I was accustomed to its 
use, and when I acknowledged to some sort of acquaint- 
ance with it he drew an unanswered letter from a pile on 
the table and requested me to copy it as a sample. 

I immediately sat down before the typewriter. I was 
in something of a maze, but felt that I must follow his 
lead. As I proceeded to insert the paper and lay out the 
copy to hand he crossed over to the young man at the 
other end of the room and began a conversation which 
ended in some trivial demand that sent the young man 
from the room. The latter had no sooner closed the 
door behind him than Mayor Packard returned to my side. 

** Keep on with your work, and never mind mistakes,’’ 
said he. ‘* What I want is to hear the questions you told 
me to expect from you if you stayed.”’ 

My hands trembled from the machine, and I was about 
to turn and give my full thought to what I had to say. 
er pride checked the impulse. And I went on with the 
etter. 

‘* When,”’ I asked, ‘‘ did you first see the change in 
Mrs. Packard ?’’ 

‘* On Tuesday afternoon at about this time.” 

‘* Had she been out that day ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I think she told me later that she had been out.”’ 

‘* Do you know where ?”’ 

‘* To some concert, I believe.’’ 

‘* Have you reason to think,” I now demanded, 
‘* that she brought her unhappiness in with her when she 
returned from that concert?”’ 

‘* No; for when I returned home myself, as I did 
earlier than usual that night, I heard her laughing with 
the child in the nursery. It was afterward, some few 
minutes afterward, that | came upon her sitting in sucha 
daze of misery that she did not recognize me when I[ 
spoke to her. I thought it a passing mood at the time 
—she is a sensitive woman, and she had been reading ; I 
saw the book lying on the floor at her side— but when, 
having recovered from her dejection, a dejection which 
she would neither acknowledge nor explain, she accom- 
panied me out to dinner, she showed the same and even 
more feeling on our return, shrinking unaccountably 
from leaving the carriage, and showing, not only in this 
way but in others as well, a very evident distaste to 
reénter herownhouse. Now, whatever hold I still retain 
upon her is of so slight a nature that I am afraid every 
day that she will leave me.”’ 

** Leave you!” 


‘** Yes ; it is as bad as that. Yet she loves me—really 
and truly loves me. That is the mystery of it. More 
than this, her very heart-strings are tied up in those of 
her child.” 

‘*Mayor Packard’’—I had resumed work—‘‘ 
any letter delivered to her that day ?’’ 

** That I cannot say.’”’ 

Fact one for me to establish. 

‘* The wives of men like you—men much before the 
world— men in the thick of strife, social and political, 
often receive letters of a very threatening character.’’ 

‘* She would have shown me any such if only to put me 
on my guard. She is physically a very brave woman.”’ 

‘* These letters sometimes assume the shape of cal- 
umny. Your character may have been attacked.’’ 

** She believes in my character and would have given 
me an opportunity to vindicate myself. I have every 
confidence in my wife’s sense of justice.’’ 

| experienced a thrill of admiration for the appreciation 
he evinced in those words. Yet I pursued the subject 
resolutely, or rather, I asked: 

‘* Have you an enemy, Mayor Packard? Any real 
and downright enemy capable of a deep and serious 
attempt at destroying your happiness ?’’ 

‘* None that I know of, Miss Saunders. I have polit- 
ical enemies, of course; but personal ones— wretches 
willing to stab me in my home-life and affections, that I 
cannot believe.”’ 

‘* Who constitute your household? How many serv- 
ants do you keep and how long have they been with 
you?”’ 

‘* Now you exact details with which only Mrs. Packard 
is conversant. I donot interest myself much in matters 
purely domestic, and Mrs. Packard spares me. You 
will have to observe the servants yourself.’’ 
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I made another note in my mind while inquiring : 

‘* Who is the young man who was here just now ? 
has an uncommon face.”’ 

‘* A handsome one, do you mean ?”’ 

‘** Yes, and— well, he is what I should call distinctively 
clever.’’ 

‘* He isclever. He is my secretary. He helps me in 
my increased duties ; has in a way charge of my cam- 
paign ; reads, sorts and sometimes answers my letters. 
Just now he is arranging my speeches ; fitting them to 
the needs of the several audiences I shall be called upon 
to address.”’ 

‘* Do you like him ?—the man I mean, not his work.”’ 

‘*Well—yes. Indeed, I never thought whether I did 
or not. He is very good company, or would have been 
if in the week he has been in the house I had been in 
better mood to enjoy him.”’ 

‘* He has been here a week ?”’ 

‘* Yes, or almost.’’ 

‘* Came on last Tuesday, didn’t he?’”’ 

‘* Yes, I believe that was the day.”’ 

‘* Toward afternoon ?”’ 

‘* No; he came early —soon after breakfast, in fact.’ 

‘* Does your wife like him?’’ 

His Honor gave a start, flushed, and answered without 
anger but with a good deal of pride: 

**] doubt if Mrs. Packard more than knows of his 
presence. She does not come to this room.’’ 

‘* And he does not sit at your table ?’”’ 

‘* No; I must have some few minutes in the day free 
from the suggestion of politics. Mr. Steele can safely be 
left out of our discussion.”’ 

The note I made at this was very emphatic. 

** You should know,”’ said 1; then quickly, ‘‘ Tuesday 
was the day Mrs. Packard first showed the change you 
observe in her ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I think so; but that is a coincidence only. 
She takes no interest in this young man ; scarcely noticed 
him when I introduced him ; just bowed to him over her 
shoulder; she was fastening on our little one’s cap. 
Usually she is extremely courteous to strangers, but she 
was abstracted, positively abstracted, at that moment. I 
wondered at it, for he usually makes a stir where he goes. 
But my wife cares little for beauty in a man; I doubt if 
she noticed his looks atall. She did not catch his name, 
I remember.”’ 

‘* How’s that?” 

‘* Later she asked me what it was.’’ 

‘* Tell me about that, Mr. Packard.’’ 

‘It was while wc were out. Chance threw us to- 
gether, and to fill up the moment she asked the name of 
the young man I had brought into the library that morn- 
ing. I told her and explained his position and the long 
training he had had in local politics. She listened, but 
not as closely as she did to the music. Oh, she takes no 
interest in him. I wish she did; his stories might 
amuse her.” 

I did not pursue the subject. Taking out the letter I 
had been writing I handed it to him, with the remark : 

** My copy is finished, sir.’’ 


CHAPTER Ill 


SPENT that evening alone. Mrs. Packard went to the 
theatre with friends, and Mayor Packard attended a 
conference of politicians. | felt the loneliness but busied 
myself trying to sift the impressions made upon me by the 
different members of the household. It consisted, so far 
as my present observation went, of seven persons: the 
three principals and four servants. Of the latter I had 
seen two: the old butler, and a brisk housemaid of the 
name of Ellen. I liked Ellen; she looked equally alive 
and trustworthy. Ofthe butler I could not say as much. 
He struck me as secretive. Also, he manifested from 
the bed first a certain antagonism to myself. 

Pondering this and other subjects, I remained in the 
cozy little room which had been provided for me at the 
end of an upper hall till the clock verging on to twelve 
told me that it was nearly time for Mrs. Packard’s return. 

Hardly knowing my duties as yet, or what she might 
expect of me, I kept my door open, meaning to speak to 
her when she came in. The thought had crossed me 
that she might not return home at all, but remain away 
with herfriends. Some fear of this kind had been in Mr. 
Packard’s mind and naturally found lodgment in mine. 
I was, therefore, much relieved when sharp on the stroke 
of midnight I heard the front door-bell ring, followed by 


was 


He 











My fingers paused; my astonishment had got the 
better of me. 


fail to do, I shall have a few questions to ask you before CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 
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Two Violins 


A Tale of Divine Harmony: By Kate Whiting Patch 


CHAPTER | 


to make his first appearance in Boston. Music 
Hall was filled, and in the front row sat a lit- 
tle girl whose hazel eyes were fastened upon 
the platform with dreamy eagerness. As the 
members of the orchestra came in and took 
their places she watched each motion with a 
delight that caused those about her to smile 
sympathetically, and the bright little face 
turned often to the responsive enthusiasm in the eyes of 
the lady who sat beside her. 

‘¢ When will he come, Aunty? Will the orchestra play 
first ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Ves,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ the orchestra will play first. 
Then you must watch that door on the left till you see 
little Carl come in with his violin.”’ 

The child settled back in her seat with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. She had been brought to the concert because the 
boy violinist was to play, and because she loved all music, 
from the humble organ-grinder’s melodies to the robins’ 
springtime symphony. When the orchestra began to play 
she sat motionless, her litthke hands clasped in her lap, her 
eyes dreamy with pleasure. The symphony over she sat 
up straighter and turned to her aunt. 

‘* Now ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, now,”’ replied the lady. 

The little girl turned her eyes in the direction of the 
stage entrance and kept them there until out of the door- 
way stepped a boy —a little lad of ten, perhaps—a simple, 
fair-haired child with his violin in his hand. 

A burst of applause greeted him, and he nodded in 
indifferent boyish fashion and walked to his place. The 
audience waited, breathless, for the first note. When it 
reached them firm, sure and strong, a wondering murmur 
ran over the hall; then all was silence, intense silence, 
until the end, when a storm of enthusiastic approval burst 
from the listeners. 

The little girl in the front seat leaned forward eagerly, 
breathlessly, and almost forgot, in her wonder, to add her 
small share to the applause. As the little violinist nodded 
his thanks and turned to go his eyes fell on the small face 
in the front row, and he smiled suddenly, as though glad 
to find another child so near him. The little girl caught 
the smile and returned it joyously. 

‘* Did you see, Aunty, he smiled at me ?’’ she exclaimed. 

The concert over her aunt touched her gently on the 
arm. ‘‘ Come, Miriam,’’ she said softly, and the little 
girl slipped from her seat and blindly followed her aunt 
through the crowd out into the street. 

‘*T, too, will be a great violinist,’’ she was saying to 
herself ; ‘‘ I will practice and study until I, too, can make 
people glad. Then we will give concerts together, that 
little boy and I—and all the world will come to hear us 
and go away happy.” 


CHAPTER Il 
HE lingering notes of a violin slowly died away into the 
shadows of the old music-room, and were followed 
by a questioning silence. At last the young violinist lifted 
her face and laid down the instrument with a caressing 
touch as she turned toward her teacher. 

‘* Well?” she said in a suppressed voice. 

‘* It was perfect,’’ came the reply at last, and the voice 
was broken byasob. ‘* My child, I can teach you no more. 
The day has come when I must send you across the seas 
to the masters —and it is a proud day for me.”’ 

The young girl turned away to an open window, a 
dreamy wonder deepening in her eyes. She looked out 
vaguely on the busy street and the quieter Common beyond, 
glowing in its new, tender green, but she was only conscious 
of a little sparrow that alighted for a brief instant on 
the stone window-ledge. He seemed a fellow-spirit, and 
mechanically she reached out her hand toward him. 

The gray-haired man, who had spent the better part of a 
long life in bringing young souls to this great moment or in 
courageously helping them to meet discouragement, arose 
and joined his pupil at the window. 

‘* Yes, you will cross the seas and study with the masters. 
Ah, Miss Leslie, it will be a great moment for your old 
teacher when they send you back to him!”’ 

The girl turned and 
laid her hand on the 




















I always told him to go for 
fear he would disturb you. 
[ think he wanted to inquire 
after you, dear. He—he 
followed you home—that 
day, in great distress.’’ 

Miriam suddenly raised her 
head. ‘‘I will not be so 
weak,”’ she said, forcing her- 
self back into the new calm. 
‘*Let the boy come up, 
Aunty. I want to talk with 
him.”’ 

** Do you think it is best, 
dear?’’ taltered her aunt. 

** Yes ; I want to see him,”’ 
said the girl firmly, and in 
a few moments the street 
musician, trembling and 
abashed, was standing before 
her. 

‘* 1 want to thank you for 
your sweet music,’’ began 
Miriam, turning toward him 
with a smile; but at the sight 
of her arm still in a light sling 
the lad sank on his knees and 
burst into tears. 

Suddenly all the bitterness 
vanished from her heart, and 
Miriam spoke to him gently 
in his own tongue, 

‘* Hush, hush,’’ she said. 
‘* Should not one musician 
serve another? I, too, was a 
violinist. Come, play for me 
again,’’ 

She soon led the boy to 
tell her of himself, of his 
work, his way of living, his 
love for his violin ; and then 
he played to her, one tender, 
plaintive air after another, 
until the music ceased to 
pain the quivering soul of the 
listener. Theold enthusiasm 
of the artist began to arouse 
from its enforced slumber, 
and the lad was quick to 
respond to her sympathetic 
encouragement. 
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“The Lingering Notes of a Violin Slowly Died Away into the Shadows of the 
Old Music-Room, and Were Followed by a Questioning Silence” 


of people and things, and began to look about her. Ata 
street corner near by a young foreigner was playing a violin 
with considerable skill. A small crowd of passers-by had 
gathered about him, and the lad, spurred by sympathy, 
played on and on, quite forgetting to pass his ragged cap 
for coppers. 

As Miriam drew near she also paused to listen, for the 
playing was really unusual in one of his kind. He was a 
tellow-artist, but in what widely differing paths their lines 
had been cast! A wave of pity and sympathy gushed up 
in the girl’s heart, and she stepped forward to offer the lad 
some money. As she did so a pair of horses dashed reck- 
lessly about the corner; another moment and the street 
musician would have been thrown down. With a cry of 
horror Miriam sprang forward and dragged the boy aside, 
but as she did so she lost her own balance, something 
struck her and she fell. 


When at last the young 
musician took up his ragged 
cap Miriam stretched out her 
hand to him. ‘‘ Gustav— 
that is your name, I think ?— 
Gustav, let me thank you. You have brought me back 
to my world of music again. Will you come often and 
play tor me?”’ 


He did come, again and again, and as time went on 
Miriam found herself growing deeply interested, not only 
in the lad himself, but also in his art; he was so truly in 
love with his music. 

One afternoon her aunt came into the drawing-room to 
find the girl handling her own beloved instrument with the 
old wisttul light in her eyes. She looked up quickly to 
meet the tender sympathy of the elder woman’s gaze. 

‘* Don’t be so sorry tor me, Aunty,’’ she said with a 
loving smile. ‘* Nothing can take the music out of my 
life ; nothing can rob me of the years of joy that this has 
given me,’’ and she laid her hand caressingly on the violin. 
‘* Don’t you suppose 
I am just as much the 





‘* Doctor, I want you to tell me the truth.” 
The good physician turned away for a 
moment from the wistful eyes which looked 
up at him from the pale face; then he met 

them bravely. 
** My dear child, it is too soon to give any 
decided opinion. It was a wretched fracture, 
there is no denying that. You 





old man’s, but she 
could not speak. 

** Your first appear- 
ance here—how they 
will wonder, and I will 
sit in a silent corner 
and see it all. Sucha 
moment has never 
come in my own career 
—that was not to be — 
but I know how to 
teach !”’ 

His words had con- 
jured up dazzling vis- 
ions for the young girl. 
She could see the 
lights, the uplifted 
taces, could feel the stir 
of sympathy as she 
lifted her beloved vio- 
lin to its place. Then 
a sudden mist dimmed 
the picture, and she 
turned to her teacher 
with wet eyes. 

‘* Oh, it cannot be 











_. must be patient, my dear; time 
may accomplish much.”’ 

But the girl shook her head with 
a brave smile. 

‘* Time cannot make it a violin- 
ist’s arm again,’’ she said with 
sudden conviction, and she turned 
her face away, for the good man 
could make no reply other than to 
lay his cool, strong hand on hers 
before he left her. So this was to 
be the end, after all. ‘*‘ Ah, why 
must it have happened to me!”’ 
exclaimed the girl bitterly. ‘‘ To 
me, who had a great gift to give 
the world.’’ She looked down at 
her bandaged arm, and tears of 





musician now? That 
is the thought which 
has come to comfort 
me, and while I hold 
fast to it I can never be 
quite sad again. The 
music is all within ; my 
art only gave it ex- 
pression ; and if I can- 
not sing out my soul, 
or play it out on my 
violin, I can at least 
listen to others and 
rejoice in the knowl- 
edge, the gift that 
helps me to under- 
stand them.”’ 

‘* Dear child,’’ be- 
gan her aunt, but 
Miriam went on. 

‘* Oh, I must tell you 
all,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Iwas 
very wicked at first. 
I was bitter and hard 
and vain. I felt it 








self-pity came to her relief. 

There are many brave battles 
fought in silence, and Miriam 
fought hers during those weeks of convales- 
cence. She bade her lips smile, and by-and-by 
her heart smiled also. The long days passed 
slowly, and very quietly and bravely the young 
girl was learning the bitter lesson of renunciation. 
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true ; you cannot mean 
all that,”’ she faltered. 

Miriam Leslie passed out from the dusk of the familiar 
rooms and wended her way through the crowded streets. 

So it had come at last, this moment toward which she 
had been working faithfully since childhood. She had 
gone this afternoon for her master’s final verdict, and it 
seemed that her ideals had not been too high, that her 
childish ambitions had not been presumptuous. 

He had told her that she could make her future what 
she would. She was just eighteen, with this promise before 
her! Ah, how good life was ! 

Suddenly into her dreams came the sweet strains of 
familiar music. The girl paused, awakened to the reality 


“The Lovely Face He Sought was Hidden” 


CHAPTER III 


T WAS a beautiful soft May morning, and 

Miriam felt a thrill of sympathy with the 
springtime spirit as she bent above the hyacinths in her 
window-box. Suddenly from the street below the trem- 
bling, tender notes of a violin drifted up to her. The girl 
started back, her face suddenly pale and wan. Then she 
turned to the window and looked down. 

** What is it, dear ?’’ asked her aunt anxiously, for invol- 
untarily Miriam had covered her face with her hand. 

** It—it is that boy !’’ she exclaimed, sinking into a chair. 
For a moment it seemed to her as though she could not 
look at him. 

Her aunt arose quickly. ‘‘ I shall have him sent away,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ He has been here several times before, but 
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“*My Friend, Who is She?’ He Asked Breathlessly ” do so much, should 


cruel that I, who might 


suffer when so many 
with not even one talent to boast of passed by unharmed 
that day. Oh, Aunty, I was even blind enough to feel that 
it would have been better had Gustav met the fate from 
which I tried to save him—so vain, so bitter I was. But 
that was only at first. Soon I began to see that no creature 
in this world is worthless ; that my gifts counted no more 
than the quiet well-doing of any soul who strove to lead 
his life aright ; and finally Gustav came with his music to 
bring me pain and then new peace. For it is all so plain 
tome now. I ama musician still; only I must find new 
expression for my music.’’ 

Miriam’s aunt choked down a sob that rose in her 
throat and took the girl’s glowing face between her hands 
as she kissed her. 

‘* We will go abroad, anyway,” she said. ‘‘ You shall 
have that satisfactior..”’ 

Miriam shook her head. ‘‘I have a better plan than 
that,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ Gustav shall fulfill my thwarted 
ambitions for me; that is my new dream, Aunty. The 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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The Great Bear 


A Royal Russian Love Story: By Helen M. Palmer 


HE palace of Tsarskoe-Selo lay silent in 

the frosty, winter night. Only the lights 

&# twinkling here and there in the gardens 

and park, and the guards before the 

doors, told that the Court was there. 

There was no clatter of arms in the courtyard, no 

bustling in and out of busy courtiers. It was but 

the smallest fraction of the Imperial Court of 

Russia that had arrived that morning from St. 

Petersburg : a mere handful of men and women, 

the special retinue of the Princess Dagmar of 

Denmark, lately betrothed to the Czarevitch 

Alexander Alexandrovitch, and to be known 
henceforth as Marie Feodorovna. 

The little Princess had begged that, since 
custom required that she should journey to her 
bridegroom’s country to be wedded beneath his 
roof, she might, at least for these last few days, 
take refuge from the white light that beat upon 
her in the great Winter Palace, and retire to the 
seclusion of the Summer Palace on the Neva. 

‘* A whim,’’ the Emperor had declared. 

‘* But a natural whim,’’ the Empress had added gently. 
And State Councilors, Chamberlains and Gold-Sticks-in- 
Waiting, fortunately not finding ‘‘ serious complica- 
tions ’’ in the case, the Princess had straightway ordered 
her flitting. 

She was standing now at an upper window gazing out 
over the snow-clad lawn and gardens that swept, billow- 
ing, to the edge of the park. How still it was outside ! 
How dark and peaceful the pine forest! Only the stars 
were shining. There hung the Great Bear, her natal 
star. The Great Bear! That was what her brothers 
called the Czarevitch. She shivered nervously and cast 
a glance over her shoulder at the warm room, lighted 
with many candles and the ruddy glow of blazing logs. 
Why did those women chatter so there at her fireside? 
If she could only have come alone, with no one but old 
Thora! She turned impatiently and glanced at the 
Countess Vera, whose voice had risen, it seemed to her, a 
little insolently. She half opened her lips; she would 
have liked to say :‘' Un peu de silence, mesdemoiselles !”’ 
as Mademoiselle Thouvinet used to say to her and her 
sisters in the dear old schooldays at Christianhof; but 
she closed them again tightly with a half sigh. She had 
her way to make here, she must not forget that. She 
was a stranger in a strange land—a stranger even to 
herself with her new name and her new religion. 

Besides, there were stories about the Countess Vera, 
she remembered. Her eyes, which had grown misty 
with the thought of home, burned dark again, and the 
small head, crowned by a boyish crop of short, crisp 
curls, took a defiant pose. 

‘* At least,’’ she thought, ‘‘ he might spare me that,”’ 
and again she turned her gaze upon the night. 


Or 


‘* Poor Princess!’’ whispered a tall, fair woman, lean- 
ing closer to the Countess Vera, who had withdrawn 
into an alcove, taking her chosen companion with her. 

‘* Poor Prince! I should say,’’ answered the Countess, 
contracting her straight black brows. ‘‘ A pleasant life 
he’s likely to have with her sour face always before him.”’ 

‘* Not always, Countess; you forget; there are 
others,’’ purred her friend comfortably. ‘‘ But, really,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘ I’m sorry for her, and I should think 
you could afford to be. It can’t be very pleasant to 
have been betrothed to one brother — very much in love 
with him, they say — and now married to another. And 
to have been so ill and had all one’s hair cut off, too.’’ 

‘* It’s common enough to have to change one’s lover,”’ 
said the Countess dryly, ‘‘ and I presume her hair will 
grow again like any common mortal’s. Let her pay for 
being Czarina. We all pay for what we get, and she 
ought to be contented with her prize.”’ 

The Princess had been aware of the whispered conver- 
sation ; perhaps it had buzzed louder in her ears than 
the laughter and talk of the other women in the room, 
though no word had been audible. At all events, she 
turned sharply, and wishing her ladies ‘‘ good-night,’’ 
went to her private apartments. 

Old Thora, whom no French maid had ever been 
able to oust from her place, was nodding by the fire, 
waiting for her mistress; and motioning to the old 
woman not to rise the Princess sank into a seat near her. 

‘*Tt’s beautiful here, isn’t it?’’ the old woman began 
in a soothing, caressing voice. ‘* And to think it is all 
to belong to my dear little Princess !”’ 

‘* Tome!”’ burst out the Princess bitterly. ‘* Nothing 
belongs to me here, nothing! Yes, there is one thing,” 
she went on, ‘‘ the tomb of my poor Nicholas.”’ 

‘* Oh, oh,’? murmured the nurse deprecatingly, ‘* you 
didn’t go again, Princess?” 

‘** Yes, I did,’’ she answered defiantly. ‘‘ I went this 
morning before we came away. I took the wreath I had 
made, of black beads, you know —any one could see I 
had made it myself, it was made so badly — but Nicholas 
would like it. Oh, why didn’t he live?”’ she wailed. 

The old woman sank to her knees beside her and 
caught her hands. ‘‘ Hush, deary!’’ she whispered; 
‘*you mustn’t say such things. The good God took 
him. He was good and beautiful as an angel, but I 
don’t think he was ever meant to live. He wasn’t fit for 
this world. This is a hard world, Princess, and it needs 
a strong arm to fight through it.’’ She went on slowly, 
as if feeling her way. ‘‘ Prince Nicholas knew that ; and 
he left you to his brother and laid a charge on him to 
take care of you as long as he should live. Trust the 
Czarevitch; he will take good care of you, little Princess. 
He is better than they say —I am old and I know— and 
he is as strong as ——’’ 

‘* As a great bear!’’ the Princess broke in petulantly. 
And the old woman laughed and chuckled, glad to 
welcome any new mood. 

‘*Go now, nurse,’’ her mistress went on. ‘‘ Send 
those chattering women in the next room off to bed. I 
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am tired of hearing them talking, talking — and most 
often, I know, of me. And then go to bed yourself.” 

Expostulating and grumbling the old woman was at 
last gently forced from the room; the ladies-in-waiting 
fluttered together for a moment and then separated, 
and silence descended upon the palace. 

The Princess stood listening intently until the last door 
had closed and the last footstep ceased. Then witha 
sigh of relief she set herself to search the room. A fur- 
lined shuba and hood, which had been forgotten on a 
sofa, and a pair of velvet, fur-topped boots, rewarded her 
efforts ; and a moment or two later, wrapped and muf- 
fled, she crept down a narrow stairway which led, she 
remembered, to a small door opening upon the garden. 
Years ago, when only a child, but already betrothed to 
the Czarevitch Nicholas, she had visited Tsarskoe-Selo 
and run in and out of the summer sunshine through that 
little door. If only it might chance to be unlocked! 

The door yielded to her touch and she stepped out into 
the night. The snow creaked pleasantly beneath her light 
tread ; the crust on the lawn sparkled in the starlight ; 
beyond, the park lay wrapped in deep blue shadows. 

Stealing from tree to tree she sped across the garden 
and reached the kindly shadows. Once away from the 
palace, hidden among the fragrant, drooping branches, 
she gave full vent to the emotion she had repressed so 
long. She saw herself a scorned and neglected wife. 
Tears of self-pity and outcries of rebellion shook her, and 
finally vague ideas of flight crossed her brain. 

‘* If I can only reach the park gate!’’ she thought. 
‘* The road lies straight from there. Some kind peasant 
will take me in. Courage! Just a short cut through 
the park and then — liberty! ”’ 

She set out bravely. At first the crust sustained her 
slight weight, but as she penetrated more deeply into the 
forest the snow grew soft beneath the trees and she 
plunged knee-deep in the feathery flood. Again and 
again she broke through the crust, and the drifts grew 
deeper and deeper. At last, frightened and chilled, she 
determined to retrace her steps to the nearest path. 
But whatever direction she took a new vista through the 
forest opened before her, with no path anywhere in sight. 

Disheartened and exhausted she sank to her knees. 
It was very dark in the shadow of the trees; in the 
silence the bell in the clock tower boomed out, striking 
one ; and she shivered with fear now as well as cold. 
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Suddenly there was a sound of footsteps crunching the 
snow. Peering through the branches she made out the 
figure of a man walking rapidly, evidently on a beaten 
path. Too timid to call out, and yet afraid to be left 
alone, she stumbled to her feet and tried to follow, but 
at the first step she fell. The man stopped at the sound, 
plunged through the bushes that masked the road, and 
in an instant had reached her and lifted her in his arms. 
He made no effort to see her face, hidden by the closely- 
drawn hood, but taking her hands in his warm clasp 
breathed upon them and chafed them, murmuring, 
‘* Poor child! Poor child! She’s nearly frozen. How 
did she come here? Let me take you home, 
Mademoiselle,’? he added in a moment. Though she 
still remained silent and motionless, her regular breath- 
ing as she rested against his breast had apparently 
reassured him as to her condition, for he set her upon 
her feet on the solid path which he had regained, and 
continued in a tone of friendly bonhomie, ‘‘ Come, tell 
me where you live. Very wrong of little girls to be out 
like this in the forest at this time of night.’’ 

There was no mistaking that deep voice with its note 
of raillery. She had been resenting it daily for the last 
month. But it did not sound so hard and mocking out 
here under the stars as it had sounded in the gay, jesting 
circle at the Winter Palace. ‘‘ What brings him here? ”’ 
she asked herself. 

** Silence ?’’ he commented genially after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘ Well, if you don’t care to speak — nor to show 
me your face — that suits me well enough. I'll take you 
to the first shelter that offers. I am in no very amiable 
or talkative mood myself.” 

‘* Why?” she asked, and shuddered at her daring. 

He laughed a laugh of frank amusement before he 
answered her. ‘‘ Why? Well, you’re a third person 
and evidently that wonder of wonders, a silent woman ; 
so I'll tell you. I am to be married next week — that 
should be a joyful announcement, since the lady is 
young, beautiful and good. But— youwillsee. Owing 
to various complications having to do with lands, not 
hearts, it is very necessary that this marriage should 
take place. My father’s honor and my — family’s — is 
concerned in it. The lady’s family would consider her 
much aggrieved if it fell through. Yet I am sure that 
she looks upon me with distaste if not with horror. It 
makes my heart ache when I see her pretty cheeks 


turn pale at my approach and her eyes flinch like 
a frightened child’s. Sometimes I think that she 
hates me because I aspire to the place of a be- 
trothed whom she lost. But she is too young to 
grieve all her life for a childish romance; that 
does not trouble me. I believe that I could win 
her back to love and life if I had but the chance 
to try. And I would try; oh, yes, I would try,”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘ But what chance is there for me, 
forced upon her in this brutal haste? And I am 
so sorry for her that I take refuge in a hard and 
flippant manner, which, if it shields my trouble, 
can only add to hers. And so I make it worse. 
We men are brutes, aren’t we?’’ 

The fingers he held clasped in his seemed to 
respond in mute sympathy and a faint sigh reached 
his ear, but he was absorbed in his own problems 
and went on rapidly : 

‘* Is there no way out of this coil? Flight? I 
should hate to run away — but even flight is bet- 
ter than a lifetime of unhappiness. What do you 
say?” 

But instead of an answer a sobbing cry came from his 
companion ; she stumbled heavily and fell. 

‘* Let me carry you!”’ he cried, all contrition; ‘‘ I 
ought to have known you could not walk so far, 
exhausted by your struggle in the snow.’’ 

Half fainting, she felt herself lifted lightly to his breast, 
and as she lay there comforting tears gathered beneath 
her eyelids and a warm wave of sympathy and under- 
standing swept over her, melting the cold and bitter 
anger that had chilled her heart. This was not the rough 
and imperious Czarevitch, ‘‘ the Tartar soldier,’’ of 
whom her flippant ladies gossiped—this big, kind, 
warm, humble-minded man! 

‘* The lady of whom I spoke, my fiancée, is no larger 
than you, Mademoiselle,’’ he resumed absently ; ‘‘ she 
would be almost like a child in my arms, as you are. 
And she has the sweetest eyes in the world except— 
Heaven help me! — when she looks at e.”’ 
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She wanted to hear more —how could she help it? 
Yet she felt that she was in honor bound to stop him. 
So far the darkness and her hood had hidden her. But 
if she spoke he would surely know her voice — and then? 
She held her breath, divided betwixt fear and a reckless 
longing to put her fate to the touch. Suddenly they 
emerged into an opening flooded with starlight, and she 
summoned all lier courage and lifted her head. 

‘* See,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ the stars! How beautiful 
they are. And there, in the Great Bear, is my star, my 
natal star. I wonder what fortune it will bring me.’’ 

‘* Who are you?”’ he asked, stopping short ; and with 
his free hand he drew aside the jealously guarded hood. 
She dropped her head upon his shoulder, but he turned 
her face gently and gazed into her eyes. 

‘* Dagmar!’’ he gasped, then added slowly, ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon, Princess; shall I put you down?”’ 

‘* No,’’ she whispered softly; and he gathered her 
closer an instant and then walked slowly forward. 

‘* How did it happen,’’ he burst out after a moment, 
‘* that they let you go out in this mad fashion? You 
might have died there if I had not come.”’ 

‘* They did not let me go; no one knew it; I stole 
away ; I wanted to think. I was so unhappy.”’ 

‘* Poor child!’’ he murmured, gathering her closer ; 
‘* you might have died ——”’ 

‘* But you came,”’ she finished softly. ‘‘ I think you 
never really came to me before,’’ she went on as he 
remained silent. ‘‘ Forgive me for judging you so 
harshly —for — for seeming tofear you. I heard what the 
others said and I could not tell. I scarcely saw you 
alone — we had no chance.’’ 

‘* We have had our chance,’”’ he exulted, ‘‘ in spite of 
themall! Heaven be praised that sent us into the forest 
to learn to know each other! If only you have not caught 
your death,’’ he added anxiously. 

‘* Oh, no,’’ she protested, ‘‘ lam quite warm!’’ and as 
he looked into her face he saw that her eyes and cheeks, 
lately so dull and pale, were glowing with life and color. 

Keeping as well as he could in the shade of the tall, 
box hedges, the Czarevitch crossed the garden and 
reached the door through which the Princess had escaped. 

‘* Bless the rascals!’’ he whispered as he tried it, 
‘* they forgot to lock it; youcangetin. A pretty scrape 
we should be in if you couldn’t.”’ 

As he set her down upon the step her eyes swept the 
heavens—perhaps to avoid meeting his—and rested 
upon the constellation above their heads. ‘‘ There is 
my star; it has waited to light me in. How it shines 
to-night !’’ she whispered wistfully. 

‘* No wonder it shines; it shines for joy. He is the 
Great Bear and he has you in his keeping,’’ the 
Czarevitch answered, smiling ; and bending suddenly, 
he pressed his lips to hers and closed the door quickly 
behind her as she disappeared within. 

Old Thora, hanging over the stairway half dead with 
foreboding fears, heard a light step and turned to see her 
darling standing before her. 

‘* Praised be Mary!’’ cried the old woman, catching 
the hand extended to her and covering it with kisses. 
‘* But where has your Highness been?”’ 

‘* Come in, nursy, and I’ll tell you,”’ the girl said, 
leading the way. ‘‘ Oh, nurse, I believe I am going to 
be happy after all. And I am going to try—oh, with all 
my heart, I’m going to try—-to make him happy, too!”’ 

‘* Now Heaven be praised!’’ sobbed the old woman, 
and fell upon her knees. But the Princess flew to a 
window and stood there eagerly watching for a last 
glimpse of a tall figure that was outlined for a moment 
against the snow and then lost in the shadows. 

The Great Bear kept his promise to the little Danish 
Princess, for she ruled, not only Empress of All the 
Russias, but sole Empress of her husband’s heart, until 
Death came untimely and snatched him from her arms. 
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DRAWN By W. L. TAYLOR 


When Juliana Rode Trumpeter 


By Katharine Holland Brown, Author of “Diane,” ete. 


OW ripping you do look, Juliana! But what 
have you got a habit on for? Why, do you 
mean to say you’re going to ride in the 
Chevy Chase hunt? You couldn’t stick on 
a rocking-horse. Who in the world was 
fool enough to lend you a mount?” 

‘‘Jerry, you’re a mean wretch. I’ve had three 
cross-country lessons this week, and I’ve only 
fallen off twice. And everybody I know has 
offered me a horse; but I’m going to ride one 
that Mr. Buxton-Brice hired for me down in the city.”’ 

‘* Hired for you! My dear Miss Chase! Why, I wanted 
to lend you my Twilight.” 

‘*And I’d have been enchanted to see her on 
Trumpeter.” ; 

Justice Pegram’s declaration was echoed by a chorus of 
derisive shrieks: ‘‘ Trumpeter!” ‘‘ Imagine!’’ ‘* You 
wouldn’t lend him to a king !”’ ; 

‘* T would be only too honoved to lend him to a queen,”’ 
chuckled the Justice. He made Juliana as sweeping a bow 
as his ponderous chubbiness permitted. ‘‘ If you feel 
inclined to change over at this late hour my thoroughbred 
is at your service, Miss Juliana; although I’m afraid you 
might have to be lashed on.”’ 

‘* If he’s a valuable horse she’ll be quite as well off on 
the hired one,’’ announced the Honorable Roland Buxton- 
Brice with that engaging candor which en- 
deared him to friends and to critics alike. 
‘* It’s foolish waste to knock up a good mount 
for the sake of a green rider. Over home,’’ he 
burbled on cheerfully, ‘‘ the girls who don’t 
ride, they —they’re— oh, as you say here in the 
States, they’re not members. Isn’t that it?’’ 

‘** They don’t belong,’ ’’ corrected the Justice, 
smacking his well-filled boot-leg with a silky 
crop. He beamed upon the ingenuous bewil- 
derment of young Mr. Buxton-Brice with a 
wide, illuminating grin. ‘*‘ He means, my dear 
Miss Juliana, that as long as you are nota 
crack horsewoman you are really not up to 
the ‘Rule Britannia’ mark. You couldn't 
qualify —— There, there, dear boy! Of course 
you didn’t mean anything of the sort. Be 
calm. I only wanted to prove to you that a 
little idiom is a dangerous thing.”’ 


ox 


Young Buxton-Brice glowered; Jerry exe- 
cuted a disrespectful shuffle at the farther end 
of the portico; Juliana turned away from her 
smiling guests, and gazed away down the 
avenue; her red mouth pursed into grieved, 
questioning lines, but an ominous spark lit her 
brown eyes. This was the twenty-sixth occa- 
sion in five weeks which this pink-cheeked 
diplomat had contrived to spend in her pres- 
ence; this was the twenty-fifth occasion on 
which his blundering tongue had played him 
false. He was a personable youth, indeed, 
from his expectations to his brown spats; 
six feet two of sterling British manhood, brisk 
as a robin, solid as a monolith, clean with the 
cleanliness which bespeaks fresh air spiritual 
as well as fresh air physical. His colleagues 
liked him while they laughed at him; all 
Washington spoiled him; Cousin Caroline, the 
cautious, sang his praises from morn till eve. 
And yet —— 

‘* Here comes your mount, Miss Juliana. 
Cold Molasses, they call him. He’s decidedly 
slow, but he’s steady as a clock ; and for such 
a poor rider as you are this was altogether the 
safest plan.”’ 

** Dear Mr. Buxton-Brice, how thoughtful ! 
I shall feel perfectly safe about the dear child 
now.”’ 

Thus spoke Cousin Caroline, in what Jerry 
calls her peach-soufflé voice. 

‘“ Wonder you didn’t get her one of those 
patent jumpers they have for sale down at the 
Boston Store.’’ Jerry’s tones outrivaled Cousin 
Caroline’s in honeyed cadences. ‘‘ Uphol- 
stered seat, you know, and two strong springs. 
Tie the child into it, give him a rattle, and 
leave him to amuse himself for hours at a 
time ——”’ 

‘* Let me give you a hand-up, Miss Juliana.’’ 
The Justice hurried forward, apoplectic but 
chivalrous. ‘‘ There! How does he look from 
above?”’ 

‘* He looks rather like a meeting-house, don’t 
you think ?”’ Juliana regarded the solemn, bony 
chestnut with a dubious eye. ‘‘And I’m sitting 
on the top curlicue of the gable roof. Mercy, 
Cousin Caroline, is that you down there? You’re 
so far below I hardly knew you.” 

‘“Don’t talk nonsense, Juliana.” Cousin 
Caroline rustled across the piazza to straighten 
Juliana’s skirts. ‘‘ What a dear, quiet horsey!”’ 
She tapped the chestnut’s spiritless head with 
a wary finger. ‘‘ Now you'll be very careful, 








His Burnished Shoulder. 


dear? Don’t ride too fast, nor uphill, nor try to jump 
anything. By-by!”’ 

‘* Dear children!’’ chuckled the Justice, as the 
Honorable Roland scrambled into his saddle and pelted 
away at her heels. 

‘* Dear children!’’ snorted Jerry with a vicious grin. 
‘* Tll wager that fluff leaves Juliana to play by herself the 
minute the first horn toots. Oh, I know he’s a good fellow 
enough ; but alongside of a horse even Juliana makes a 
mighty poor second in his eyes.”’ 

‘* Dear children!’’ sighed Cousin Caroline from the 
depths of her transcendent dream—a dream built up 
of gray stone towers and low, mist-brooded skies, of 
gorse and may and heather, of jubilant bridal chimes 
and cheering tenantry. ‘‘ If only-——”’ 


ax 


‘* You aren’t so bad,’’ declared the Honorable 
Roland, as they trotted neck and neck up the wet, bright 
slope to the Hunt Club steps. ‘‘ You’re a bit meal-sacky, 
don’t you know, the way you sit; and your elbows flap a 
lot, but you'll get overthat. Didn’t you ever ride before ?’”’ 

‘* A velocipede,’’ pondered Juliana. ‘‘ And then a don- 
key, and then a Sheltie. That was about fifteen years ago. 
Since then I’ve been being brought up by two grand- 
mothers and five aunts, so I haven’t had much time.”’ 


DRAWN BY MARTIN JUSTICE 
“Trumpeter Heeded Her Frantic Tugs as Little as the Fall of an Apple-Blossom on 
With One Exultant Leap He Spanned the Wall” 































‘*If you’d been caught young and trained, so you 
wouldn’t bounce and scream every time the beast changes 
gait, you’d be sumptuous,’’ pursued the Honorable Roland 
with the fatal honesty of one whom the gods will destroy. 


‘* I could show you a trick or so—— Oh, Miss Juliana! 
Will you let me teach you? Won't you, please? It would 
be the greatest pleasure—the greatest honor ” he 





stopped with a gasp: his handsome, boyish face surged 
scarlet to the temples. ‘‘ You— you never will give me the 
chance to do you the least service, and it’s pretty hard, 
when I haven’t thought of anything else, when I haven’t 
dreamed of anything else ——”’ 

‘* There come the hounds! Watch them pour down 
that hill! Oh, splendid!” 

‘* Let me stop for you at ten to-morrow, then. You 
don’t care, particularly? ButIdo/ If you had any heart, 
if you had any mercy in you ——” 

‘* Oh, there’s Betty Hearne! How pretty she looks in 
that red coat! Ido wish ig 

** You—you can’t know why I’m asking. You wouldn’t 
care if you did.” His voice shook ; his blue eyes blazed. 
‘* But if you just will——”’ 

** Oh, very well.’’ Juliana’s laugh broke in airy ripples ; 
but her eyes were frightened, grave. ‘‘ To-morrow, atten. 
Good-morning, Mrs. Carbury. No, I never rode to hounds 
before. Yes, 1 really should have been tied on, but if 

there’s anything in a name I’ll be able to keep 
my seat. Oh, there comes the M. F. H., in 
that amazing yellow waistcoat. Isn’t this fun? 
It feels just like an old English print, only there 
aren’t any gaping rustics hanging on the fence, 
and no duck-ponds in the middle distance. 
Whoa, Molasses! Ah-h!”’ 


ox 


For an instant Juliana hung forward, her fin- 
gers clutched wildly in Molasses’s mane; then, 
as she straightened herself and caught her 
breath, it rang again, that wild, exultant yell: 

‘*Gone away! Gone away! GONE AWAY!”’ 

‘* Stick on, you goose. Stop waving your 
elbows. Sit tight.’’ The chestnut was taking 

the long sweep of open ground from club- 

house to road at an easy lope, smooth as the 
sway of acradle. ‘‘ This isn’t bad—at all. 
It’s actually — pleasant.’”’ Juliana drew 
herself taut as a bow-string and loosened 
her frenzied grip on the rein. The Hon- 
orable Roland had vanished as the 
dew. The field streamed wide ahead, 

a blur of scarlet coats and flutter- 

ing skirts, an uproar of shouts and 

laughter and cheers. ‘‘ Oh, glori- 
ous!’’ Molasses took the low 
hedge without a jar. The wet 
spring wind poured in her face, 
cold and stinging sweet; she felt 
herself rise and sway in the saddle, 
as if lifted on eager wings. ‘‘ Hurry, 
Molasses! Hurry! Don’t let them get so far 
away! Oh, goon, go on!”’ 

Molasses cocked a melancholy eye at her 
and rocked ahead serenely. 

‘*Oh, Molasses, don’t poke so! Look, 
they’re leaving us away behind !”’ 

The jeweled crop broke across Molasses’s 
lank shoulders; he did not even blink. His big 
body rose and fell without a flicker of change. 

‘* Molasses, if you dare bring me in 
last!” 

Juliana set her teeth and pommeled 
the bony beast with fists and feet. 
Molasses sneezed and broke into a gal- 
lop, then dawdled to a walk. The last 
red coat slid over the brow of the hill. 





ax 
‘* Nice, safe, gentle animal —‘just the 
thing for a poor rider’ ———”’ Juliana’s 


wrath dissolved in two scalding tears. 
** We'll probably wander back in time 
for dessert, I suppose, unless you de- 
cide to stop for luncheon now.’’ For Molasses 
was nibbling peacefully at the nearest sapling. 
‘* Hunter, indeed! I believe he borrowed you 
from the milkman! Oh, Molasses, you’re 
lame! You poor, dear thing, why didn’t you 
say so before ?’’ 

She slid from the saddle and viewed the horse 
in alarm. Alas, even to her ignorant eyes, 
Molasses was deplorably lame. The leap at 
the hedge had done the mischief; the poor 
beast hobbled lamentably with each step. 

‘* It’s all my fault, of course. I forgot to pull 
you up as we went over. I'll take you right 
down to Colonel Nelson’s stable; that’s the 
nearest. And then I suppose I’ll sit around 
and wait till the party comes back. Oh, dear, 
dear! Juliana Hunter Chase, why was your 
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“ aa HAT morning I will confess that I was ex- 
iva tremely displeased with Jack. I suppose that 
~~ every young married woman has known peri- 
ods of impatience. I have léss reason than 
the most, none at all in fact—with the pret- 
tiest house, and the nicest—Jack, and the 
dearest —Lucilla, who is four years old. 
However, when I was forced to believe that 
Jack had ‘forgotten that the day was my birthday I was 
indignant. When breakfast was finished and he said 
nothing, and particularly when the morning passed with- 
out his referring to the fact, I grew furious. Inthe deepest 
gloom I assured myself that I was a deeply injured person. 

I was angry with him, and then—1I suppose the very 
placidity and happiness of my life had produced a cer- 
tain restlessness —I experienced moments which I think 
should be described as mildly rebellious. 

I imagine the fact that Jessie Laird was staying with 
us, and I was acting as a chaperon for dinners and 
dances and picnics, made me thoughtful. I was not so 
very much older. I would say to myself that I was 
quite as pretty. Yet no one seemed to think I could 
have the same interest in anything. I began to wonder 
how it would seem to be a girl again—and be treated 
like one once more. I discovered myself wishing once 
or twice for some convenient genie of lamp or ring who 
might give me the chance to try it for a brief hour. 


or 


All this had an effect on me and contributed to bring 
about the result. However, I do not believe that any- 
thing would really have happened if it had not been for 
that day. Suchaday. The most perfect of June days. 
Such deeds as there were—the roundest and whitest 
dots in the heavens— the kind on which cherubs sit. 
The brightest sunlight fell across the lawn and the 
gentlest breeze just stirring the leaves made a walk ia it 
pleasant. The prospect seemed to invite me — speaking 
to my eager spirit. 

Jack had slunk off —I can describe it in no other way 
—after luncheon, saying that he had to see about the 
digging of a ditch. He is an illustrator, but we have 
enough land for him to call himself a farmer, and he is 
absorbed in crops and cows. His forgetting my birth- 
day and then going off to see about a ditch on such an 
afternoon! The reason was just marriage and its dulling 
routine. He had no eyes for me now. Because he saw 
me every day he could see nothing, think of nothing, 
but ditches. I felt angry and hurt and insurrectionary, 
and the day——__ The ripples on the lake seemed to 
wink at me and the breeze whisper to me. All Nature 
was insisting on life and gayety, and there I sat because 
I was married and Jack was inspecting the digging of a 
ditch. 

A step on the gravei path. 

** Miss Laird !”’ 

I saw a nice-looking young man who, his hat in his 
hand, had already taken a step forward on the piazza. 
All that I have set down influenced me, and this, with 
the perfect confidence with which he spoke, led me to do 
as I did—or, rather, led me to keep silent and let things 
take their course. If he had addressed me with less 
conviction and assurance I am sure that I should have 
let him know his mistake, but in the surprise of the 
moment I allowed the chance to pass. 

‘*T’m awfully glad to find you,’’ he went on readily. 
‘* ’m Alan Wallace ; my aunt wanted me to come to see 
you about something that you were to give me.’’ 

Then I remembered. Jessie had said that a tiresome 
old Miss Wallace had written to her about a report of a 
Girls’ Committee at Welcome Hall, and that she was 
about to send her nephew to get it. Jessie had been 
putting off the work and she said that she wanted to shun 
the nephew, as she knew the aunt. 


ax 


‘* The report,’’ I said faintly. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Aunt Jane’s such a fiend 
about reports. I believe that she draws up a tabulated 
statement to submit to herself whenever she goes to buy 
a new hat.”’ 

I felt immediately that Jessie would not have been 
unwilling to see this Alan Wallace. However, she had 
distinctly stated that she wished to keep out of his way. 
‘* Fly to the ends of the earth,’’ was the manner in which 
she herself had described what she would do rather than 
encounter him. Was I not justified in helping her to 
escape him ? 

‘* T’m glad that I’ve found you alone,’’ he said pleas- 
antly and confidentially as he seated himself sideways 
on the balustrade, ‘* without having to have any fussy 
chaperon about.’’ 

‘* Fussy chaperon!’’ Iam sure that if my blood did 
not boil my eyes flashed a little under the shade of my 
large hat. I could not in patience suffer myself to be 
called any such mapeenees thing. IfI had subconsciously 
any lingering doubts as to what I was doing such doubts 
vanished at once. This cheerfully outspoken young man 
should be taught a lesson. 

‘* Qh, but she is so nice,’’ I remonstrated. 

‘* Of course you have to say that,’’ he answered lightly. 
‘* I’ve no doubt but that she’s as good as they make ’em. 
I’ve heard this was an uncommonly pleasant house, and 
I don’t mean to say anything disrespectful. Only mar- 
ried people are out of it.”’ 

Indeed, I thought, and my foot tapped the floor impa- 
tiently. He should know. 

‘* They've forgotten that they were young themselves 
and always are ready to interfere.’’ 

I had no inclination at all to interfere with anything at 
that moment. My only desire was to go on. So far 
from forgetting that I had been young I completely for- 
got that I was old and “‘ out of it.” The very spirit of 
mischief which had formerly been so strong had taken 
possession of me. I completely threw my bonnet over 
the mill—burnt my ships—everything that indicates 
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recklessness, and plunged in as if I were only coming out 
the next winter. 

‘* T’ve heard such a lot about you,’’ he said, looking 
at me with an admiration which he did not attempt to 
disguise and which I could not help recognizing. 

A few short moments before I had been wishing to bea 
girl again. Here—out of the blue sky—had come the 
opportunity to return again, if only for half an hour, to that 
past. At least the chance had come for a few brief 
moments to see myself held in the eyes of another—a 
typical young man—the being that | formerly was, an 
accepted sharer with him in youth and all its glories. I 
confess I became interested in the prospect. 


OX 


‘** Yes,’’ Lanswered demurely, and as nearly as I could 
remember in the way that I should have spoken long ago. 

‘* Jack Chadwick met you at the Junior ‘ Con,’ and 
has never stopped talking about you since.” 

‘* Tt was very mean of Mr. Chadwick to say bad things 
about me,’’ I declared from the memories of the past. 

‘* But he did not,’’ Alan Wallace answered hurriedly. 

‘I'd tell you what he said, only “ 

He paused and grew a little red as I listened curiously. 

‘* Only,’’ he went on, ‘* they weren’t up to the stand- 
ard—only they were not enough. I mean — only,” he 
stammered on in his young embarrassment, ‘‘ now that 
I have seen you I know that he did not say enough— 
good ones.”’ 

My breath was fairly taken away. I had not been 
accustomed for so long to listen to such speeches. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Wallace !’’ and I am sure that quite natu- 
rally I said it as if I had been seventeen. 

I felt really much gratefulness to the unknown Mr. Jack 
Chadwick, although he had not done justice to my 
charms. I took a sincere pleasure in what Alan 
Wallace had told me. My mature judgment approved 
of the nice, simple, boyish, embarrassed way in which he 
had said it. The girlish spirit that was left in me— that 
was having its inning—was delighted with the out- 
spoken compliment. For a moment I sought the thing 
which I—the girl 1—should be most likely to reply. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Wallace!”’ I fluttered. ‘‘ You mustn’t say 
things I can’t believe—as men always do to girls.”’ 

‘* Because all the others flatter you as they must,’’ he 
hurried on, ‘‘ don’t think that I’m just jollying. What I 
tell you is true. Not that what the others say is not true 
when they say nice things—- only mine are truer.”’ 


or 


He was evidently getting somewhat mixed up, and I 
wondered if I ought to help him out. 

‘ You have only known me a few minutes,’’ I said. 

‘That doesn’t make any difference,’’ he answered 
with serene confidence. ‘‘One doesn’t know people by 
time — one just knows them.’’ 

‘* Do you think so, too?’’ Linquired eagerly. ‘* Why, 
there are persons I have known for years and yet I don’t 
feel that they are friends — or that I understand anything 
about them—or they about me. I wonder whether any 
one ever does really know any one else,’’ I concluded 
with a little air of despondency. 

I was conscious that I honestly sighed a little sadly. I 
was like one who passes over an old road through a 
country of tender memories. How often and curiously 
then we had considered the problem that always troubles 
youth—the problem of the isolation of life from life. I 
seemed to be repassing one of the old milestones. 

‘*T know,” Alan Wallace answered in comprehending 
and sympathetic loom. ‘‘ Anyway,’’ he said, cheering 
up briskly, ‘*‘ we have met now, and we are going to be 
good friends.’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied. 

The hoot of an automobile sounded through the trees. 
I could hear the slow ‘‘ chug-chug’’ of one making its 
way up the drive to the house. 

‘Some one’s coming,’ I said. ‘* The Browns. I 
might have expected it. How tiresome.’ 
*Can’t we run away?’’ he demanded promptly. 

For a moment I hesitated—I am obliged to confess, 
though, only for a moment. 

** We can escape this way,’’ I said, running down the 
veranda to the corner, ‘‘ to the boathouse.”’ 


or 


Swiftly and silently he followed me. 
my breath came quickly. I was running away from the 
Browns. I was running away from—school, from the 
humdrum and the every-day, straight into the freedom 
and carelessness of girlhood. As I stole along the path 
through the bushes I felt delightfully guilty. 

‘** Isn’t there a boat?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Can’t we go out 
on the lake ?’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ Lanswered. ‘‘ Oh, I wanted an adventure,”’ 
I explained, clasping my hands with true youthful ardor. 

‘*T don’t call this much of a one,’”’ he answered— 
** running from stupid callers.’’ 

‘* It’s one for me,’’ I answered, he did not know with 
what truthfulness. 

A moment brought us to the boathouse. A few 
moments more and I was resting among the cushions in 
the stern while with strong and masterful strokes Alan 
Wallace sent the boat smoothly and swiftly through the 
water. The little breeze had fallen away. The lake was 
unruffied. Looking down I could see the clouds per- 
fectly reflected in it, so that I seemed to be floating 
among them. I truly appeared to be in a seventh 
Heaven. What more coulda girl wish? A perfect sum- 
mer’s afternoon. A boat with a young man in it— 
approval and interest manifest in every look and tone. 

* How well you row,”’’ I said. 

‘** | stroked the crew for two years,’’ he answered. 

** Really !’’ I cried, 1 am sure an honest girlish awe 
sounding in my voice. 





My heart beat — 
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** T suppose that I should have done more grinding, 
he said doubtfully. 

**T know I should not,’’ I replied recklessly —‘‘ when 
I could do glorious outdoor things.”’ 

‘* T got dropped,’’ he confessed. 

‘* I’m so sorry,’’ I said sincerely. 

‘* Are you?’’ he demanded concernedly. ‘‘ I wanted 
the fellows to win, though, and I knew that I could make 
‘em. We had not gota race in four years ds 

Resting on his oars and letting the light boat float he 
told me the whole college story. I had it from beginning 
toend. I learned the make-up of the crew for the past 
seasons. I heard the reasons for defeat and the way my 
informant had set about remedying them. I was carried 
all through the training up to the final days at the camp 
by the river where the race was to come off. In the still 
afternoon the sound of the eager young voice was very 
pleasant. The simple tale of the struggle against obsta- 
cles to victory moved me rather from the earnestness of 
the narrator than through the character of the facts them- 
selves. However, when he reached the end, when he 
described the close finish —the waving flags —the toot- 
ing whistles—the college yells volleying from the bank— I 
experienced something of the excitement of the moment. 

‘* Don’t you think that it was worth it?”’ he asked. 


Ot 


Just at that moment nothing seemed more worth while 
than youth and victory — with all the world watching and 
cheering. I wished to treat the matter au grand sérieux. 
I wanted to consider the fact that one particular boat had 
gone faster than the other—that the purple had beaten 
the pink —as I humbly felt that I should —as something 
of momentous importance. I wanted to lose myself in 
the significance of the event. 

* How very nice,’’ I said. 

I saw that my praise was inadequate and that he looked 
disappointed. He took up the oars and rowed on for a 
time in silence. 

‘* I think it was perfectly splendid,’ 
I had been thinking it over. 

He revived with that. Buoyantly his confidence 
returned. I wanted to answer in kind: I wanted to tell 
him of my interests and occupations—of my likes and 
dislikes —of my aspirations and ideals as freely and as 
fully. Icouldnot. I only listened — watching the shad- 
ows of the hills grow longer across the water. 

In the centre of the lake was a small, thickly-wooded 
island. Drifting indolently we drew near to it. 

‘ Let’s go ashore and explore,’’ he said. 

I nodded. 

A few strokes brought us to a little overhanging, grassy 
bank. As he held the boat in by the drooping limb of a 
tree I jumped out. He sprang after me. 

‘* We can’t sit down there,’’ I said. 

‘* Find a place while I fasten the boat,” he directed. 

Pushing the branches apart I came with a few steps to 
the middle of the islet. Crashing after me he juined me. 
A small beach sloped away to the water’s edge. From 
where we stood not a house could be seen upon the 
shore. 

" We might be Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday,” I 
Said, 

‘* Or Paul and Virginia,’’ he shyly replied. 

I sat down on the warm sand, my back against a log. 
He threw himself on the ground a few feet from me. 
From his pocket he drew out an old black pipe. He 
looked at me. I smiled encouragement. He lita match, 
and the thin blue smoke was rising from the bowl. 

‘* T call this jolly,’’ he declared. 


ox 


I considered it rather nice myself. The strong light of 
the afternoon was softening. The stillness was very 
peaceful. But—a little thought had suddenly obtruded 
upon my mind. The household silver, as I knew, was 
being cleaned that afternoon, and if Jane should become 
interested in gossiping with the gardener and leave it in 
the pantry with the windows open —I saw all my cher- 
ished wedding presents—all the old pieces I had 
collected with such interest—all Jack’s golf cups— 
standing there and a tramp stealing up to take them. 
The picture was so clear before my eyes that I was con- 
vinced that it must be a reality. 

Alan Wallace was cheerily recounting an incident of 
college life. With great glee he was talking to me of the 
way in which he and two other kindred spirits had set 
out to capture a cigar-store Indian for the decoration of 
their club-rooms. He narrated the stealthy attack at 
night with guards carefully posted. He related the way 
in which he and the others had taken the wooden figure. 
He described the difficulty they had in stowing it away 
in the waiting hack. He recounted the exciting drive 
through the town with the strange booty. I fell to won- 
dering that there had ever been a time—as I knew there 
had been—when I should have considered such an 
escapade the perfection of picturesque and daring adven- 
ture; when I should have been breathless over the 
narration, wondering at the humor and prowess of the 
adventurers. Now it struck me as rather silly. I could 
not get the silver out of my mind. I began to be restless. 

‘* It must be getting late,’’ I said. 

** Can’t be,’’ he declared. 

He went on with more college “‘ society ’’ stories while 
I listened more inattentively, often, indeed, giving no 
heed at all to what he said. Looking up at the sun I 
saw that the hour of seven must be drawing dangerously 
near. Jack would be coming back from overseeing the 
ditch. He would be wanting dinner—I declare I began 
to be a little hungry myself—and I should not be there 
and he would have to wait. Suddenly I realized that I 
had intended to tell Sarah that we would have the brook 
trout which an old friend of Jack’s who had been fishing 
had sent us. 





’ I exclaimed as if 
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“Her Voice Trembled 
and Her Eyes Filled. 
‘I Wish, Just Once, 
I Might Have Some- 
thing Like Other 
Little Girls.’ 


*“* Abby Jane, When 
I’ve Said a Thing You 
Know ‘Tain’t a Mite of 
Use Saying Another 
Word About It'” 














The Best Housekeeper in Banbury 


By Edith Robinson, Author of “ Penhallow Tales,” “Forced Acquaintances,” etc. 


LEASE, Aunt Mitty !”’ 

** Not till you have finished piecing that 
quilt,’’ returned Miss Mitty sternly. ‘‘ Why, 
when I was your age I had pieced a whole 

bedspread and made a shirt for my father — all 
by hand—and you couldn’t have told any two 
ot them stitches apart, either. I guess machine- 
work wouldn’t have been thought much of 
those days!” 

‘* Just a little piece!’' pleaded Abby, with 
unusual pertinacity. ‘‘ No bigger than as 
she spread out the palms of both hands by way 
of illustration. ‘‘ And onlya tiny bit of worsted. 
All the girls are working cardboard mottoes. 
Most of them say ‘God Bless Our Home,’ and they’re 
real pretty. The girls take them to school and work 
recess and show them to each other. I’m the only little 
girl who isn’t working a motto.’’ Her voice trembled and 
her eyes filled at the thought of those lonely recesses and 
homeward walks. ‘‘ I wish, just once, I might have some- 
thing like other little girls. I’d get up early every day to 
work on the patchwork,’’ she added tremulously. 

‘* Abby Jane, when I’ve said a thing you know ’tain’t a 
mite of use saying another word about it. Have you done 
your stent to-day ?”’ 

‘* No’m,”’ faltered Abby. 

** Then you can just sit down and ’tend to it. Whenit’s 
done you may go into the spare-room and take the pins out 
of the bedspread,’’ returned Aunt Mitty. ‘‘If you can’t 
remember that duty comes before pleasure it’s my duty to 
learn you,’’ she added solemnly. 


ox 


_ Abby did indeed know that when Aunt Mitty ‘* put her 
foot down’’ words or tears were unavailing. In some 
vague way, however, she felt that if pleasure only came 
after duty —or in any other order of precedence — duty 
would not be so intolerable. Duty, to Abby, always 
seemed typified in that hideous patchwork. She had been 
at work upon it ever since she had taken a needle in hand. 
Che task seemed to her like the problem in Colburn’s 
Mental Arithmetic of the snail at the bottom of the well, 
who for every five feet that he crawled up fell back four. 
Every stitch in those horrid calico squares that was not an 
absolute mate with its fellows was sure to be detected by 
Aunt Mitty’s sharp eyes, when the pieces must be ripped 
apart and done over. In the years ahead, when she should 
be as old as Aunt Mitty, Abby saw herself still bending 
over that interminable patchwork! If the squares had only 
been pink, or blue, or yellow, she thought she might not 
have minded the daily ‘‘ stent’? so much. But they were 
drab, or black, or dingy purple, remnants, for the most 
part, of Aunt Mitty’s gowns, which were bought chiefly for 
their durable qualities—of which properties there could be 
no doubt, for after a long season in Aunt Mitty’s service 
they were made over for Abby, a size too large, to allow 
lor growth. She had never had a frock that did not fairly 
shriek out, ‘* I’ve been made over !”’ 

Her ‘‘ tires ’’ were of the same disheartening blacks and 
drabs and purples when all the other little girls at school 
wore white dimity tires, daintily ruffled. But worse than 
not being dressed like other children was the fact of always 
being left out in those ‘‘ crazes’’ that one after another 
prevailed at school. When every one else was making a 
worsted rope by means of four pins stuck in a spool Abby 
had to pretend that she did not care about such silly things. 
Then everybody — except her—had an autograph album, 
in which her friends wrote a verse of poetry, or a sentiment 
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—‘* Be good and you'll be happy,”’ being a favorite ; or 
inscribed in the corners, ‘‘ Remember the picnic,’’ or a 
mysterious allusion such as ‘* Sunflowers’ or ‘‘ February 
17.” After autograph albums came the craze for collecting 
nine hundred and ninety-nine buttons, and, with a bag in 
which the buttons of three generations had accumulated, 
Aunt Mitty refused to part with one! Then there was the 
mania for advertising cards. Mr. Jessup, who kept the 
village store, gave her a lovely picture of somebody’s 
‘* Food,” and Abby hung it in her own little room. Aunt 
Mitty found it the next day and tore it into fragments. 
She couldn’t have the house littered up with such truck, she 
said. ‘‘ Flightiness’’— in any form — Aunt Mitty regarded 
as a weakness that should be promptly crushed. 

Only once had the child’s repressed longing to have things 
like other little girls found vent. That was a long while 
ago, when she was a very little girl, and Aunt Mitty’s cousin 
by marriage was on a brief visit to Banbury. Lizzie 
Pearson, who was distinctly ‘‘ flighty,’”’ wore a bonnet with 
pink roses and long blue strings; it was the most beautiful 
thing Abby had ever seen. A dreadful temptation assailed 
her to own a little piece of that wonderful blue ribbon. 
The voice of the tempter whispered insidiously that if she 
took only a tiny bit each day Cousin Lizzie would never 
miss it and no harm would be done. On the last day of 
Miss Pearson’s visit, as she was tying her bonnet strings, 
she said in a puzzled tone : 

‘*T can’t think what has happened to this ribbon. I 
never knew anything to shrink so! There’s hardly enough 
to tie in a half bow.”’ 

Detection and punishment came swift upon the guest’s 
departure. 

‘* Abby Jane, what does this mean?’’ demanded Aunt 
Mitty sternly, producing a little box filled with snippings 
of blue ribbon, discovered beneath Abby’s bureau. 

Then and there Abby received her first and only whip- 
ping. Yet despite the vivid recollection of the smart of the 
rod —ever after associated with blue ribbon—she had 
never been truly sorry for those moments of rapture when 
she took out that little box of precious snippings and fin- 
gered them as a miser does his gold. 

There was, indeed, little need of punishment. Except 
for that solitary instance of revolt the idea of rebelling 
against Aunt Mitty’s rule never entered Abby’s humble 
little soul. Her very appearance indicated a crushed 
personality —the pale blue eyes, habitually downcast ; the 
sensitive little mouth ; the ‘‘ shingled’’ hair, when all the 
other little girls wore flowing locks, and the sad-colored 
frocks hanging loosely on the slender figure. 
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Abby was well fed and warmly clad, and was being 
brought up to be a good housekeeper —a term that, in 
Banbury, held all of woman’s duty and achievement. As 
a good housekeeper it was generally conceded that Miss 
Mitty had no superior in the village. She was known 
never to be behind in her spring cleaning or fall preserving. 
She was always asked to contribute her sweet pickles and 
cream sponge-cake to the church suppers. As for a fly or 
a moth one would never have dared show itself within her 
house, and Miss Mitty did not hesitate to express a scathing 
opinion of those folks who from lack of ‘* calcérlation,’’ or 
that thoroughgoing cleanliness that took due heed to the 
corners, allowed dust, with all its attendant evils, its wicked 
way. Most of these strictures were openly directed against 
Mrs. Tebbits— who, being the wife of the senior deacon, 
felt herself ill used that Mehitable Parsons should have too 
much of her say about church matters. For Miss Mitty’s 


‘* faculty’? was notable in other directions as well as 
housekeeping. It was she who cut the work for the Sewing 
Circle and planned the Harvest Home supper and the 
minister's donation parties. With a family of five children 
Mrs. Tebbits actually had time to crochet a mantel lam- 
brequin for her best room and was not ashamed to let it be 
known that she used ‘‘ compressed yeast,’’ instead of 
home-brewed, in her bread-making. What more could be 
expected of such a person— though a deacon’s wife — than 
a houseful of flies, when every window stood wide open in 
the summertime? There were awful rumors, too, afloat in 
Banbury, to the effect that moths had been seen fluttering 
about Mrs. Tebbits’s best room, and that in the attic—a 
deacon’s attic—were stores of rags unlooked-over for 
years, known to be the breeding places of those pestilential 
insects. 

‘* Lord knows what keeps us from the plague!’’ Miss 
Mitty had more than once ejaculated, with a significant look 
in the direction of the senior deacon’s wife. 

‘* There’s them that thinks life is just made up of soap 
and water,’’ observed Mrs. Tebbits with dignity. ‘' If 
folks who have only one child to look aiter had five young 
ones traipsing round they’d have something else to do 
besides hunting moths! ”’ 

If a moth had been ‘‘a dragon of the slime,’’ or the 
mysterious Beast of the Apocalypse, it could not have been 
held in direr horror by Miss Mitty, nor its invasion of a 
Christian household a deeper disgrace. 
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If possible, Miss Mitty’s spring cleaning was being done 
this year with extra thoroughness. The new minister and 
his wife were to spend the first Sunday of their arrival with 
her, instead of taking possession at once of their own 
home. The last minister was unmarried and had taken his 
meals at Mrs. Tebbits's, across the street from the parson- 
age. It was Miss Mitty who had been largely instrumental 
in having the call extended to a married minister. Not but 
that an unmarried incumbent might fill the duties of his 
sacred office with equal satisfaction, but— what was of far 
more importance — the parsonage under bachelor rule was 
in a constant state of ‘‘ sixes and sevens’’ that was an ill 
example tothe community. By heedful inquiries Miss Mitty 
had ascertained that Mrs. Liscom was a good housekeeper 
before she bent her energies to having the call extended to 
the Reverend Caleb Liscom. It was Miss Mitty, again, 
who did the spring cleaning at the parsonage, preparatory 
to the reception of the new minister and his wite. 

‘* I guess even Mis’ Liscom can’t say but what the house 
is clean,’’ declared Miss Mitty. ‘* Cousin Lizzie Pearson 
says folks used to say that a moth didn’t dare turn down 
the street where Mis’ Liscom lived. And the minister 
don’t need to be going back and forth into other folks’ 
houses, tracking in dear knows what!”’ 

‘* Mitty Parsons will be dealt with for her sinful pride one 
of these days,’’ said Mrs. Tebbits to her husband. ‘*‘ I 
don’t know as I ought to say it, being a church member, 
but I should kind of like to see retribution overtaking her. 
Sure as Lot’s wife, she never calls here that she don’t have 
a big piece of camphor in her pocket. ’*Tother day it 
dropped out, and there was all of a pound!” 

Mrs. Tebbits did not take it kindly to be deprived of 
both the honor of the minister's daily presence at her table 
and of the stipend for his board. 


Abby finished her ‘* stent,’’ but never had the sombre 
squares been so hateful ; one or two tiny stitches that did 
not keep rank with the rest were instantly detected by 
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Aunt Mitty, and the patchwork had to be ripped apart 
and done over. Most of her playtime was taken up in 
this occupation. A ripple of rebellion was stirring in 
Abby’s soul that needed only opportunity to rise to a 
tidal wave. 

With aching hands and knees she crept about the floor 
of the spare-room, taking out the pins with which the 
Marseilles spread had been stretched todry. A thought 
came into her mind that for the moment made her fairly 
tremble with joy. 

Opportunity was come. The tidal wave arose, sweep- 
ing in its course all thought of consequences, all trace of 
conscience ! 

Without giving an instant to reflection she crept 
beneath the bed, and there, concealed, in her own fancy, 
from the Eye that watches wrong-doing, the minutes flew 
as they fly in Paradise. 

‘* Lan’ sakes, Abby, ben’t you most through ?”’ called 
Aunt Mitty’s voice from the foot of the stairs. 

The little girl crept from beneath the folds of the 
spread, flushed and trembling, not with contrition or 
apprehension, but withtriumph. In both hands, ee 
tightly to her heart, was something for which joy had no 
name ! 

Giving a final twitch to the Marseilles quilt that hung 
almost to the floor—for Aunt Mitty would be sure to 
detect the fraction of an inch from the horizontal — Abby 
answered meekly : 

‘* Yes’m, I’m coming. 


” 


Ot 


For the next few days Abby arose before it was fairly 
light, and, still in her nightdress, bent over something 
by the window with a fearsome eagerness that kept one 
ear on the alert for Aunt Mitty’s footfall without. But 
guilty though she was those stolen minutes were the 
sweetest the little girl had ever known since she snipped 
Cousin Lizzie’s bonnet strings! It did not detract from 
her enjoyment that she did not take her work to school. 
It was sweeter to hug the stolen pleasure to herself, occa- 
sionally outspreading her work on her knees and giving 
it little pats of rapturous approval. 

‘* It’s as pretty as Lena Chapman’s,”’ she thought, as 
she paused to admire the effect of the red against the 
green. ‘‘ The red’s most gone—and so is the blue. 
Guess there’ll be time to get some more before Aunt 
Mitty wakes up!”’ 

In her bare feet she stole to the spare-room and 
noiselessly crept under the bed. 

The house was spick and span from attic to cellar as 
Miss Mitty, arrayed in her black merino, sat in the best 
room awaiting the arrival of the new minister and his 
wife. With two rigorous spring cleanings accom- 
plished, what mattered it that she was ‘‘ clean tuckered 
out,’’ and that weary flesh and overstrained nerves 
seemed incapable of bearing the added burden of a 
feather’s weight ! 

‘* Dear knows what the heart can suffer and not 
break !’’ Miss Mitty said solemnly afterward. 

The minister’s wife was a tall, angular woman, quite 
unlike the gentle, yielding little personage whom Miss 
Mitty had pictured as the fitting character for a minister's 
helpmeet. Instinctively she braced herself against future 
conflicts in the Sewing Circle and ‘‘ Ladies’ Aid.’’ The 
minister himself was a soft-voiced litthe man, somewhat 
over-liberal in the matter of-smiles. Abiel Boyd, who 
ran the local express, and who had brought the reverend 
guests’ trunk from the station, took occasion to say to 
Miss Mitty, on his departure : 

‘* Guess you'll find it’s her who wears the trousers. 
I took my orders from her-—had to p’int out all the 
houses of everybody in townas wecame up along. Tell 
ye what, ’tain’t going to take her long to manage the 
reins.” 

‘* There’s them that’s been wanting to hold ’em long 
enough !’’ returned Miss Mitty majestically. ‘‘ I ain’t 
one to speak ill of my neighbors, but I do say that folks 
who can’t manage to keep their own house and home 
decent ain’t fit to run the parish !”’ 
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The following morning, before Banbury was fairly 
awake —for, being the Sabbath, it treated itself to an 
extra nap—Abiel Boyd was surprised to receive an 
imperative summons to Miss Mitty’s house. To his 
amazement there was the trunk he had brought from the 
station over night, and there stood the minister’s wife, 
with her bonnet on, grimly resolute. 

‘* Je—ru—salem !” ejaculated Abiel. ‘‘ What's hap- 
pened? You ain’t leaving before breakfast?’’ he 
queried, with the freedom of a privileged character. 

‘* Take it to the parsonage,’’ was the brief order. 

‘* There ain’t no fires kindled, and I dunno as the 
walls and floors have had time to dry proper,’’ remon- 
strated Abiel. ‘‘ I dunno how I’m going to get into the 
house, either.”’ 

‘* | don’t wish the trunk taken into the house at pres- 
ent. Leave it on the piazza. Mr. Liscom has gone to 
Deacon Tebbits’s for the key,’’ the. minister’s wife con- 
descended to explain. 

Abiel yielded with unwonted meekness. Mrs. Liscom 
was at the parsonage almost as soon as he. Mrs. 
Tebbits, at the window opposite, was watching pro- 
ceedings with open-mouthed interest. She beckoned to 
Abiel, who readily complied. 

** What under the canopy has happened?’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*It’s really too dreadful to tell,’’ returned Mrs. 
Tebbits, sinking her voice to a tragic whisper. ‘‘ I 
wouldn’t breathe a word to mortal soul, only I think 
folks ought to be warned before such a calamity comes 
upon Banbury !’’ 

** Can’t ye tell a fellow what’s struck ’em?’’ queried 
Abiel, a note of pathos in his voice. ‘‘ Miss Mitty 
didn’t turn ’em out for not wiping their shoes ?”’ 

‘* The minister himself told me. He said his wife 
wouldn’t remain a moment longer in that house. It 
seems hard, but when one comes to know the truth it 
ain’t to be wondered at! Dear knows what the minis- 
ter’s wife must be thinking of us. I’d like to run over 
this blessed minute and let her know we ain’t all like 
that,’’ meditated the deacon’s wife. ‘‘ I’ll send some 
beans and brown bread over right away !”’ 

After one of the children had been dispatched on this 
hospitable errand Mrs. Tebbits turned again to the 
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impatient Abiel, adjusting her bonnet before the kitchen 
looking-glass as she spoke. 

‘* The minister’s wife looked under the bed last night 
to see if there was anybody there. What she did see 
was ’’—this prolonging of suspense was so pleasing that 
the deacon’s wife took a full half-minute to pull out her 
bonnet strings before she went on—‘‘ was the carpet 
completely riddled from top to bottom! Abiel Boyd, 
that carpet hadn’t been down a week !’’ continued Mrs. 
‘lebbits solemnly. ‘* I know it for gospel truth, because 
Mehitable Parsons wouldn’t put her carpets out while 
mine were being beaten, and kept all her windows closed 
on my side of her house. There was only one thing that 
could have done the work— worse than flies— moths 
ain’t in it!”’ 

‘** St. Joseph’s goat?’’ gasped Abiel. 

‘* Abiel Boyd, it was buffalo-bugs !’’ 

‘* What’s them ?”’ 

‘* They’re a fearful pest. Nobody in Banbury, nor 
even in all Camberwell, was ever afflicted with ’em be- 
fore. Dear knows how they ever come into this country. 
Some folks do think they were sent, like the locusts, 
because of our unrighteous dealings with the heathen !”’ 
concluded Mrs. Tebbits solemnly. 

‘* Maybe they were brought in like the gypsy-moth, 
that they do say some fool wanted to learn about, and it 
got upset and has gone on working dissolution and havoc 
ever since,”’ returned Abiel, anxious to justify his ento- 
mological knowledge. 

‘* Mr. Tebbits’s sister’s cousin told me a tur’ble sight 
about them buffalo-bugs. They’ll eat you out of house 
and home in twenty-four hours, and there’s no getting 
rid of them. They thrive on borax and get fat on Paris 
green. If you were to shut them up in a bottle they’d 
live on air for a hundred years, and come out only a little 
mite hungrierthancommon. I’m going straight over to 
Mitty Parsons and see it I can’t do something. Sheain’t 
always spoken of me just right, but at such a time as this 
one should let bygones be bygones and remember only 
that we are brothers and sisters in the Lord. I wish I 
had some camphor,’’ she added anxiously, ‘‘ but the 
price of camphor has gone up so this year that I bought 
something Mr. Jessup said was real good for moths— 
only one doesn’t exactly know whether buffalo-bugs 
would mind it a grain, being, as you might say, a little 
peculiar in their habits.” 

‘*My mother used to think an awful sight of raw 
onions— just cut ’em in halves and put ’em on the 
window-sills ; and I’ve heard that a piece of red flan- 
nel was kind of good, too. I know it helped me a 
lot when I was down with rheumatism,’’ advised Abiel. 
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Miss Mitty was in the kitchen washing the breakfast 
dishes, though from her clouded brow and compressed 
lips one might have inferred that she was making 
arrangements for her own funeral. 

‘* l’ve come just to see if there wa’n’t something I 
could do,’’ began Mrs. Tebbits, seating herself ostenta- 
tiously near the door. She was redolent of raw onions, 
and about her neck was a strip of red flannel. ‘‘ Maybe 
if you shut all the windows and burnt sulphur in every 
room—to be sure it does take the color out of every- 
thing 

‘* If you’d give me a notion what you’re talking about 
I'd be beholden !’’ snapped Miss Mitty. 

‘* Dear me, then you don’t know why ’twas the min- 
ister and his wife lett in such a mortal hurry?” queried 
the deacon’s wife mildly. 

‘*T’m not knowing nor caring,’’ answered Miss Mitty 
shortly. ‘‘ I shall go to meeting all the same, for all the 
insult that’s been put upon me. I hope I know my duty 
—and what ain’t my duty—which is, poking my nose 
into other folks’s affairs !”’ 

‘* It’s a real trial, 1 know, and I don’t wonder you’re 
sort of upset,’’ returned Mrs. Tebbits soothingly. ‘‘ I’m 
not saying but what such an affliction might have come 
upon any one, but it does seem a kind of pity that the 
new minister and his wife should have got such an idea 
of Banbury the first thing. I’ve heard tell about buffalo- 
bugs, but ain’t never had a chance to see one. I'd like 
to see one of the creatures, real well,’’ observed the 
deacon’s wife tentatively. 

‘* It’s getting near meeting-time,’’ remarked Miss 
Mitty, looking significantly at the clock. 

Mrs. Tebbits shook her skirts as she arose. 

‘*T hope the house will be standing when you get 
back,’’ she observed by way of a parting shot. 

Miss Mitty wiped her hands from the suds and hastened 
to the spare-room. It seemed as incredible that a 
buffalo-bug — of whose ravages she had heard as one 
hears of the plague in far-off lands—should have pene- 
trated the sacred portals of her house as that a buffalo 
should have done so! Beneath the bed she beheld the 
awful work of the heathen insect! Scarcely a thread, 
red or blue or green, was left to show what color had 
once glowed in those tapestry breadths ! 

As she made ready for meeting she noted that several 
small boys were hanging on the front fence. She saw 
that every one, on his way to church, looked curiously at 
her house. 

‘* Abiel Boyd ain’t lost much time in spreading the 
news,’’ thought Miss Mitty grimly. ‘‘ I might as well 
hang out a red flag!”’ 

But even in her sore perturbation she recalled that to- 
day was the date when the winter bonnet of velvet was 
replaced by the summer one of rice straw, carefully put 
away in the spare-room closet. 

‘* T s’pose every one in town knows about it by this 
time,’’ she thought, as, with mind far away, she adjusted 
her bonnet before the spare-room looking-glass. 
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With Abby by her side she walked along the village 
street to the meeting-house ; her pew was just beneath 
the choir seats. She was conscious of a faint stir and 
rustle above, followed by an ill-suppressed snicker. 
Presently Mrs. Tebbits sailed down the aisle, followed 
by her brood. She looked in astonishment at Miss 
Mitty, then put her handkerchief to her face in some 
sudden uncontrollable emotion. Leaning over her 
neighbor's pew she whispered : 

** Put your hand to the crown of your bonnet !”’ 

Mechanically Miss Mitty did as she was_ bidden. 
There was no crown there ! 





‘* It’s just awful what them creatures will do!’’ gurgled 
the deacon’s wife. 

Miss Mitty felt, rather than heard, an ill-suppressed 
giggle in the choir seats, followed by a hasty movement. 
Summoning all her courage she settled resolutely into 
her seat and sat erect, with eyes fixed upon the pulpit. 
It was but little, however, that she heard of the new 
minister's sermon, nor did she linger, after the Doxology, 
to exchange greetings and comments with friends and 
neighbors. Looking neither to right nor left, she walked 
home, Abby by her side, the child in frightened silence, 
with an occasional sidelong look at her aunt’s face. 
Though she did not know the exact cause of Aunt 
Mitty’s evident disturbance, a more miserable, guilty 
little soul was not to be found in the entire township. 

It was a terrible temptation that assailed Miss Mitty to 
begin without delay the warfare against the buffalo-bug. 
Almost, indeed, did it seem a sacred duty, as though the 
‘* heathen bug ”’ typified the ‘* Devil and all his works.’’ 
But conscience and habit prevailed, and she spent the 
afternoon, as usual, in the best room with the Bible open 
on her knees. 

Abby had long ago crept to bed, but still Miss Mitty sat 
there, her eyes fastened upon the clock that she had 
brought in from the kitchen. She was chilled to the 
bone, for the stove, of course, had been taken down the 
first of April. 

As she watched the minutes creep on till the hands 
should point at twelve o'clock her thoughts went drearily 
back over the past weeks and their grinding toil. All 
the striving of her life, too, to outdo others as a notable 
housekeeper arose before her. All was come to naught, 
and she sat there alone and shamed, and everybody in 
Banbury was rejoicing at her downfall! Napoleon at 
St. Helena, Zenobia in the conqueror’s train, might have 
understood the abject misery of the best housekeeper in 

}anbury, deposed from that proud eminence ! 
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‘* The Lord sanctify unto me this affliction !’’ breathed 
Miss Mitty, looking alternately from the Bible to the 
clock. 

By-and-by her thoughts took another train. She might 
have answered Abby less harshly when the child pleaded 
fora white dimity tire with ruffles! Perhaps it may have 
been harder for a little girl than she had ever paused — 
in her ceaseless toil of broom and soapsuds — to take 
thought. And the other matters — what were they ?— 
oh, yes, a handful of buttons, some bright worsted. 
They were trifles, after all. She wished — almost — that 
she had let Abby rummage in the button-bag. It was 
odd, now that her thoughts were turned in that direction, 
how the look upon the child’s face, as she refused the 
trifling boons, returned again and again. It was nota 
pleasant thing to be shamed before one’s mates. 

The clock began to strike the midnight hour; Miss 
Mitty waited till the last stroke had ceased vibrating on 
the air. The workaday week was begun. She went to 
her own room, and, taking off the best merino, put on her 
calico gown. With broom and dustpan,. scrubbing- 
brush and pail of hot soapsuds, she toiled up the attic 
stairs and began spring cleaning —for the third time that 
year. Though she perished in the struggle, the buffalo- 
bug, like his namesake of the Western . plains, was 
doomed. 

Abby dared speak no word at breakfast, and set out 
for school with an innocent face, but sorely disquieted in 
spirit. In the course of the morning Miss Mitty reached 
Abby’s room (in the house-cleaning process). As the 
first step she removed the feather bed from the mattress. 
There lay the crown of her best summer bonnet, the 
starch removed from the interstices of the fine straw by 
careful pin thrusts, worked with gay threads that closer 
inspection revealed as thrums of the spare-room carpet ! 

Miss Mitty sank on her knees, partly overcome by such 
unparalleled audacity, partly in genuine thanksgiving 
that the obloquy that had fallen upon her was removed. 
She was still the best housekeeper in Banbury ! 

There was scarce room in her heart for anger against 
Abby’s misdeed. Instead, the softer feelings of last 
night’s vigil returned with redoubled force as she exam- 
ined the painstaking little cross-stitches in the straggling 
blue and red and green letters : 


‘“God Bless — ”’ 


A clean home it had been, unquestionably. But had 
she ever tried to make it a blessed one to the child com- 
mitted to her care? Could she, a church member, 
expect God to bless that in which she took no hand? 
It was a long time since she was young. Perhaps she 
had forgotten what trifles make up the sum of a child’s 
happiness or unhappiness. 
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It was washing day all over Banbury, but the occasion, 
thought Miss Mitty, was sufficient justification to have 
‘* called Queen Victory from the tub.’’ The first house 
at which she paused was the parsonage. It had been too 
serious a matter for Miss Mitty to see anything absurd in 
the situation when she solemnly displayed the evidence 
of her innocence to the minister’s wife. Mrs. Liscom 
was polite and regretful, and asked Miss Mitty for the 
recipe for her cream. sponge-cake, the fame of which had 
reached her ; and this incident went far toward soothing 
Miss Mitty’s injured feelings. Besides, she had the 
satisfaction, at least, of recognizing in the new minister’s 
wife a foe worthy of her steel. 

Abiel Boyd was in the store when Miss Mitty entered 
to make a purchase of white dimity and some other 
trifles. She explained the mishap to Lulu Jessup, too, 
who waited on her. 

‘*T’ll just drop in on my way home and set Mrs. 
Tebbits right,’’ she added. ‘‘ Ii some folks were in as 
much of a hurry to stop talk as they are to set it a-going 
there’d be less mischief done in the world!” 

When Abby came home from school she found Aunt 
Mitty at work cutting out some dimity ‘‘ tires.’’ 

‘* You can hem those ruffles if you want to,’’ she said 
curtly. ‘* Never mind about your stent to-day. There’s 
something for your fol-de-rol,’’ nodding to a piece of 
cardboard, stamped with a motto, and a generous roll of 
bright worsteds. ‘‘ And, Abby,’’ she added, in a softer 
tone, as the little girl gave a gasp of astonishment and 
delight, ‘‘ I guess you’d better let be my best bonnet and 
the spare-room carpet !”’ 
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HE gray, drought-burned sky bent down over the 

desert like a tarnished pewter bowl turned over 

a sand heap. Gray sky, gray sun—wan and 

parched as the gray earth which its heat tor- 

tured languidly, impotently, as some captive 

whose spent strength responds no longer to the 
firebrands of his captors. 

The dust spurted up in om under my horse’s hoofs 
and lay along his neck and flanks in rimed hoarfrost ot 
sweat and alkali. We had left endless sand hills behind 
us; they stretched endlessly in front, and somewhere 
among them was water; but the restless whirlwinds run- 
ning along the dunes had blotted out the trail, and we 
steered uncertain by a gaunt peak that overtopped his bald 
and haggard fellows. 

In the desert glamour it seemed now dim in the distance, 
now only a stone’s toss away; but the long hours went 
uncounted when we dropped over a steeper sand ridge 
almost into a little green garden. 

Just outside the fence of slim, thorny ocatillas, blurred 
with the dull red of pendulous, withered blossoms like 
clots of dried blood, a woman was drawing water from a 
well and pouring it into an old washtub around which a 
dozen lean, starving cows fought weakly. My horse 
sniffed the moisture in long breaths, and before we reached 
the well the woman caught up a gourd dipper with rude 
patterns of Indian carving and held it out to me, the cool 
water brimming over in her haste. 
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I watched her curiously while I drank ; her hands were 
hard and brown, knotted and calloused with years of 
rough work ; but her dress, faded and worn, was of deep 
pink print covered with trailing rosebuds, and it and her 
white sunbonnet were fashioned with taste and clean to 
spotlessness. As I thanked her for the water she pushed 
back the bonnet and I looked down into the saddest eyes 
I have ever seen, with all the weariness of the eternal 
desert in their depths and yet a courage that forbore my 
quick pity. She spoke, and I forgot the white hair, the 
face as worn and brown as the hands. That voice, so 
sweet, so cheerful, so bravely and determinedly happy and 
hopeful —it was as if the gray old cactus at my feet had all 
at once blossomed white roses on every thorn. 

We talked on, and I took her place at the well-rope. 
The cattle were not hers; she had only a milk cow down 
there in the strip of lank alfalfa that edged the sandy bank 
of a river of sand—a river roaring torrentwise with muddy 
water once or twice in a year when a cloudburst swept 
its far-distant source in the mountains. These cattle we:e 
strays from the ranges to the north, but she could not let 
them die for the want of water ; food she had not to give. 

As we talked a man lounged around the corner of the 
adobe shack, looked at mea moment vaguely, and lounged 
back. He was a big fellow, strong and tall, with a grace- 
ful, boyish fling to his broad shoulders, and something 
indescribably boyish, even childlike, in his handsome face. 

‘* Do you want me, Joe?’’ the woman called, her voice 
mellow with tenderness. 

‘. = von son?’’ I asked as he turned away shaking his 
ead. 

‘* My husband,”’ she answered, and began to point out 
the trail I was to take, winding up the shoulder of the gaunt 
peak which I had followed all day. ‘‘ Don’t turn off ; keep 
straight over the divide. It’s twenty miles to the mine, and 
no water till you get there. Water the horse again, and be 
sure the canteen is full before you go.”’ 

{ had turned into the thicket of mesquite, through which 
the trail played hide-and-seek with the sand wash. 

“Wait!” she called, as from over the high ridge a thin, 
wiry old man rode down, lifting his hat as he saw her. He 
hung it on the saddle-horn, and talked to her bareheaded 
while he watered his horse and filled a big Indian water- 
bottle of woven bear-grass pitched inside and out with 
mescal gum. ‘‘ This is Doctor Blodgett; he is going to 
the mine ; he will guide you,”’ the woman called as the old 
man swung into his saddle and rode toward me. 

He acknowledged her introduction with a nod and a 
touch of the rein that swerved his horse past me into the 
trail ahead. 

We rode with few words, till far up on the shoulder of 
the grim peak I turned and looked back. Fenced around 
by the sand hills the little green garden lay like a pale 
emerald, and I seemed to see the white sunbonnet and the 
vague, handsome face side by side watching us ride away. 
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The doctor turned and drew rein beside me, the un- 
spoken question in my face compelling him to speech. He 
half lifted his hat. ‘ I always feel as if I wanted my soul 
to stand uncovered before that woman,’’ he said abruptly, 
urging his horse on up the trail to the divide. 

How old do you think she is?” he asked presently. 

. Fifty? Sixty?” I ventured, remembering the white 
hair and worn face and eyes that seemed to hold the 
weariness of ages. 

‘* Less than forty,” he answered. ‘‘ She was just a girl 
when Joe Knowles brought her to that adobe shack 
twenty years ago. A guiet, serious girl, starting at every 
strange sound and turning white to the lips when Joe rode 
his half-broken horses rearing past the door. He wasa 
big, handsome fellow, full of boyish daring. He would 
throw back his head with that careless, happy toss and 
laugh at her fears till she smiled and grew fearless in spite 
of herself. Joe was beginning a new ranch ; in those c ays 
all these barren hills were covered with grass, and that 
wash ran water half the year. They worked together, 


building the corrals and planting the 
strip of alfalfa, till the fall rodeo, when 
the men came down from the big 
ranches to the north to ride the range 
for straying cattle. Joe went with 
them, flinging her back a gay promise 
to take care of himself as she waved 
him a half-anxious, half-proud good- 
by from the doorway. In all the band 
there was not another rider so fearless 
and handsome as her husband: the hus- 
band she was never to see again—for 
that lump of breathing clay which they brought back to her 
at dusk was not her husband. Only a bit of bravado; a 
dare given half in fun and taken in boyish recklessness ; 
but the big, black renegade who had thrown so many 
riders went mad with the weight he could not throw and 
plunged furiously over a rock-ribbed dune, breaking his 
own evil neck and throwing his rider headlong into a 
mesquite thicket in the wash below. 
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‘*T was new from the East, trying my luck in the string 
of mining camps along the river forty miles away. At 
midnight a cowboy rode into Planet on a lathered, reeling 
pony, firing his six-shooter and calling for the doctor and 
fresh horses. We were back at the ranch at sunrise, the 
men standing in awed groups outside the house while I 
examined the limp form, trying to measure the trouble. 
Beyond a few broken bones it seemed slight ; but he had 
not moved or spoken since that last wild call to the horse 
as they plunged over the ledge. All day, all night, I tried 
to break that uncanny spell; and at the second sunrise I 
sent a rider for the surgeon at Fort Rowe, a grizzled old 
veteran of two wars and countless Indian forays. He sent 
the woman away while we looked our man over ; then he 
laid his hand on my shoulder and walked me out under 
the paradise tree in the yard. 

‘** This is beyond us,’ he said shortly; ‘ something 
wrong in the head, but we can’t reach it. He will live— 
for years probably. And he may come back to himself in 
a week, or a month—or never. More likely never. 
You’ ve got to tell that woman; I’d face all the renegade 
Apaches in the Territory before I’d do it.’ 


“All Day the Two 
Plodded Along 
Through the Sand 
While | Drove 
Slowly Behind” 


The Love that Endures 


By Sharlot M. Hall 
Drawings by J. N. Marchand 


hope flamed up in a great determination. She gathered 
and sold all the cattle, fitted up the old wagon with such 
comforts as the bare ranch afforded, and sent for me to 
help her get Joe to the railroad, two hundred miles away. 
She would take him to a specialist in the East. 

** Joe hung back, restless, uneasy, at sight of the wagon ; 
moving his hands in uncouth gestures, and mumbling 
to himself when, once started, we plodded along all day 
through the sand in which the wheels turned silently. 

‘* She kept her hope, singing him to sleep in our night- 
camp among the weird yucca palms with lullabies so 
sweet that the hoary old trees seemed to listen and thrill 
through all their misshapen branches. But at midnight 
she roused me with a wild cry—Joe was gone! Gone 
out in the desert night, wandering without water over that 
parched waste of sand and cactus ! 
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‘*We searched and called till daybreak, our voices 
coming back in long, wailing echoes answered by skulking 
coyotes far off in the ghostly yucca forest. Then she 
found the blurred trail leading backward. We broke 
camp and turned toward the ranch, urging the horses into 
a trot in spite of the sand. Standing upright on the high 
seat, one hand braced on my shoulder, she watched hour 
by hour till far ahead something moved, half turned, and 
crept into cover zmong the greasewood. 

‘It was Joe, haggard, weary, covered with cactus 
thorns, but sullen and determined. He would not get in 
the wagon ; he would not take food or water from us, nor 
let us come near enough to put our hands on him. She 
talked and sang and coaxed, edging all the while nearer 
the road, till unconsciously he was following her, and all 
day the two plodded along through the sand while I drove 
slowly behind. 

‘* They never left the ranch again. ‘ It’s no use,’ she 
said quietly ; ‘ if he ever remembers it must be here, where 
all his thoughts were centred. If I could have the doctor 
here! But I must do my best alone.’ 

‘* She redoubled her efforts. Word by word she taught 
him a simple vocabulary. She told him stories, read him 
the few books she could get, won him to join a faltering 
accompaniment to her songs. Clouds, shadows, dark 
colors, depressed him; for his sake she rejoiced in the 
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“Joe Went with Them, Flinging Her Back a Gay Promise to Take Care of Himself as She Waved 
Him a Half-Anxious, Half-Proud Good-by from the Doorway” 


‘* T would have faced them myself rather than watch her 
eyes that one moment when the light went out of them 
forever, but the next her lips were smiling. 

‘** A week; a month?’ she repeated; ‘he wi// come 
back; he must come back. Tell the men to go; I'd 
rather wait alone.’ 

‘*She took up the work of the ranch, watering the 
cattle, and cutting and stacking the alfalfa with the help of 
some friendly Indians camped in the wash below. For 
hours she sat by Joe’s side, talking to him, singing to him, 
calling him old, tender names that stirred no echo in the 
deadened brain. But at last, very slowly, like a new-born 
child, he came to notice simple things: the sunlight on the 
floor, a flower in her hair, or the bright ribbon on her 
dress. He threw out his hands aimlessly; and gently, 
patiently, as she might have taught their child, she taught 
him to grasp bits of colored paper or the long crimson and 
yellow blossoms of the paradise tree. With greater diffi- 
culty she taught him to walk ; luring him to the door and 
beyond with the same bright blossoms, with coaxing words 
and smiles, and lavish praise when his shambling steps 
carried him farther each day. 

‘* He had walked for months, following her about like 
some dumb, stricken animal, before she drew the first 
stumbling, half-formed word across his lips. Then her 


desert sunshine ; for his sake she wore gaudy prints and 
gay ribbons, and covered the cabin walls with the brightest 
pictures she could get. She learned to laugh, to make 
pestonse of wees games while she worked, and to keep 
rer voice light and happy; for he was like a child, droop- 
ing at a sad tone, and sitting dull and listless for hours if 
lett to himself. 

‘* Think of it! Twenty years of that hopeless hope! 
‘ He will come back ; he w#// remember,’ she keeps say- 
ing; and yet he forgets their simple speech from day to 
day if she does not remind him. 


or 


‘* And year by year the desert comes nearer ; long ago 
the drought left the hills bare, and dried up the thread of 
water in the wash. The very cactus is dying —and yet she 
hopes. They live on the milk from that one cow and 
what she grows in that little garden. She even gathers 
mesquite beans and mescal with the Indian women. 

‘* Time has stood still for him; he is the same handsome 
boy ; but she said to me at the well: ‘ I’m so tired to-day ; 
I must be getting old.’ And she laughed to hide the pas- 
sionate terror in her voice. ‘ No, no, what would Joe do 
without me? Oh, doctor, if he should come back and not 
know me! Not remember !’”’ 
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His Dutch-Ireat Wife 


HEN it came to ‘‘ with all 

my worldly goods’’ Olive 

and Ernest smiled faintly at 
each other. Those near enough to 
see reflected the smile. Any one who 
knew Olive well enough to be in the 
front pews at her wedding knew her 
emphatic theories. ‘‘ Individuality ”’ 
was the present pivot of all her actions: 
she had no intention of subsiding into 
an appendage of Ernest’s life. They 
would live side by side, she had de- 
creed, equal comrades, she going 
daily to her work and he to his, and 
each bearing an equal share of the 
burden. Ernest, after much listening, 
had given a somewhat bewildered 
assent to the arrangement, partly be- 
cause at that time Olive seemed to 
him an inspired fount of wisdom on 
any subject, but chiefly since under 
any other financial arrangement their 
marriage must be put off at least a 
year. ‘*‘ Though I hate like thunder 
to have you go on working’’—he 
always came back to that, after assent- 
ing heartily to every theoretic aspect of the Perfect 
Individualism. Olive sighed at the gap between his 
understanding and his feelings ; and, nevertheless, was 
moved to tenderness by that worried, illogical conclusion. 

‘* But the running of your house?”’ the girls suggested, 
impressed but dubious. 

‘* Fifteen minutes a day,’’ said Olive. 

‘* But if you are ill?”’ 

‘* We intend to keep well.’’ 

The older women smiled to themselves, looking on 
her with kindly eyes. ‘‘ Well, dear!’’ was all they said. 

Florence Mason, her own trousseau not three months 
old, held Olive’s hand tightly for a moment, then kissed 
it, when they said good-by after the ceremony. Olive 
drew her impetuously close and looked past her to Ernest. 

‘* Florence! Isn’t he—precious?’’ she whispered, a 
catch in her voice. Then they laughed, in apology for 
the tears in their eyes. 

‘* | don’t see that a Dutch-treat bride is much different 
from any other,’’ Florence observed, straightening her 
hat. ‘* You will really be back in a week ?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes. I could have taken two, but we are so 
busy at the office now, I didn’t like to.’’ 

Florence’s eyebrows went up in protest; then they 
laughed again. 

‘* We won't fight about that to-day,’’ they agreed. 
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Her work had always been to Olive the best thing in 
life. She started out daily with fresh enthusiasm, and 
was secretly sorry for girls who had not a dear, exciting 
office to which to go. Domestic matters had seemed 
to her uninteresting by comparison, and she frankly 
admitted that she could not tell linen from cotton. 

‘* By starting ten minutes early every day I can get 
my marketing done,” she explained to Ernest when she 
took charge of her new household; ‘‘ and there are 
worse cooks than Maggie — though, perhaps, not so very 
many. But we don’t mind, do we?”’ 

Ernest agreed contentedly that ‘‘ we’’ did not. He 
would have agreed to almost anything just then. 

At the end of the month they had a financial settiing 
and Olive turned over to Ernest an even half of what he 
had paid out. 

‘*Oh, isn’t it right and good and decent, each doing 
our share?’’ she exclaimed, shutting the account-book 
with a little bang of satisfaction. 

‘* T hate like thunder to have you,” said Ernest, look- 
ing distastefully at the money in his hand. 

‘* Narrow-minded, limited, traditional old thing! I 
want to be free to call you names; and I couldn’t if I 
were living on your charity, could 1?” 

‘* Oh, I think you’d manage it some way,’’ he re- 
turned, smiling at her appreciatively. 

The domestic plan of action, though reasonable, pres- 
ently developed hitches. Olive’s late return at night 
was often met with tales of distress: the meat had not 
come, or Maggie had forgotten they were out of butter, 
or something had gone mysteriously wrong with the 
pipes. Now and then Ernest made some humbly 
apologetic request, perhaps about the hotness of his 
morning coffee— plunging her into incomprehensible 
depths of mortification. 

‘*T wish houses would run ‘themselves, Ernest,’’ 
she sighed one night, coming to dinner flushed and 
disheveled, owing to a quick dash for a plumber. 

‘* Well, they won’t, I guess,” he said mildly, his 
glance happening to pause at a spot on the tablecloth. 
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Olive had not been conscious of the spot before, but it 
now began to make her uncomfortable. By the time 
dessert was served it seemed to have doubled in size. 

‘* What does one silly little stain matter !’’ she reas- 
sured herself; but her comfortable blindness was 
disturbed. After that she daily noticed more and more. 
She even began to see dust on the piano, a trait she had 
always despised in Florence Mason. ‘‘ So long as it is 
dusted once a day !’’ had been her protest. 

‘* Most women seem to live for their houses,’’ she 
held forth, finding Florence polishing silver late one 
afternoon. ‘‘ I intend that my house shall exist for me 
—for my convenience and pleasure. I am not going 
to stagger under it: I shall sit comfortably on top. 
By-the-way, how do you get your lamp chimneys so 
clean? Mine look sort of cloudy.”’ 

Florence gave a demonstration of her method, and 
did not permit herself a smile until her visitor had gone. 

Olive, hitherto whole-souled in her devotion to her 
work, was annoyed nowadays to find her mind slipping 


“At the End 
of the Month 
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Financial 
Settling” 
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ing her lettuce leaves in a neat bed. 





By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


away in the late afternoon to trivial 
housekeeping details. Would Maggie 
put enough butter in the mashed 
potatoes, or serve them thin and blue? 
Had she in her hurried marketing 
remembered to order the salad oil, 
and to tell the butcher not to trim the 
chops? Her first serious mistake at 
the office was due to the awful thought 
that she had left the electric light 
turned on in the linen-closet. She 
even arrived late occasionally, having 
lingered over seducing piles of fruit 
and vegetables, or some marked-down 
display of fine table linen, in which 
her eyes seemed to be daily opening to 
new distinctions. That was the worst 
of it—the incroachment was so often 
from within rather than from without. 
There was a traitor in the camp. 

‘* But I love my work: I’d vastly 
rather go to the office than putter about 
a house,” she stoutly assured herself. 
‘* Besides, even if Ernest were earning 
twice as much, I wouldn't give up my 
independence.”’ 

She assured him of this so often and so emphatically, 
as his affairs prospered beyond their dreams, that he 
gradually ceased to suggest the possibility. Presently 
he did not even “‘ hate like thunder to take it”’ at their 
monthly settlements. That hurt a little, though Olive 
was too logical to admit it even to her most secret self. 
She had never before been so glad when her vacation 
drew near. 

‘* ] wish I could take my vacation money for a rug or 
a good bookcase; only, of course, the trip is more sensi- 
ble,’’ she confided to Ernest, a little unformulated wish 
in her heart. 

‘* Oh, yes. And then we can’t go back on Florence 
and Bob,’’ said the unconscious Ernest; and the little 
wish died of shame. Yet it left a mark. 
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She stopped at Florence’s on her way home from work 
that night, and was struck with an inexplicable attack of 
the blues by the picture that met her— Florence in fresh 
white linen, seated in an immaculate room sweet with 
roses and clean muslin curtains, her patent-leather 
slippers crossed on an ottoman, fancy-work in her hands. 

** Don’t get up: you look like a Christmas arrange- 
ment of a department-store window,”’ said Olive with an 
attempt at scorn. ‘‘ There ought to be a handsome wax 
husband just opening the door.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t see the objection to looking nice 
when your man gets home,’’ was the placid answer. 
‘* Bobby likes it.”’ 

‘* You have time to!” flashed resentfully through 
Olive’s mind. She stooped over the strip of huckaback 
which Florence was ‘‘ darning’’ in blue cotton. 

‘*] never did any fancy-work in my life,’’ she said, 
clinging to an amused superiority. ‘‘ That looks easy ; 
let me try.”’ 

Half an hour later, when Bob came home, she was 
still crouched on an ottoman by the window, darning 
with oblivious zeal. 

‘* Ernest will wonder what has become of me,’’ she 
exclaimed, jumping to her feet. ‘‘ What kind of needles 
do you ask for, Florence ?”’ 

Florence smiled at Bob after Olive had hurried off. 
‘* When fancy-work sets in they’ re lost,’’ she commented. 

‘* Who?” he asked. 

‘* Individualists,’’ was the obscure answer. 

For several evenings Olive darned furiously. Ernest 
even found her at it in the gray dawn, wrapped in a 
quilt. 

‘* I can’t help it—it’s an obsession,’’ she apologized. 
‘*T think of it all day: I fairly run home to get to it! 
Do you suppose my brain is softening? But isn’t it 
pretty ?’’ she added, spreading her work before him. 

‘* You do need a vacation,’’ muttered Ernest sleepily. 

She took the finished product to Florence for admira- 
tion the next day, and found her in the pantry making a 
wonderful salad of apples and celery and walnuts. 

‘* Company ?’’ she asked when she had displayed her 
handiwork. 

‘* Oh, no; but it is such fun,’’ said Florence, arrang- 
Olive picked up a 
recipe-book and looked it over in growing surprise. 

‘* Why, there are loads of things to have to eat, aren’t 
there?’’ she said. 

‘* Take that home with you, if you like,’’ Florence 
suggested. ‘‘ It will give you ideas.’’ 

The next night Olive asked permission to leave the 
office early. She arrived home with an armful of pack- 
ages and went at once to the pantry, where she and the 
recipe-book remained closeted for an hour. She sang 
vigorously afterward as she dressed for dinner. 

** T could have things so nice if I just had time,’’ was 
her thought as she ran down for another look at the 
proud dessert in the ice-chest. She, too, had on clean 
white to-night. 

‘* A home is a bully thing, isn’t it?’’ burst forth from 


Ernest after their dinner. The words pleased and yet 
hurt her. 
‘* How can [ help it ?”’ she cried impatiently to herself. 


ox 


Their two weeks of vacation were spent with the 
Masons at a seaside place that called itself a tavern, and 
charged a little more on that account, but was clean and 
pleasant and remote from crowds. Every day was a 
succession of the things Olive liked best: swimming, 
sailing, driving ; and yet under all her satisfaction ran a 
secret, peevish discontent. She was deeply ashamed of 
it, and yet it persisted. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I have what 
Florence— what every other wife has?’’ might have 


been the expression of it, if she had allowed it words. 
She hated herself for the pettiness of it—not dreaming 
that she was struggling against the mighty force of tradi- 
tion. Ernest was the kindest of husbands, but he 
seemed to have forgotten that he ‘‘ hated like thunder,”’ 
and her heart imperceptibly drew away from him. 

** Do let’s stay another week,’’ Florence urged her 
when their last night came. ‘‘ Bob says he can man- 
age it.’’ 

‘* But, my dear, we can’t afford it. Taverns are not 
for the like of us, more than two weeks a year.”’ 

** Oh, is it expensive? I didn’t know what we were 
paying,’’ said Florence easily. 

Olive went slowly up to her room, where Ernest was 
getting ready for dinner. 

‘* Suppose we settle up,”’ she said abruptly. ‘‘ I want 
every last item—every sail and ride and bathing-ticket. 
Don’t leave out a thing.’’ Her insistence might have 
been suggestive to a more subtle mind. 

He took the back of an envelope and a pencil, and 
presently handed her a long account. She paid it at 
once, and spoke worriedly about fourteen cents still 
due him, for lack of the right change. 

‘* Oh, we’ll put that on next month,’’ he reassured 
her, and went out humming. Olive sat down and cried. 

‘* He--can’t really care. He never would have let 
me. He wouldn’t have given in to me—in the—first 
place. Other wives—— You’d think sup—port was the 
—least—— Oh, I know I insisted! But he shouldn’t 
have—listened. If he had really cared ——”’ 

She did not go down to dinner until Ernest came 
looking for her. Her face was cool and composed by 
that time— her manner even more so. She drew away 
from his hand on her shoulder, though there was no one 
in the hall. He looked at her, but made no comment. 

Late that evening, as she sat on the porch, she over- 
heard him ask Florence: ‘*‘ How do you think Olive is 
looking ?”’ 

‘* Not well,’’ was the prompt answer. 
has been working too hard.’”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘i am going to make a stand about 
that office of hers,’’ he asserted. 

Olive felt a pang of shame, followed by a great surge 
of relief. She had not realized before what a burden 
her work had become to her : how this new-born self had 
been fighting for liberation. Dreams of a house as 
sweet as Florence’s, of potted plants in the windows, of 
drawn-worked linen and strange salads, and the silver 
always shining, of—— New longings sent a gasp of 
happiness through her. As Ernest paused by her chair 
to tell her it was late she took his hand in both hers, and 
felt the quick response in the tightening of his fingers. 


or 


Several days—a week —passed, and Ernest ‘seemed 
to have forgotten the stand he had threatened to make. 
Olive went daily to her work, and there was no protest. 
The office had grown hateful to her, the defects in the 
running of her household wore her to nervous tears. 

‘*It is all my own doing, my own choice,’ she up- 
braided her hurt self; but tradition was stronger than 
logic. ‘‘ Other wives !’’ was the aggrieved burden of her 
thoughts. The possibility of a new element coming 
into her life filled her days with restless agitation. ‘‘ I 
don’t care, I will work till I drop!’’ she vowed. Pride 
kept her from betraying her state of mind, and, if she 
was unresponsive, Ernest was too rushed to realize it. 

Two weeks brought her birthday, but there was no 
intimation that Ernest remembered it. When she fol- 
lowed him down to breakfast that morning there was no 
neat package at her plate. 

‘*1 would willingly have paid half of it,’’ thought 
Olive bitterly as she took her seat. 

‘* My dear,” Ernest was looking at her dubiously 
from the hearth-rug, ‘‘ I haven’t any real birthday pres- 
ent for you—only this.’” He took from his pocket a 
little yellow book, which he laid beside her, open at a 
page of figures. ‘‘ There is every blithering cent you 
have ever paid out for the house,’’ he went on with a 
deep breath of relief. ‘‘ I had to take it those first few 
months—but it nearly killed me. Olive, you don’t 
know! I can’t help feeling—like other fellows about 
it. And so, when things took such a brace, I began to 
make it up. I don’t want to go back on your theories, 
old girl’’—his hand closed over hers—‘‘ but I just 
couldn’t stand it. I made up my mind I'd have it all 
there by your birthday or dus¢. And there it is. But 
I’m afraid you will have to lend me some carfare.’’ He 
ended with a laugh, but she sat with bent head, staring 
silently at the open page. 

‘* There is another thing, Olive,’? he went on with 
evident effort. ‘‘ I haven’t forgotten what I agreed to 
before we were married, and, God knows, I don’t 
want to interfere with your individuality or anything 
else. But, just the same, I want you to give up your 
office-work.’’ He sat down on the arm of her chair, 
drawing the bent head toward him. ‘‘I know it’s 
rough, but the work is too hard for you. You have 
seemed overtired for weeks. Will you consider it?”’ 

She clung to him, her face buried in his coat. He 
patted her, dismayed. 

‘* Don't cry, dear! 
you——  ButI— 

‘*Oh, no! 
Ernest !”’ 

‘* Don’t, dear! Whatis it? Have I hurt you?” 

She pulled herself together with a strong effort. 

‘* Not hurt me— punished me,”’ she murmured, laying 
her face on his hand. ‘‘ Oh, Ernest, I am not fit to live 
in the same house with you—but you'll never know it, 
thank Heaven. Iam so glad to stop work. I—lI don’t 
want to be an individual now.”’ 

‘* What do you want, then?” he asked, generously 
ready for any new theory. He felt her tremulous lips 
curve to a smile against his hand. 

** Oh, can’t you guess ?”’ 


‘* T think she 


You needn’t stop right away if 
Do you think I am a beast, Olive?’’ 
Oh, right away this minute! Oh, 
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When Miss Rose Touched the Button 


A Story of the Post-Office: By Homer M. Price 





ORAWN BY F. VAUX WILSON 


ISS ROSE don’t look at some things like most 
people. She says at the bottom of everybody 
there’s something good ; and it’s so, if she had 
the dealing with them, for she’s so good her- 
self that you can’t help being good around 
her. I asked my Sunday-school teacher if 

; i loving some one who was good made you 

better yourself, and she said it did, but she couldn’t explain 

it. I can’t either, butit’s so. I have been carrying special- 
delivery letters for over two years, and ever since Miss 

Rose got me the job, and I began to sign my name 

‘* William Newton, Special Number Four,’’ I’ve seen her 

doing something kind and good to everybody who comes 

to her window at the General Delivery for their letters. 

You would think, just to see her so pleasant and smiling, 
that she wouldn’t know anything about real crime, but she 
does. Of course, I don’t mean as she ever did anything 
wrong, but she knows how people who have sometimes 
gone wrong wouldn’t have done it the next time. Her 
whole idea is to give ’em the second chance. 

I remember once there was a great to-do in the papers 
about a fellow, who was almost a tramp, saving a little baby 
girl from getting killed up in the Central Railroad yards. 
It was ‘*‘ One-eyed’’ Tony’s child, who keeps the fruit- 
stand at the Union Depot. It seemed the little tot had run 
away and was sitting on the tracks playing, down there 
where they make up the freight trains, when here comes a 
box-car kicked by the engine making a flying switch. The 
engine had uncoupled from it, after giving it a hard shove, 
and here it come like lightning, with nobody on it to set 
the brake. This tramp fellow, seeing the situation, makes 
a fly run from the other side of the yard, getting there just 
in time to throw the baby off the track as he flew past her ; 
but a corner of the car gave him a biff on the shoulder that 
put him out of action. They took him to the hospital, 
where the newspaper reporters interviewed him, one of 
them even taking a picture of him and putting it in the 
paper, and it looked just like him, too. He told them his 
name was Hearne Robertson. It was a sorter strange 
name, and Miss Rose remembered it one day, about a week 
after, when she run across a letter addressed to it, witha 
postmark showing it was mailed over in Virginia some- 
where. I was in her room helping her, as I always do when 
I have no ‘‘ specials”’ to carry out, and she says to me: 

‘* Willie, here’s a letter for that man who saved the little 
child from being run over in the Central yard. Don’t you 
remember, the papers gave his name as Hearne Robertson ? 
Let’s put a special-delivery stamp on it, and you take it to 
him at the hospital.’’ 

So we put up a nickel apiece and got the stamp, and I 
took the letter to the hospital. The letter was addressed in 
an old-timy, trembly handwriting, as if some old lady had 
done it who was not used to writing. 
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When I got to the hospital I asked a good-looking young 
man, sitting on the veranda in an invalid chair, if he knew 
Hearne Robertson. Well, sir, he jumped like he was shot 
and says stammeringly : 

‘* Why, why, that’s my name, I reckon.’’ 

When he saw the handwriting he got so shaky he could 
hardly sign for it, and when I turned to leave him he said : 

‘* Stop a minute. How did you know I was here ?”’ 

I told him about Miss Rose seeing his name in the paper, 
and I guess I bragged on hera little like I always do. He 
was eying me all the while I was talking in a way that 
made me nervous. Then he said: 

‘* Does anybody know about this letter but you and your 
Miss Rose?” and I told him no. 

He looked all around to see if any one was listening, and 
said, almost in a whisper : 

“* Tell her to say nothing about it to any one, and if you 
will both keep it a secret I will explain to her when I get 
well enough to get out. If she’s as good as you say she is 
she ought to be willing to give a man a chance.”’ 

So I went back and told Miss Rose what he said, and she 
said we must do as he wished, and say nothing about it. 

About a week afterward I was talking to her when the 
people had stopped calling for mail for a while, when this 
young man slides up to the window from somewhere, and, 
seeing me, asked if the young lady was Miss Rose. He 
kept looking around like he was expecting some one; but 
Miss Rose soon had his confidence, when she told him 
she was glad to meet the man who had, at the risk of his 
own life, saved a little child’s. She talked so kindly and 
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“I Borrowed 
a Pair of 
Wire-cutters 
One Day to 
- Cut the 
Wire With” 





encouragingly to him that he up and showed her the letter 
I took to him, saying it would explain everything. 

Miss Rose read it through, and when she handed it back 
to him there were tears in her eyes, and I said to myself: 
‘* Young man, you may not know it, but you’ve made a 
mighty good friend this morning, and if you’re in trouble 
she’ll help you all right.’’ Ain’t it strange how many ways 
there are of helping folks, when you sure-enough want to 
help them? I never asked her what was in the letter, but 
I’ve handled them long enough to know those trembly, 
scrawly-addressed ones are mostly from old mothers. I 
had to take out some specials then and didn’t hear what 
she said to him, but when I passed him on the corner a few 
moments later he had a smile on his face. 

Several days afterward two detectives came to the office 
and said they were looking for Hearne Robertson, an 
escaped convict from a Virginia penitentiary, and they 
made an arrangement with the postmaster that if Robertson 
came for his mail Miss Rose was to ring an electric bell by 
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touching a button, and the detectives would come and get 
him. They said he had left the hospital several days before, 
but that while there he had written a letter, and they 
thought he would be coming for the answer. Miss Rose 
listened tu them, and turned a little pale, but said if he 
came she’d ring the bell. 

So the detectives got in the assistant postmaster’s office 
and had a jolly good time smoking and telling yarns. Say, 
those fellows are queer ones, ain’t they? They wouldn't 
give a man half a chance, let alone twochances. I reckon 
they have to be that way, but I wouldn’t be one of them for 
all the money there is in the world. 
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Two days after they began to watch there came a letter 
for Hearne Robertson addressed in that same trembly hand, 
from Virginia. When Miss Rose saw it she said to me: 

‘*]’m so sorry. That means he’s coming back forit. I 
reckon I ought not to say it, but I hoped he had gone for 
good. He is not a bad man now, no matter what he has 
been, and if he had the chance he would bea good citizen. 
His old mother told him in that letter that some one had 
sent her the paper with his picture and the account of his 
saving the little girl. She didn’t know until then that he 
had escaped from prison, but she was proud of her boy and 
would pray God for him every hour. She said she was so 
glad he was using hisown name. He said to me he didn’t 
know why he told the reporters his name was Robertson, 


_ but supposed it was because he didn’t think of the danger ; 


but he was glad he had done so now, for if he had not he 
wouldn’t have got his mother’s letter, and no matter what 
happened he was going to do right from now on.”’ 

She then put the letter in the ‘‘ R’’ box and I saw her 
glance at the electric button. If I had been her I wouldn’t 
have pushed it if the man called, but I knew she would. 
She says you must do right every time, and things will 
come around good in the long run. I went to carry some 


“She Asked One of the 
Detectives to Read It” 


“This Tramp Fellow Got There Just in 
Time to Throw the Baby off the Track” 


Eastern mail. The next day I heard her ask the superin- 
tendent of mails how long it would take to get an answer 
from Richmond. I thought then maybe she was writing to 
the man’s mother, but the postmark on the mother’s letter 
was not Richmond. 

Well, after that Miss Rose seemed nervous and excited, 
and every evening when I would shut her window for her 
she would say: ‘‘ I’m so glad.”’ 

But the next morning it was the same way. She kept 
looking down the line of people waiting at her window, and 
sometimes she would start like she saw something that 
scared her. She wouldn’t let me relieve her for lunch, like 
she always had, but said she wasn’t hungry. About four 
days after she mailed the letter she began to ask if the 
Eastern mail was in, and seemed very anxious if it 
was late. She did this for several mornings, and then one 
day when I came in from delivering specials she had a 
big, long letter in her hands that she had opened, and 
she was crying. I felt that I understood, and I said : 

‘*T’m mighty sorry, Miss Rose.’’ 

And she said: ‘‘ lam not; I am happy.’’ 

Ain’t that strange that sometimes you can 
cry when you are as happy as you can be? 


at 


After that she wasn’t nervous a bit, and 
didn’t worry about looking down the line of 
callers ; but I did. When I didn’t have any- 
thing to do I would go out in the corridor 
and look for the man, and I’ve wondered 
what I would have done if I had found him. 
Sometimes, I believe I would have told him 
to skip if he had turned up. I don’t know 
whether it would have been right or not, but 
the detectives kept smoking and laughing 
there in the room as though it was fun to run 
a man down, and Miss Rose had been so 
very sad about it, and I knew she was ten 
times better than they was. They never got 
tired, but kept telling how they had caught 
this fellow and that, and what big rewards 
they got. I borrowed a pair of wire-cutters 
one day to cut the wire with, so that when 
Miss Rose punched the button it wouldn’t 
ring, but then I thought of what she said: if 
you did right it would end all right. 

One morning I was. dusting out the boxes 
with my back turned to the window when I 
heard a man’s voice say : 

‘* Anything for Hearne Robertson, please, 
Miss ?”’ 

I felt the cold chills run up my back, and 
turned around; and there was the man, 
dressed up nicely, with as good a square 
look on his face as you ever saw. 

‘* Yes, I have a letter from your mother 
for you, Mr. Robertson,’’ Miss Rose said, 
and she reached down behind the case and 
touched the button. Away off in the assist- 
ant’s office I heard the boll tine, I certainly 
did wish I had cut that wire, but it was too 
late then. Before I could think almost the detectives were 
there on each side of the man and had handcuffs on him. 
The poor fellow staggered and almost fell to the floor, 
and as I looked at Miss Rose she was smiling. I couldn’t 
understand it. Then she said, just as sweet as could be: 

‘* Mr. Robertson, I have another letter here for you. It 
came addressed to me, but I want you and the other gentle- 
men to read it,’’ and she handed them the same letter I saw 
her have that day she was crying. She asked one of the 
detectives to read it, because, of course, Robertson couldn’t 
on account of being handcuffed. One of them took it and 
unfolded it, and I saw a great big red seal on it. He read 
it, and it was a pardon from the Governor of Virginia for 
one Hearne Robertson, now a non-resident of that State. 
And then there was a personal letter from the Governor to 
Miss Rose, telling her he did this because of the love and 
the prayers of that old Virginia mother she had written him 
about, and because he believed that when this man saved 
a little child that He, who called little children to Him, had 
forgiven him also. 

The poor man with the handcuffs on was shaking like a 
leaf when they got through reading the two documents, and 
the detectives looked mad, but Miss Rose was looking at 
them a-crying and smiling and laughing all at the same time. 









“The Detectives Got in 
the Assistant Postmaster’s 
Office and Had a Jolly 
Good Time Smoking 
and Telling Yarns” 
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specials, and when I got back she asked me to get hera 
special-delivery stamp, and she put it on a great fat letter 
and took it to the canceling-machine herself, and I heard 
her tell one of the mailing clerks to be sure and get it in the 
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“AND all the rest of my 
property I bequeath 
in equal shares to 


Margaret Thorley,” of West 
Philadelphia, only daughter of 
my dead sister, and to Morton 
Hale, of El Paso, Texas, eldest 
son of my cousin Morton. 
Provided : 

“1, That for a period of three 
consecutive months within a 
year following my death these 
two shall dine every day in 
each other’s company. 

"2. That they shall not become engaged to nor marry 
each other. 

“In the event of their failing to comply literally and im- 
plicitly with these conditions I direct that the sealed codicil 
to my will be opened and my estate administered according 
to itsterms. If the conditions are fulfilled in good faith the 
codicil is to be burned unopened in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

‘My purpose in making this disposition of my property 
is not to confirm my friends’ impression of an old bachelor’s 
eccentricity, but to test the notion that mere propinquity is 
enough to bring about a union between young people, and 
to protest against the manner in which the nucleus of my 
property came to me. JARED HALE.” 
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‘* How did his property come to him?’’ asked Morton 
Hale, lifting his eyes from the queer document, the whole 
of it in the crabbed handwriting of a very old man, 

Margaret Thorley blushed. Her pretty face had been 
a theatre of emotions ever since she had handed this 
recently arrived young Texan her Uncle Jared’s will. 

‘* He—you know his own father made just such a 
will,’’ she explained, ‘‘ except that the two people men- 
tioned were required to marry.”’ 

‘* Good nerve—that!’’ The Texan watched the play 
of color over the girl’s fair skin with a naive sort of 
pleasure. ‘* And who was the girl?”’ 

‘*T thought you knew— your mother, Mr. Hale.”’ 

‘* Phew! And she, the plucky little body ——”’ 

‘* Fell in love with your father and forfeited the for- 
tune,”’ 

The Texan’s keen blue eyes, so startling a contrast to 
his tanned face, dwelt upon the beauty of the grounds 
about this old mansion, but he saw only an empty chair 
in a cottage down in a little town on the Rio Grande. 

‘* Do not judge Uncle Jared harshly,”’ said the girl. 

‘*] hadn’t thought of him. But he doesn’t show up 
very fine, does he? Blamed if I'd like the sight of myself 
after I’d taken the money a girl lost by sticking to the 
man she cared for!’ 

‘* She was a—a bit hot-headed herself, they say, in 
those days,’’ Miss Thorley said rather primly. ‘‘ And 
Uncle Jared was wounded by her attributing the most 
sordid motives to him, while as a matter of f .ct he really 
— loved her —and was ——”’ 

‘* And was quite ready to love to order. 
she despised him—a woman like that! She never 
changed. She was brave and straight as a man to the 
end; nothing crooked, nothing weak about her !’’ 

The girl’schin went up. The quick, resenting gesture 
showed her round, young throat lifting like a omnes 
stem from the moss of muslin and lace that bedded it. 

‘* 1’m very like Uncle Jared.’’ There was a challenge 
in the girl’s voice. 

‘* In that you'll follow instructions as to whom you'll 
love or not love?’’ he demanded. 

She flushed indignantly under his twinkling eyes. 
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‘* Well,’’ he went on without waiting for her answer, 
‘* I’m afraid I shall be like my mother in this, too. It’s 
not unlikely that I’ll resent your uncle’s meddling in my 
affairs, his gift with the impertinent string to it, by falling 
desperately in love with the very ——”’ 

‘* You'll pardon me,”’ interrupted the girl stiffly, rising 
as she spoke. ‘‘ I have promised Mrs. Mygatt, my old 
friend, whose sudden attack of neuralgia prevented her 
from welcoming you, to read to her this afternoon. We 
thought it best, she and I, to invite you to spend these 
three months with us here at the old place in order that 
you might more conveniently fulfill Uncle Jared’s stipu- 
lation as to our dining together. But, of course, we have 
no desire to take up your time apart fiom a strict inter- 
pretation of what my uncle asks of us. We have given 
you Uncle Jared’s own rooms. [hope you will find them 
comfortable. Perkins will show you tothem. We dine 
at seven. Till then ig 

She nodded and passed into the house, leaving him 
alone upon the broad stone piazza. 

He leaned back in the porch rockér, following with his 
eyes the last lace-edged ruffle that billowed after her. 
Then he got up, stretched his long, lean body, sprang 
down the steps two at a time, out through the grounds, 
and hailed the first car bound downtown. 

It was from there, from a cheap restaurant on Chestnut 
Street, that a telephone message came to Miss Thorley 
late that afternoon. 

‘* Miss Thorley? Yes. This is Morton Hale,’’ she 
heard. The wire seemed to have imparted a rather 
sardonic tone to the Texan’s big voice. ‘‘ I want you 
to come into town and have dinner with me here at the 
Dennison and ——”’ 

‘* Where!’’ Margaret’s voice was incredulous. 

‘** At the Dennison.”’ 

‘* But I never dine at the Dennison, and besides——’”’ 

‘* But Ido. It seems a jolly, cozy little place with not 
too much style. Docome. Bring your friend, the old 
lady, if it’s the proper thing.”’ 

‘** Thank van Ghamalt you exceedingly both for myself 
and for Mrs. Mygatt.’’ ‘The girl’s voice was sarcastically 
sweet. ‘‘ But as we have arranged to dine at home we 
couldn’t possibly ——’’ 

‘*Then you won’t come?’’ came in good-natured 
tones over the wire. ‘‘ Sorry. Good-by.’’ 


No wonder 





An Old Bachelor of Arts 


By Miriam Michelson, Author of “In the Bishop’s Carriage,” etc. 


Margaret was still sitting chained to her chair by aston- 
ishment when Mrs. Mygatt entered. Then the girl 
jammed the receiver on the hook and flew to her friend. 

‘* Of course he’s nothing but a cowboy, Peggy,”’ said 
the old lady soothingly. ‘* He does not know how to 
behave. I will see him and talk to him at the first 
opportunity. There, there, dearie, don’t fret! We'll 
sail the very day the three months are up, and you need 
never be bothered with him again.”’ 

But Mrs. Mygatt’s opportunity. did not come immedi- 
ately. Young Hale had all the world of the East to see, 
and it was not till the end of the week that she found 
him writing a letter in old Jared’s library. 

She was a very active, white-haired little lady with a 
round, pink face, and pretty, old, gray eyes. She spoke 
at length to the Texan, though she was surprised and 
mollified at the manner of his reception of her. 

‘* Shall I say to Miss Thorley that we are to have the 
pleasure of your company at dinner to-night?’’ she 
concluded forgivingly. 

‘* Say to Miss Thorley, if you will be so good, Mrs. 
Mygatt,’’ he responded pleasantly as he held the door 
open for her, ‘* that I shall always be happy to discuss 
with her any matter that interests her.’’ 

Mrs. Mygatt gasped and fled. 

‘** You'll have to arrange it with him yourself, Peggy,’’ 
she said, after reporting her own failure. 

‘* Not I!’’ Margaret’s chin lifted aggressively. 
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Early the next morning Margaret was out in the 
hedged-in rose-garden when she came upon the Texan 
smoking his pipe beneath her favorite rainbow rose. 
She flushed with anger at finding him there, with 
confusion at appearing before him in a kimono. 

‘* It’s a pity,” he drawled, putting away the pipe, 
‘* that a man can’t have the best two things on earth at 
the same time.”’ 

‘* Don’t disturb yourself on my account,” 
disdainfully, ‘‘ I’m going right in. And you will not be 
interrupted. No one comes here except myself.’’ 

He smiled at the tart little sting, bent and pulled a rose 
and held it toward her as though he were trying its effect 
against the soft folds that made a V at her throat. ‘‘ It 
would look mighty pretty there,’’ he said impersonally. 

But she turned away as though. she hadn’t heard. 

‘* Tsay,” he drawled, fastening the rose philosophically 
in the lapel of his coat while he walked on beside her, 
‘* don’t you think you’re overdoing instructions? Old 
Jared didn’t order you to hate me.” 

‘* And doesn’t it occur to you,’’ she flared back, 
‘* that you’re outdoing even your mother? She only 
forfeited her own share of the property, although I don’t 
doubt ——”’ 

He looked quickly down at her, and she caught his 
eye’s flash as she looked up. 

‘* It isn’t—becoming in a soft, pretty little thing like 
you to use that tone in speaking to a man oi his mother,”’ 
he said gravely, and turned up an alley of la Frances 
that led to old Jared’s wing. 

It was a delightful sound that stopped him—the soft 
rustle of muslin skirts, the swift, light fall of slippered 
feet, the quick breathing of a remorseful, girlish heart. 

‘*[—beg your pardon—truly,’’ she panted, holding 
out her hand. 

He took it in both of his. ‘‘ Do you care so all-fired 
much for this money ?”’ he demanded. 

‘** Ye-es, I think I do. Why shouldn’t I? You do 
yourself, or you wouldn’t have come on here all the way 
from Texas, would you?”’ 

He dropped her hand. ‘‘ No—of course —that’s why 
Icame. It could not be any other reason, could it?”’ 

‘* | can’t imagine any other,” she said distantly. Then 
she added, ‘‘ And this being the case I fail to understand 
why you don’t begin to fulfill the will’s conditions. The 
sooner we begin the three months the sooner we shall be 
at liberty to do as we please. I’m going abroad after- 
ward. Are you going back to Texas?’’ she asked. 
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He did not answer for a moment. ‘‘ What is the use 
of beginning the three months ?— we’ ll never finish them,’’ 
he said at last. 

‘* | don’t see why not.”’ 

‘* Just because you'll balk.’’ 

‘* Balk! Why, I consider it a very easy condition.” 

‘* If it’s done your way.”’ 

‘*T'm sure,’’ she began, ‘‘I never thought ——”’ 

‘* That's just it. You took it all for granted and put 
me in my place at the start. I was to put on a Tuxedo 
and be as near a swell as I could manage. Well, I 
won't. All the money in this big brick city won’t tempt 
me toimake a donkey of myself for a girl that thinks she’s 
made of different ’dobe than I. If I’m to go out of my 
way it’ll do you a mighty lot of good to go out of yours 
half the time. You don’t know anything of the world 
but its swells and snobs. If you’re ready to meet me 
half-way we’ll begin the three-months’ scheme. _ If you’re 
not the money can go to—Jericho. I’m going back to 
Texas. Good-by.’’ 

He had his trunk almost packed when her note came. 

‘I’m ready,’’ it read. ‘* Do you insist upon my 
making the first concession, or will you dine with us to- 
night? It will be a favor, for I have invited friends.’’ 

On his way down that evening he met her in the hall. 
She was all in white and lacelike loveliness. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ he said softly, ‘* how I dared bully 
you. You take my breath away.” 

‘* They give rather downright compliments in Texas, 
don’t they ?’’ she murmured. 

‘* It depends on the provocation,”’ he replied. 

The next day they dined at the Dennison with Mrs. 
Mygatt, who rose with a sigh of relief when the meal 
was ended. 

From Miss Thorley, though, no sign of dissatisfaction 
came as the weeks went by. She even began to take 


she said 


pleasure in the novelty of 
the entertainment the Texan 
provided on the alternate 
days when he was _ host. 
They went out to a suburb 
to an old-style farmhouse 
dinner. They invaded a 
skimpy little boarding- 
house. They were guests at 
a ‘‘ family dinner’’ on the 
top floor of a great depart- 
ment store where the meal 
was shared by the shopgirls. They went down to the 
shore and dined at an inn famous for its planked shad 
and the Bohemian company that affected it. They took 
a trolley ride out of town and piecnicked in the woods. 
And Mrs. Mygatt followed patiently, looking upon these 
aberrations as alternate nightmares sandwiched in be- 
tween blissful culinary dreams. 

She fell asleep sitting bolt upright against a shapely 
birch that evening out in the forest, and Miss Thorley 
and the Texan spread a steamer rug over her feet and 
left her there with the sundust sifting through the lacelike, 
leafy greenness upon her silvered head. 
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There was a charm for the young Southerner in the 
soft warmth of the long twilight, in the new sylvan beauty 
of Eastern woods, in being alone with this girl—the one 
in the world set apartfrom him. He followed her as in a 
dream, gathering the violets, the quaker-ladies, the prim- 
roses, the dogwood to which she merrily introduced him. 
But his dream was broken and he felt a pang of exquisite 
terror when he heard a cry and saw her, a few feet ahead, 
slip down the steep bank that rose from the stream. 

When she opened her eyes after a few moments’ 
unconsciousness she smiled up at him bending over her, 
and sat up shivering. He put his coat about her. 

‘* You’re not hurt, are you?”’ he cried. 

Something in his tone sent the blood dancing through 
her veins. ‘‘ How quick you must have been,’’ she 
murmured, ‘‘to—to have saved me.’’ She put out 
both her hands and he caught them in his, chafing them 
tenderly. 

It was this tableau that Mrs. Mygatt, waking and 
seeking her charge, came upon. ‘‘ The thing to do is to 
hurry back to town,’’ she said sharply. 

But the Texan had sprained his ankle in his quick leap 
after Miss Thorley, and it was very late that night when 
they arrived at Hale Mansion. 

Margaret came in to him the next evening while he 
was lying on the couch in old Jared’s library, followed by 
the imperturbable Perkins carrying a tray. 

‘* Dinner is served, Mr. Hale,’’ she said, a note of 
laughter in her voice despite its hoarseness. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mygatt is coming, and we'll dine ex /amidle, though you 
haven’t sent us an invitation.’’ 

‘* You’ve taken cold,’’ he said, pulling himself up. 
‘* And you are a forgiving saint to come to me. They 
told me you were in bed. Why did you get up?” 

‘* To fulfill Uncle Jared’s condition, of course,’’ she 
said. She was arranging the flowers and spreading the 
cloth on the table beside him. 

He took the blossoms out of her hand and held it 
tight. ‘‘ Only that?’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Was it only 
that?” 

Her eye wavered and the color shot to her cheek. 

‘** Perkins !’’ shouted the Texan. ‘‘Get out of here!”’ 
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When Mrs. Mygatt came in Hale was saying, ‘‘ It’s 
only a cottage we’ll have, Peggy, but when it gets too 
small to hold our happiness we’ll get out under the 
Texan sky and shout it to the stars.”’ 

‘* You need not shout it to the servants, Mr. Hale,”’ 
said the old lady severely. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,” he answered, while Margaret 
jumped up allablush. ‘‘ A miracle like this—fancy just 
the sweetest thing in girls the Lord has created giving up 
a fortune for a fellow like me !”’ 

** She’s a goose,’’ said Mrs. Mygatt. 

‘*Isn’t she?’’ he laughed, reaching out to grasp the 
old lady’s hand. ‘‘ Congratulate me.’’ 

‘*T do,”’ she grumbled, ‘* but ——”’ 

‘* But think what he’s giving up for me, dear Mrs. 
Mygatt,’’ interrupted Margaret softly. 

She was standing by old Jared’s desk. She opened 
the drawer and took out a sealed envelope. ‘‘ It’s the 
codicil,’ she said with a smile and a sigh, breaking the 
seal. ‘‘ I'll read it to you: 

‘“**T, Jared Hale, herewith revoke all other wills 
made by me and leave all my property to—to——’ Oh!” 
The girl’s voice faltered. She looked appealingly at 
Mrs. Mygatt, dropped the document in the old lady’s 
lap and fled from the room. 

‘* Oh, where are my glasses!”’ cried the old lady. 
‘* There !’’ She handed the paper to Hale. ‘‘ For 
pity’s sake read it to me!” 

‘*** To Margaret Thorley and Morton Hale in trust,’ ”’ 
he began slowly —‘‘‘ in trust—for—the——’ Oh, ha! 
ha! ha!’’ He fell back upon the couch, his laughter 
filling the room. 

‘* | believe you’re both mad,” ejaculated Mrs. Mygatt. 

‘* No—listen and see how sane we are,” he said, 
recovering. ‘‘‘ In trust,’ it says, ‘ for the son they will 
name Jared Thorley Hale, after the man who brought 
them together.’ Oh, the artful old bachelor! Bless him 
—we shall name a dozen sons after him.’’ 

The old lady’s face was softly pink. She took Hale’s 
hand and stroked it gently. ‘‘ I am so glad,”’ she said 
—‘‘ so glad I—I thet don’t know what to do.”’ 

‘*Do? There’s only one thing to do. Get Peggy to 
come back here this minute!’’ pleaded the Texan. 
‘* The saucy girl’s taking advantage of a poor man’s 
bad ankle. Tell her if she doesn’t come to me I'll 
break it over again, but I’ll get to her!” 
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The Girl with the Blue Sailor 


























“As He Mounted the Steps to Them They Opened Suddenly and Disclosed in Their Midst Her of the Sailor” 


CHAPTER V 


OR some moments Sheldon stood staring, 

incapéz indeed, of 
connected thought. He saw only her grace of 
pose as, chin in hand, she gazed out over the 
valley. Then, as the mists cleared, his eyes 
began to glow with humorous perception, for 
he saw the warm color coming and going in 
the cheek that was turned toward him. At last she moved, 
arose slowly, and looked down. 

‘Oh!”’ she cried, with a little start. 

‘* Well done !’’ he commended, and clapped ne hands 
softly. ‘* Worthy of a larger audience !”’ 

She flushed a little, but could not wholly repress a smile. 

‘ You were pretending, too,’’ she said. 

‘* When, may I ask ?’’ 

‘* When you stood down there a moment ago attitudiniz- 
ing and spouting poetry.”’ 

It was his turn to flush, and he reddened in good earnest. 

‘* T’m not such a fool as that!’’ he protested. 

‘* Then you didn’t know I was here?”’ 

‘* Certainly not ; how should I?” 

‘] thought it was a plot!’’ she cried, and stamped her 
foot. ‘‘I think so yet!” 

‘* A plot? A plot?” and a sudden light burst upon him. 
‘* Oh, now I understand !’ 

‘* Then you’re a victim, too?”’ 

‘* Oh, not a victim — quite the opposite of a victim.”’ 

‘Then I suppose I must forgive you. 

‘* You certainly must. May I come up?” 

‘* Tf you wish. I’m coming down.’ 

‘* ThenI won’tcomeup. Oh, yes, | must—I promised.’’ 

‘* Promised whom ?”’ 

‘* My benefactor who brought me hither.”’ 

‘** One of the plotters ?”’ 

‘ [suppose so— but I forgive all his sins against me.’ 

She stamped her foot again. 

‘* Oh, it's too bad of them!’’ she cried. Then she 
stopped, her brows knitted. ‘‘ May I ask where you're 
stopping ?”’ 

‘* [’m the guest of Mynheer Van Valkenburg.”’ 

‘* Then you know the Robertses ?’’ 

‘*Oh, very well! You don’t mean that, by any 
chance, you, also ag 

‘* Yes ; and now I shall have to go away.”’ 

‘* I don’t see why.”’ 

‘* Of course you don’t see why! You, a mere man! 
You don’t care—it makes no difference to you !”’ 

He stood looking at her a moment. 

‘* I see,’’ he said slowly at, last. ‘‘ No, I suppose it 
doesn’t make so much difference to me. But—well, 
you needn’t go away. I’ll go 

‘* Oh, no!”’ she protested. ‘‘ You’ve done nothing. 
Why should I drive you away? Besides,’’ she hesi- 
tated, coloring a little, ‘‘ it’s not so much your being 
there as that they know ——’”’ 

She stopped again and colored more vividly. 
Sheldon’s heart was beating madly. 
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‘* You wrote them, I suppose, of the —ah—contre- 
temps ?”’ 

* Yes—yesterday, when I told them I was coming. 
But how did they know it was you?”’ 

‘* They discovered it by accident —a friend of mine 
supplied the details. He and his wife were on the 
train— the real culprits.’’ 

She nodded, still looking at him searchingly from 
the corner of her eye. 

‘* There might be another way,’’ she said at last. 

‘We could turn the tables, perhaps ; pretend we had 
not met up here; pretend we had never before seen 
each other when they introduce us, as they’re sure to 
do; be merely indifferent, cold, uninterested—that 
ought not to be difficult.’’ 

‘* Ought it not?’’ Sheldon groaned inwardly. 

‘* It would be a very proper revenge to take on them 
for their—their hardihood.”’ 

‘* But I don’t believe in revenge,” protested Sheldon. 

‘* Either that, or I shall have to go away.”’ 

‘* Oh, I agree. But there’s one thing I don’t under- 
stand. How do you happen to be here?”’ 

‘ They’re my cousins; I came last night on the 
stage from Westkill.’’ 

‘* That’s why they were so anxious to keep me 
away from the house,’’ said the Deacon thoughttully. 

‘ Did they keep you away ?”’ 

‘* They kept me out on the lake till nearly mid- 
night. It’s undoubtedly a plot. But I meant to ask 
by what miracle you came to be up here on this rock 
— how did they manage that?” 

‘* Oh, it was a wager —they dared me, so, of course, 
Icame. I shall never forgive them !’’ 











‘oR you must forgive them,” protested Sheldon. 

‘One mustn’t be vindictive. / have forgiven them.’ 

‘I shall not forgive them for a long time—not till I’ve 
had my revenge,”’ she said. ‘‘ You, of course, will do as 
you please.”’ 

‘I’m going to do as you please,’’ corrected Sheldon. 
‘I’m entirely at your command. Hadn’t I better come 
up and sit down while we arrange our plan?”’ 

‘* Oh, no; it isn’t that intricate. We’re simply not to 





know each other.”’ 


Sheldon’s face fell. 

‘ But, of course,’’ he pointed out, ‘‘ as the plot progresses 
there will be further details to be worked out.”’ 

‘We can cross that bridge when we come to it,’’ she 
retorted curtly. ‘‘ Now, I think, I must be going down. 
Wait ten minutes before you follow me. And remember, 
we’re strangers— we really are, anyway, you know.”’ 

‘* | don’t think so,’’ said Sheldon, ‘‘ but I'll do my best.”’ 
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She smiled at him, or, perhaps, at his tone of resignation. 

‘* ’m not going to stay a great while,’’ she said, ‘‘ so the 
strain won’t be excessive. Good-by.’’ 

** Good-by.”’ 

He stood, cap in hand, watching her until she disap- 
peared among thetrees. Then he, too, started downward. 

‘* No,”’ he said, stopping suddenly. ‘‘ I’ve got to climb 
the rock—I promised Agens.’’ 

He scrambled up it hastily, sat for a moment on the 
promontory where he had first seen her, then descended. 
He was a little anxious about her—she should have per- 
mitted him to accompany her through the wood—his 
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imagination suddenly peopled it with nameless dangers 
—and he hastened his steps. He came to the place 
where he had left Agens, but that worthy was nowhere 
in sight. 

da Sneaked off,’? commented Sheldon, and hurried on. 

But she of the white sailor was agile, too, for when 
he reached the edge of the clearing he saw her far 
ahead of him. He sat down in the shadow of the trees 
and waited until she reached the house, then he 
sauntered slowly toward it. As he turned the corner 
he was surprised to see a group on the porch awaiting 
him. It was the Robertses and Agens and his wife, 
and as he mounted the steps to them they opened sud- 
deniy and disclosed i in their midst her of the sailor. 

‘* Mr. Sheldon,” called Cecil, ‘‘ let me introduce you 
to our cousin, Dorothy Merton. Dorothy, this is the 
Mr. Sheldon we were speaking of a moment ago,’ 

They were tense, expectant, waiting for the dénoue- 
ment, as one does at the theatre. 

Miss Merton bowed carelessly, with no hint of recog- 
nition. 

Sheldon’s hands were trembling as he bowed in 
return. He didn’t like her unconcern, but the gasp 

which ran around the group repaid him in a way. 

‘*You—you haven’t met Mr. Sheldon 
Dorothy ?’’ stammered Cecil, after a moment. 

‘ Before? Why, where should I have met him?” 

** You were both mountain-climbing this morning.’’ 

‘* Oh, the mountain is large and the woods are dense. I 
did hear something breaking through the underbrush, but 
I thought it was a cow.”’ 

‘* See here, Agens,’’ broke in Sheldon, fearful of further 
questions, ‘‘ why didn’t you wait for me?’’ 

‘* T got hungry,” replied Agens. 

‘* Then why don’t you go in to breakfast ?”’ 

‘*T’m going. But I say, Deacon, did you go up to the 


before, 


rock ?”’ 
‘* Sure I did; clear to the top.’’ 
‘You were up to Old Sentinel, too, weren’t you, 


Dorothy?” queried Maud sweetly. 
you know.”’ 

‘* Of course I was ; I sat on top of it quite a while.”’ 

‘* How queer that you shouldn’t have seen Mr. Sheldon!”’ 

‘* Very queer!’’ she assented dryly. ‘‘ Suppose we.go 
in to breakfast. Climbing gives one an appetite.”’ 
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‘* We’ve persuaded Mr. Van Valkenburg to give us a 
table together,’’ remarked Mrs. Roberts as they entered 
the dining-room. ‘‘ One likes to be with one’s friends.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ supplemented Mrs. Agens, ‘‘ we were very glad 
to find it could be arranged. Will you sit here, Mr. 
Sheldon ?”’ 

Sheldon could not help smiling to find himself assigned 
a place next Miss Merton. 

‘*T hope you will lik> 
kills,’’ he remarked. 

‘* T always have liked them.”’ 

‘* You came last night ?’”’ 

‘* Yes—from Westkill. I’ve been 
visiting some friends there for a few 
days.”’ 

** She came up on the boat from 
New York Tuesday night,’’ remarked 
Maud innocently. ‘‘ Wasn’t that 
your boat, Mr. Sheldon?” 

‘* Yes—the evening boat.’’ 

‘* There were a great many people 
aboard,”’ said Miss Merton. 

‘* And oh, Dorothy, what a funny 
adventure that was of yours as you 
were getting on the train at the 
Point !”’ 

Miss Merton flushed, and Sheldon 
rather expected a stinging answer, 
but she controlled herself. 

‘* Pray don’t speak of it. 
it anything but funny.”’ 

** Old Deacon, here, had an adven- 
ture, too,” broke in Agens. ‘‘ A lot 
of people took him for a bridegroom 
and showered him with rice.’’ 

‘* Rock,” said Sheldon sternly, 
‘*T’ve protected you in this deceit 
till now, but I'll protect you no longer. 
Let me tell you how it was, good 
people. Here were this bride and 
groom, getting on the train, blushing, 
confused, stumbling over each other, 
with rice pattering in showers about 
them. It isn’t wonderful if a few 
grains fell on the bystanders.’’ 
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Agens stared at him a moment, 
fairly speechless with astonishment. 

‘* Why,” he sputtered —‘‘ why, you 
soulless prevaricator! They never 
saw us—they——”’ 

‘* Rock, you pain 
rupted Sheldon sadly. 
it. Tell the truth. 
does it make now? 
man!”’ 

‘‘Ownup! Why, Deacon— Edith, 
I call you to witness ——”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t drag your wife into it! 
I don’t see what all this fuss is about, 
anyway.”’ 

** Neither do I,’ 


‘* That was the bet, 


the Cats- 


I thought 


me,’’ inter- 
‘* Don’t do 
What difference 
Own up like a 


’ agreed Miss 


Merton. ‘* Suppose we change the 
subject. What shall we do to-day, 
girls?” 


** Suppose we go up to the Notch, 
picnicking,” suggested Cecil. 
**Won’t you come, Mr. Sheldon?’’ 
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Sheldon was opening his lips to accept when he caught 
a glance from the corner of his neighbor’s eye. 

‘* Thank you,”’ he stammered, ‘‘ but I—lI fear I 
can’t. I’ve got some work to do.”’ 

** Oh, tell that to the marines!”’ 
** Of course you'll come.” 

Sheldon’s resolution was wavering; he felt that his 
strength was not equal to the task. 

‘* We mustn’t interfere with your work,’ said his 
neighbor coldly. ‘‘ You’re quite right to refuse, Mr. 
Sheldon.”’ 

Sheldon’s spirits underwent a sudden numbing change. 

‘** Of course I’m right,’’ he said, a little hotly. ‘‘ I’ve 
been loitering too long already. You will excuse me,’’ 
and he arose from his place and left the room. 

‘* Why, Dorothy Merton!’’ gasped Cecil, the first 
instant of amazement over. ‘‘ How could you!”’’ 

‘* How could I what, Cecil?’’ asked Miss Merton smil- 
ing sweetly, though her eyes were bright with vexation. 

‘* How could you be so rude to him?”’ 

‘* Rude? But I wasn’t. I merely remarked that he 
was right not to let us interfere with his work.’’ 
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Five minutes later Agens cornered Cecil Roberts at 
one end of the veranda. 

‘*It’s all off,’’ he said. ‘‘I wash my hands of it. 
She’s not good enough for old Deacon.”’ 

‘*] don’t blame you for thinking so. I don’t know 
what to make of it. She’s not at all like herself.’’ 

‘* Thank Heaven, the Deacon doesn’t seem im- 
pressed,’’ added Agens fervently. ‘‘He’s in no danger. 
Of course, they’re the two that got the rice-—I saw her 
that night when she got off at Shandaken—but the 
Deacon doesn’t even remember her. Queer, isn’t it?’’ 

‘* Very queer,’’ assented Cecil, and walked thought- 
fully away. 

Meanwhile, Sheldon, puffing his pipe viciously in his 
room, was in an exceedingly ugly frame of mind. He 
had been snubbed cruelly, remorselessly, and it hurt. 
He heard the wagon driven around to the front of the 
house, the sound of girlish voices talking and laughing. 
Then there came a volley of good-byes and the wagon 
rattled away down the road. 

Fora moment a sudden hot desire for flight possessed 
him. Why not pack his trunk and leave the place before 
they returned ? 

‘* Why, I’m growing childish!’’ he said in dismay. 
‘*What’s the matter with me? No, my friend, you 
won’t behave like a baby. You'll stay right here and 
gotowork likeaman. Thisisgoodforyou. You need 
a little sequestration. How about that great story you 
were going to write?’’ 

He got out pen and paper, moved his table over near 
the window, filled a fresh pipe and fell to work. But 
the words seemed to fail him. For long moments he 
would stop and gaze out at the hillside opposite. At 
last he turned back, read what he had written, grimaced 
and tore it up furiously. He strode to the window and 
stood there, the very image of irritation. 


retorted Agens. 


CHAPTER VI 


HEN Sheldon descended, some four hours later, he 
was surprised to find Roberts in the dining-room. 

‘* Didn’t you go with the picnic ?’’ he asked. 

‘* No, I didn’t teel quite equal to it, sir,’’ answered 
the other. ‘‘ The girls will get along very well, I daré 
say, under the care of Mrs. Roberts and Mr. Agens.’’ 

‘* Oh, undoubtedly,’’ agreed Sheldon, and they took 
their seats. 

‘* We're always glad to have Dorothy with us,’’ 
Roberts continued. ‘‘ She teaches in New York, but 
quite at the other end of town from us, so we don’t get 
to see her nearly so often as we’d like. She's a bright 
girl and a very brave one.’”’ 

He told the story briefly while Sheldon listened —not 
an uncommon story of a girl, thrown upon her own 
resources by her father’s failure and death, facing life as 
bravely as might be. 

‘* Of course, we wanted her to come to us,’’ he added, 
‘* but she refused. I believe now that she was right, 
though I didn’t then. If she had come her only escape 
from a feeling of dependency would have been marriage ; 
now she doesn’t need to think of that-until the right man 
comes along. She’s kept a lot of her old friends, too. 
She’s been visiting with the Hamertons, who own a big 
place just back of Westkill. They do say that young 
Luther Hamerton——’’ 

‘*Do you know him?’ asked Sheldon, despising 
himself for the question, but unable to suppress it. 

‘* Yes—a very decent sort of young fellow. Will you 
join me in a cigar?” 

They went out together and sat on the porch with 
their chairs tilted back in an attitude grotesquely rural ; 
but Sheldon got no pleasure from hissmoke. To enjoy 
tobacco one needs a quiet and contented mind, and he 
possessed neither at this moment. At last he excused 
himself and went back to his room. 

‘* Well, my friend,’’ he began, ‘‘ let’s have this out. 
What difference can it make to you whether this young 
Hamerton’s a nice fellow? Suppose you were fool 
enough to fall in love with a girl, what would you have 
to offer her? Would you have the nerve to ask her to 
share your two-by-four existence? I hope not; I hope 
you haven’t rot that low! Well, and that being the 
case, are you going to mope around like a sick cur, or 
are you going to look things in the face and make the 
best of them with what manhood you've got?”’ 
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The clouds passed after a time; the sky cleared a 
little, and he was able to get to his work. Gradually 
he became absorbed in it ; line followed line across the 
page ; he did not notice how the light was failing until 
a knock at the door caused him to look up. 

‘* May I come in?’’ asked Agens, coming in. 

‘* Back, are you? Have a nice time?”’ 

‘* Not a bit of it. There was something out of kelter 
somewhere. I say, Deacon,” he added, sitting down, 
‘* that Miss Merton isa stinger. Oh, how she poured it 
into me! Shot and shell—no quarter, though I cried 
for it! You should have seen my wife! You'd better 
come down if you want any supper. What are you 
looking so confoundedly self-satisfied about ?’’ 


‘* ’ve been doing good work, Rock,’’ said Sheldon, 
putting away his manuscript and donning his coat. ‘* I 
wasn’t quite sure it was in me.’’ 

‘* Of course it’s in you!” and Agens threw an arm 
affectionately around the Deacon’s shoulders. ‘‘ I’ve 
always known it!”’ 

‘* Shut up, you blarney. What is it you're after?”’ 

‘* Deacon,’’ said Agens, laughing, ‘‘ I’ve been in- 
trusted with a most important mission. We’re to go 
boating again to-night— it’s the only diversion the place 
offers — and I’ve been instructed to secure your valuable 
attendance. Will you come?’’ 

‘* Yes, of course. Why shouldn’t I?”’ 

‘* No reason on earth why you shouldn’t, except the 
stubbornness and contrariety of your nature. Well, 
that’s off my mind. Come on down to supper.”’ 

At the table Sheldon smiled to perceive that Miss 
Merton was not seated beside him. That place was 
taken by Cecil Roberts, and her cousin merely nodded 
to him from the other end of the board. 

‘* Well, I hope you were punished !’’ Cecil began. 

‘* Punished ?”’ 

‘* By a day of solitude and unpleasant meditations !”’ 

‘Oh, I had my bad moments,”’ he smiled ; ‘‘ but, on 
the whole, I did very well.” 

‘* And you’re shameless enough to admit it! 
we missed you. You mustn’t act so again.”’ 

‘* Thank you. Absence seems to iid 

‘* No, it doesn’t. A second offense will not be par- 
doned. You’re going with us to-night?”’ 

‘* With pleasure.”’ 

‘* And, Mr. Sheldon,’”? she added in a lowe; tone, 
‘* don’t judge her hastily.’”’ 

‘* 1 don’t judge her at all. Why should I?” 

‘* Now you’re provoking again.”’ 

** What must I say ?”’ 

‘* Say nothing — if the right thing doesn’t occur to you.”’ 

Sheldon fell obediently silent and devoted himself to 
his food, while his companion observed him with a look 
between a smile and a frown. 

‘* You’re a most irritating man,’’ she said at last; 
‘* but you sha’n’t discourage me.”’ 

‘* Discourage ?”’ 

‘* No matter; only see that you’re on hand to-night.”’ 

‘* I'll be there,’’ he assured her ; and he was. 


or 


It was again to Cecil’s care that he was committed for 
the walk down to the lake. And he hadacertain subtle 
pleasure in her companionship, which caused him to hold 
back a little — to loiter willfully — until the others were 
lost in the gloom ahead. 

The night was cool and clear, with just the faintest 
breeze among the treetops, and they walked on silently, 
enjoying it. At last they came to the lake, where the 
others were waiting for them. He had a faint hope — 
and wondered at it somewhat—that she might con- 
tinue his companion ; but he saw in a moment that such 
was not the program and that it was beyond his power 
to alter it. So he watched with an appreciative eye the 
little piece of generalship which threw Miss Merton into 
his care. 

‘* Maud and I are going with Mr. and Mrs. Agens,”’ 
announced Cecil. ‘‘ We have plans to make.”’ 

‘* And you two girls come with us,’’ added Mrs. 
Roberts to her younger daughters. 

‘*So we have Hobson’s choice, Miss Merton,’’ ob- 
served Sheldon. ‘‘ May I help you in?”’ 

‘* Oh, it’s too absurd !”’ 

‘* Why show them that we care? If we’re merely 
acquaintances why should we care? You might toler- 
ate me for half an hour. Suppose you try.’’ 

Without answering she gave him the tips of her fingers 
and stepped into the boat. He followed her and pushed 
off. The other boats had already disappeared fn the 
darkness. 

‘* After all,’’ he said, as he took the oars, ‘‘ it seems 
to me that I am entitled to some compensation.”’ 

‘* For what?”’ 

‘* For my being banished to-day.’’ 

‘* Banished? You said that you had work to do.”’ 

‘* But you knew better.” 

‘* Didn’t you have work to do?”’ 

‘* None that was so pressing as all that.”’ 

‘* Then why did you pretend ?”’ 

‘*T merely obeyed your command.’’ 

‘* Command? I don’t understand.” 

** Oh, yes, you do,’’ he contradicted calmly. ‘‘* You 
looked at me. I’m not so awfully obtuse. Why did 
you banish me?”’ 

She gazed across the lake, smiling despite herself. 


ax 


‘* Well, I—I want them to see that I dislike you.”’ 

‘* Oh, then it isn’t make-believe.’’ He was silent a 
moment. ‘‘I feared as much,”’ he added. ‘‘ I’m a 
victim of circumstance. It isn’tfair. It wasn’t my fault 
that I should be the man. Why should I suffer for it?’’ 

‘*T don’t believe your sufferings are very acute,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘ Perhaps I was a little too sharp this morn- 
ing. We mustn’t overdo the thing, or they’ll suspect 
something.”’ 

‘* A polite indifference is what you’re aiming at, I 
suppose,’’ he remarked. 

** Precisely — polite indifference. That ought not to 
be difficult. Simply act as you feel.”’ 

‘* Oh, if I did that !’’ began Sheldon, and stopped. 
‘* Can’t we throw aside the mask in private ?’’ 

‘* You speak as though I were compelling you to play 
a part.”’ 

‘* You are,’’ he returned boldly. ‘‘ My feelings are 
quite the reverse of polite indifference.” 

‘* Impolite interest, you mean? You would better 
land me, sir.’’ 

‘* Oh, I say,’’ protested Sheldon, ‘*‘ is this a sample of 
what you gave ‘ The Rock’ this afternoon? No wonder 
he was scorched! What did the poor fellow do?” 

‘* He, too, displayed impolite interest.’’ 

‘* But he’s really the nicest fellow in the world. He 
couldn’t mean anything.”’ 

** He didn’t mean anything, only this ridiculous plot 
seems to have blunted the finer faculties of all my 
friends.”’ 

** May I ask,’’ he said deliberately, ‘* just what you 
conceive this plot to be?”’ 


Really, 





** Oh, it’s plain enough, isn’t it? They’re trying to 
throw us together —to create artificial opportunities — 
to stimulate interest 

‘* And they're merely stimulating dislike? I really 
believe I would better go away. Perhaps we may meet 
again under more favorable conditions.”’ 

** No, don’t go; I suppose I shall get over it in time.”’ 

** But I object to the handicap. Heaven knows, I’m 
handicapped enough by Nature without taking on any 
artificial weight !’’ 

** But you can’t blame me !”’ she cried. 
you — see how they have deserted us ! 
voke you if you were a girl?”’ 

‘* Yes, it would, Miss Merton,” said Sheldon seriously. 
‘* Why can’t we speak to them ?”’ 

** What could we say ?”’ 

*** T am the master of my fate, I am the captain of m 
soul!’ Hands off!’’ 

She laughed. It was the first time he had ever heard 
her laugh, and it thrilled through him. 


or 


‘* Do you know, Miss Merton,’’ he continued, with 
an irresistible impulse for confession, ‘‘ when I first came 
here I misunderstood that family awfully! They were 
trying to be kind to me — Agens had told them what a 
lonely cuss | was — and I thought they — they ——”’ 

‘* Yes, | understand. Go on.’’ 

** Well, when I found out what a contemptible idiot I 
had been there was a sort of reaction, you know. I fell in 
love with the whole family. And so I can forgive them 
a great deal. In fact, I’m rather glad to have something 
to forgive. It helps me get back my self-respect.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘ I shouldn’t mind so much, only ——’”’ 

He was hanging on her words, when suddenly there 
came a jar against the boat, a ripping sound. He felt 
the water rising about his feet. 

** Quick, step on the thwart!’’ he cried, and himself 
instantly stepped overboard. The water came barely to 
his waist. 

The boat, relieved of his weight, surged up for a 
moment, then settled down again. 

‘* Take my hand,’’ he said, ‘‘ and step on the seat.’’ 

She obeyed him instantly. 

‘* The whole bottom seems to be ripped out of the 
boat,’”’ he said ; ‘‘ it was probably rotten. There isn’t 
any danger of drowning,’’ he added, ‘‘ but there isn’t 
any sense in your getting wet. I think I would better 
carry you to shore.’’ 

‘* Indeed not! 
wade.”’ 

‘* Please don’t,’’ he said, restraining her. 
will sink under your weight in a minute.’’ 

‘** And I'll go down with the ship. I am the captain of 
my fate!”’ 

Even as she spoke the boat surged and settled, with a 
jerk which almost overbalanced her. Instinctively she 
clung to him, and with a quick intaking of the breath he 
reached out and gathered her up in his arms. 


ox 


** You sha’n’t get wet !’’ he said hoarsely: 
permit it!’’ and he started toward the bank. 

She did not answer, and held very still; but he could 
feel the hand upon his shoulder trembling. In.a moment 
he gained the bank and set her gently down. 

‘* [think I’m going to hate you!’’ she said, looking 
at him with blazing eyes. 
For a moment Sheldon stared at her in astonishment. 

Then a hot resentment swept over him. 

** Shall I take you to the hotel ?’’ he asked coldly. 

‘* No; I prefer to go alone,’’ and she turned away. 

Sheldon bowed, and waded back into the water. 

‘* What are you going to do?”’ she asked, stopping. 

‘* [’m going to bring the boat to shore,’’ he answered, 
without looking back. 

He found it without difficulty, floating with gunwales 
awash, and towed it behind hes back to the landing. 
When he looked up after fastening it he saw Miss Merton 
standing where he had left her. She tookastep toward 
him and stopped. 

‘* The boat couldn’t have gone over the dam ?’’ she 
said. 

sé No.’’ 

‘* Then why did you go after it?”’ 

‘*] thought perhaps you would prefer the accident to 
remain undiscovered.”’ 

He was carefully, frigidly polite. Her face changed 
as she looked at him, and again the corners of het 
mouth twitched. 

** Will you go back to the house with me ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Tf you wish it.’’ 

‘*Tdowish it. My imagination peoples the night with 
terrors innumerable.”’ 

** Oh, if you’re afraid!"’ He bit his lips; after all, 
there was no excuse for rudeness. ‘‘I beg your par- 
don,’’ he said, ‘* but you’re very unkind to me.”’ 

** Why should I be merciful ?”’ 

‘** T don’t ask mercy ; justice is a different thing.”’ 

‘* Even justice is difficult sometimes,’’ she pointed out. 
‘* ve had an irritating day. I’ve been mentally upset 
ever since that instant, this morning, when I looked down 
from Old Sentinel and saw you standing there. I’ve 
never been treated so before !’’ 

‘* Neither have I,’’ he said promptly. 
really only this morning ?”’ 

‘* It seems longer, doesn't it?’’ she assented wearily. 

‘** It seems a month—a year. Why, I’ve known you 
ever since I’ve known anybody. We ought not to go 
in yet; the night is too perfect.”’ 


ax 


‘** But you’re wet,”’ she protested. 
go in.”’ 

‘* I’m drying fast. 
does it matter ?”’ 

‘* You seemed very much opposed to my getting wet.’’ 

‘*Oh, you—that was quite different. Have you 
forgiven me?” 

They had reached the steps leading to the porch, and 
she went up ahead of him before she answered. 

‘* Not quite,” she said, looking down at him; ‘‘ but I 
think I shall. Good-night,’’ and she fled indoors. 





** Look about 
Wouldn't it pro- 


I’m no heroine in distress! I can 


‘* The boat 


‘*T won't 


‘* But was it 


‘* Yes, we must 


Besides, on a night like this, what 
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The ‘Brightest Things of All Times That P eople Aave Laughed Over 











The Pobble Who Has No Toes 


By Edward Lear 
I 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Had once as many as we; 
When they said, ‘‘ Some day you may lose them 

all,”’ 

He replied, ‘* Fish fiddle de-dee!”’ 
And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 
Lavender-water tinged with pink; 
For she said, ‘‘ The world in general knows 
There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes! ”’ 


II 

The Pobble who has no toes 

Swam across the Bristol Channel; 
But before he set out he wrapped his nose 

In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, ‘‘ No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is warm; 
And it’s perfectly known that a Pobble’s toes 
Are safe — provided he minds his nose.’’ 


III 


The Pobble swam fast and well, 

And when boats or ships came near him 
He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell 

So that all the world could hear him. 
And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 
When they saw him nearing the farther side — 
** He has gone to fish for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers!’’ 

IV 

But before he touched the shore — 

The shore of the Bristol Channel — 
A sea-green Porpoise carried away 

His wrapper of scarlet flannel. 
And when he came to observe his feet, 
Formerly garnished with toes so neat, 
His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were gone! 


Vv 
And nobody ever knew, 
From that dark day to the present, 
Whoso had taken the Pobble’s toes 
In a manner so far from pleasant. 
Whether the shrimps, or crawfish gray, 
Or crafty Mermaids stole them away 
Nobody knew; and nobody knows 
How the Pobble was robbed of his twice five toes! 
VI 
The Pobble who has no toes 
Was placed in a friendly Bark, 
And they rowed him back, and carried him up 
To his Aunt Jobiska’s Park. 
And'she made him a feast, at his earnest wish, 
Of eggs and buttercups fried with fish; 
And she said, ‘* It’s a fact the whole world knows, 
That Pobbles are happier without their toes.’’ 





His Last Request 


AT was in the habit of going home drunk 

every night and beating his wife Biddy — not 
because he disliked her, but because he thought it 
was the thingtodo. Finally Biddy lost patience 
and appealed tothe priest. The priest called that 
evening, and Pat came home drunk as usual. 

** Pat,’’ said the priest, ‘* you’re drunk, and I’m 
going to make you stop this right here. If you 
ever get drunk again I’ll turn you into a rat —do 
you mind that? If I don’t see you I’ll know 
about it just the same, and into a rat you go. 
Now you mind that.’’ 

Pat was very docile that night, but the next 
evening he came home even worse drunk than 
ever, kicked in the door, and Biddy dodged 
behind the table to defend herself. 

** Don’t be afraid, darlint,’’ says Pat, as he 
steadied himself before dropping into a chair, 
**“[’'m not going to bate ye. I won’t lay the 
weight of me finger on ye. I want ye to be kind 
to me to-night, darlint, and to remember the days 
when we was swatehearts and when ye loved me. 
You know his riverince said last night if I got 
dhrunk again he’d turn me into arat. Hedidn’t 
see me, but he knows I’m dhrunk, and this night 
intoaratI go. But I want ye to be kind to me, 
darlint,and watch me,and when ye see me gettin’ 
little, and the hair growin’ out on me, and me 
whiskers gettin’ long, if yeever loved me, darlint, 
for God’s sake, keep yer eye on the cat.” 


Her First Railroad Ride 


N OLD lady in Missouri took her first railroad 

trip last week, says ‘‘ The Butler Democrat.’’ 
She noticed the bell-cord overhead, and, turning 
to a boy, she said: ‘* Sonny, what’s that for?’’ 
“That, marm,’’ he said, with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ is to ring the bell when you 
want something to eat.” 

Shortly afterward the old lady reached her 
umbrella up to the cord and gave it a vigorous 
pull. The train was in the middle of a trestle. 
The whistle sounded, the brakes were pulled on, 
the train began to slacken its speed, windows 
were thrown up, questions asked, and confusion 
reigned among the passengers. ‘Ihe old lady sat 
calmly through it all. 

Presently the conductor came running through 
the train and asked : ‘‘ Who pulled the bell? ”’ 

**T did,’ replied the old lady meekly. 

** Well, what do you want?’’ asked the con- 
ductor impatiently. 

** Well,”’ said the old lady meditatively, ‘‘ you 
may bring me a ham sandwich and a cup of tea, 
please.’’ 


Pat’s First Night in Town 


WO Irishmen fresh from Ireland had just 
landed in New York and engaged a room in 
the top story of a hotel. Mike, being verysleepy, 
threw himself on the bed and was soon fast asleep. 
The sights were so new and strange to Pat that he 
sat at the window looking out. Soon an alarm of 
fire was rung in and a fire-engine rushed by 
throwing up sparks of fire and clouds of smoke. 
This greatly excited Pat, who called to his com- 
rade to get up and come to the window, but Mike 
was fast asleep. Another engine soon followed 
the first, spouting smoke and fire like the former. 
This was too much for poor Pat, who rushed 
excitedly to the bedside, and shaking his friend 
called loudly: 
** Mike, Mike, wake up! They are moving 
Hell, and two loads have gone by already.’’ 


The Hard Road of Woman 


LITTLE maid of seven summers asked her 
mother, says ‘* Lippincott’s Magazine”’ : 

‘* Mamma, if I get married when I grow up will 
I have a husband like papa? ”’ 

The mother answered with a smile: 

** Why, yes, dear, if you get married you will 
have a husband like papa.” 

The little brow clouded. Then she asked: 

** If I don’t get married will I be an old maid 
like Aunt Nellie ?”’ ‘ 

** Yes, dear, you would be an old maid,’’ 
answered the mother, laughing at this rather com- 
plex question; ‘‘ but whatever put such thoughts 
in that little head? ”’ 

But the child didn’t laugh; she only looked 
grave, and stid dejectedly: 

** Well, no matter which way we go, it’s a pretty 
tough world for us women, ain't it ?”’ 





Two Points of View 


" RAY do not rise,” she said as an old man 
rose to give her a seat in the car. 

* But I ”? began the old man. 

‘* No, please don’t,’’ and she gently pushed the 
old man back into his seat. 

After the car had gone two blocks the old man 
attempted again to rise. 

**T beg of you, sir, please don’t.’” She was 
very pretty, and her daintily-gloved hand once 
more rested on his shoulder as she gently pushed 
him back. 

After three more blocks the old man made a 
third attempt, but once more the girl persisted. 

‘* Please don’t. Your age entitles you to the 
seat,’’ she sweetly said as that hand once more 
rested on his shoulder. 

‘* I know, miss, but dd 

‘* No, no buts, please. I can stand!’’ 

And she did for four more blocks until the old 
man once more attempted to rise. Again the 
pretty creature argued. 

‘* Really, I don’t mind it, sir,’’ she said. 

‘* That’s all very well for you, miss,’’ said the 
old man. ‘‘ But Ido. I want to get out. I’ve 
gone six blocks beyond my street already.”’ 


Oh, Oh! 


AID Henry Ward Beecher to a hen, 
** You are such a beautiful creature! ’’ 
The hen, just for that, 
Laid an egg in his hat, 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher! 


The Minister Helped the Boy 


LITTLE boy was trying to ring a doorbell 
but could not reach it. A minister, passing 
by, walked up to the lad and said: 
** Here, my boy, let me ring that bell for you.’’ 
** All right; will you, mister ?’’ said the boy, 
his face all on a grin. 
The minister rang the bell. 
** Now, run like the devil, mister,’’ said the 
boy as he took to his heels. 


The Butter that Sped the Guests 


" M4 WANTS two pounds of butter exactly 

like what you sent us last. If it ain’t ex- 
actly like that she won’t take it,’ said the small 
boy. 

The grocer turned to his numerous customers 
and remarked blandly: ‘‘ Some people in my busi- 
ness don’t like particular customers, but I do. 
It’s my delight to serve them and get them what 
they want; I will attend to you in a moment, 
little boy.” 

‘* Be sure and get the same kind,’’ said the 
small boy, while the storeful of customers listened 
to him. ‘A lot of pa’s relations are visiting our 
house, and ma doesn’t want ’em to come again.’’ 


Still He Had the Grip 


A CERTAIN physician told some of his pa- 

tients that as long as they kept their feet dry 
they would be safe from an attack of the grip. 
One day he was surprised to receive a letter from 
a patient in which the latter said that he had two 
wooden legs and yet he had had the grip for five 
consecutive years. 








EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS. 


Both of the Same Kind 


A LADY stepped from the Limited Express at 
a side station, on a special stop order. To 

the only man in sight she asked: 

** When is the train for Madison due here, 
please ?’’ 

‘** The train went an hour ago, ma’am: the next 
one is to-morrow at eight o’clock.’’ 

The lady in perplexity then asked: 

** Where is the nearest hotel ?’’ 

‘** There is no hotel here at all,’’ replied the man. 

‘* But what shall I do?’ asked the lady. 
** Where shall I spend the night ?”’ 

**T guess you’l] have to stay all night with the 
station agent,’’ was the reply. 

** Sir!’’ flashed up the lady, ‘‘I’d have you 
know I’m a lady.’’ 

** Well,’’ said the man as he strode off, *‘ so is 
the station agent.’’ 





He Wanted to Know 


A BISHOP in full robes of office, with his gown 
reaching to his feet, was teaching a Sunday- 

school class. At the close he said he would be 
glad to answer any questions. 

A little hand went up, and he asked: ‘* Well, my 
boy?” 

**Can I ask?’’ said the boy. 

** Certainly,’’ said the Bishop; ‘‘ what is it ?”’ 

** Well,’’ asked the boy, ‘* isdemall you’ve got 
on, or do you wear pants under dem?” 


He Didn’t Mind His Going Once 


AS ELDERLY gentleman, a stranger in New 
York and not sure of his way, stopped a 
young man on Fifth Avenue and said: 

** Young man, I would like very much to go to 
Central Park.’’ 

The young man became thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and then, looking the old gentleman in the 
face, said: 

** Well, I don’t mind your going just this once, 
but don’t ever, ever ask me to go there again.’’ 


Whitcomb Riley Wanted to Know 


Ww". Conan Doyle, the author of ‘* Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ who is also a physician, was last 
in this country he happened one afternoon to be 
at a woman’s club reception in Indianapolis. 

The author was explaining toa group of women 
one of his theories: that an idiot, or any person 
mentally unbalanced, invariably exhaled from the 
body an odor unlike that of other human beings. 

‘*Why,’’ said Doyle, *‘ if you stood ten men up 
in line here, and one of them was a lunatic, you 
could blindfold me and by simply smelling of the 
ten I would pick out the one of unsound mind.’’ 

This impressed the women present very much, 
and apparently impressed James Whitcomb Riley, 
who was present, particularly. 7 

With that drawl for which he is noted Riley 
broke the silence that followed Doyle’s declara- 
tion, and said: ‘*‘ Say, Doyle, got anything on 
hand for eleven o’clock to-morrow morning ?”’ 

‘* No,” replied the physician-author; ‘* why ?’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Riley, ‘‘ there’s a chap I know 
who thinks I owe him some mopey. I never 
thought he was right in his mind. He’s coming 
to-morrow to my house at eleven to collect his 
bill. Wish you’d come along, and smell of him!’’ 


The Millennium Had Come 


AN ENGLISH lord was traveling through this 
country with a small party of friends. Ata 
farmhouse the owner invited the party in to 
supper. The good housewife, while preparing 
the table, discovering she was entertaining nobil- 
ity, was nearly overcome with surprise and elation. 

All seated at the table, scarcely a moment’s 
peace did she grant her distinguished guest in 
her endeavor to serve and please him. It was 


‘*My Lord, will you have some of this?” and 


‘* My Lord, do try that,’’ ‘** Take a piece of this, 
my Lord,’’ until the meal was nearly finished. 

The little four-year-old son of the family, 
heretofore unnoticed, during a moment of su- 
preme quiet saw his lordship trying to reach the 
pickle-dish, which was just out of his reach, and 
turning to his mother said: 

** Say, Ma, God wants a pickle.”’ 


Couldn’t Fool the Boy 


PHYSICIAN was annoyed by a small news- 

boy, who would run into his office and yell 
‘* Evening papers?’’ in a way to startle the pa- 
tients. Thinking to break him of the habit the 
doctor stretched a wire across the room, arranging 
it so that a skeleton hanging in a closet would 
slide out by pulling a string. 

The next day, when the boy appeared in his 
usual noisy way, the skeleton danced out in front 
of him, shaking its bones in a most terrifying 
manner. The boy gave one yell and disappeared 
down the stairs. Thinking that the trick might 
have been rather too severe the doctor went down 
to the street to reassure the boy, whom he found 
hiding behind a tree. He called to him to come 
back, but the boy shook his head. 

** No, you don’t,’”’ he yelled. ‘I know you if 
you have got your clothes on.”’ 
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The Declension of a Kiss 


** You may please decline ‘ kiss,’’’ said a teacher 
one day 
To a miss of sixteen who was pretty and sweet. 
** Why, I hardly know how, but I’ll try, anyway,” 
She replied with a smile bewitchingly sweet. 
‘It’s a noun that’s quite common, and when it’s 
desired 
It may be quite proper, I’m happy to say. 
Its gender is common, second person required, 
And it’s plural in form in a singular way. 
Its case is objective, you plainly can see, 
Because it’s an object so ardently sought. 
It agrees, in most cases, with you and with me, 
But according to no rule by schoolmasters 
taught. 
I’ve made a mistake, very likely, somewhere — 
If I have I assure you it’s no fault of mine, 
For I think to ask me was not very fair, 
When you know that a kiss is hard to decline.” 


Bill Nye’s Literary Methods 


| EAT almost anything with perfect impunity, 
except health food. That is the only thing I 
ever have trouble with’ Health food will send 
my pulse down to forty-eight in less than an hotir. 
A man must have a very strong constitution to 
stand up against food which is already prepared, 
so that all he has to do is to swallow it. 

I exercise a great deal in the open air. In 
summer I follow a lawn-mower around for an 
hour each day, and in winter I take a spin on the 
elevated railroad. 

I keep a notebook, in which I write al] my best 
thoughts. I then put the book in a side pocket 
of my coat and give the coat to a poor man whose 
address I do not know. 

I give a great deal to charity, but try to keep it 
out of the papers as far as possible. 

When the weather is such that I cannot exercise 
in the open air I have a heavy pair of dumb-bells 
at my lodgings, which I use for holding the door 
open. I also belong to an athletic club and a pair 
of Indian clubs with red handles. I owe much of 
my robust health to this. 

I do most of my writing in a sitting posture or 
in an autograph album. When I am not engaged 
in thought Iam employed in recovering from its 
effects. I am very genial and pleasant to be 
thrown amongst and frequently submit to all 
kinds of indignities, especially from people to 
whom I am indebted, rather than resent it and 
cause them pain. 

I keep a large pair of brass knuckles, which I 
wear on my feet while riding in a crowded car. 
This I like better than getting myself newly 
upholstered every week. 

I do not believe in mixing up alcohol with lit- 
erature. Literature wifh nothing else in it will 
last longer when exposed to the air than the 
other kind. 

I dress expensively, but not so as to attract at- 
tention. In the morning I wear morning dress, 
in the evening I wear evening dress, and at night 
I wear night dress. 

I have forgotten what books have helped me 
most; also what my favorite passages of prose 
and poetry are. I had the benefit of the best of 
home influences when a child, and everybody has 
been very kind to me, so I cannot say definitely 
what it was that brought me here. 

—“The New York World.” 


In These Days of Operations 


HUSBAND came home one evening to finda 

note left for him by his wife. Carelessly he 
opened it, but as he read his face blanched. 
‘* My God!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ how could this have 
happened so suddenly ?’’ And, snatching his hat 
and coat, he rushed to a hospital which was near 
his home. 5 

** IT want to see my wife, Mrs. Brown, at once,”’ 
he said to the head ‘nurse, ‘* before she goes under 
the ether. Please take my message to her at 
ence.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Brown?’’ echoed the nurse. ‘ There 
is no Mrs. Brown here.”’ 

‘*Then to which hospital has she gone?’’ 
asked the distracted husband. ‘‘I found this 
note from her when I came home,” and he 
handed the note to the nurse, who read: 

‘Dear Husband: 

‘I have gone to have my kimono cut out. 

‘* BELLE.”’ 


Against His Creed 


T HAPPENED in a crowded street car, says 

‘*The Chicago News.’’ The noted Rabbi 
Hirsch had arisen to give his seat to a young 
woman, but before she could take it a burly 
young fellow slid into it. 

The Rabbi looked very meaningly at him, and, 
after an uncomfortable silence, the young fellow 
finally blurted out: ‘* Well, what’re you glarin’ at 
me for? Want toeat me? Eh?’’ 

** No,’ calmly replied the Rabbi, ‘* I am for- 
bidden to eat you —I am a Jew.” 


“Follow the Leader” 


YOUNG curate was asked to take a Sunday- 

school class of girls of eighteen or nineteen 
years each, which had formerly been taught by a 
lady. The young clergyman consented, but in- 
sisted upon being properly introduced to the class. 
The superintendent accordingly took him to the 
class for this purpose and said: 

** Young ladies, I introduce to you Mr. Chase, 
who will in future be your teacher. I would like 
you to tell him what your former teacher did each 
Sunday so that he can go on in the same way. 
What did she always do first ?”’ 

And then a miss of sixteen said: ** Kiss us.’’ 
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The Editorial Page 


A Danéer in Illinois 


To Which | Call the Attention of Every Woman 
Living in the State 


MHERE exists to-day a law in Illinois, which, 
though little known, is full of dangerous possi- 
bilities to every druggist doing business in 
that State, and it would be an excellent plan 
if every woman in whose family there is a 
druggist by profession would call the attention of her 
father, husband, brother or friend to it. 





HE law is this: It is in the Illinois Revised Statutes, 
according to Hurd, 1903, and is to be found in 
Chapter 38, Criminal Code, paragraphs 4 and 5: 

“@4. Ecpoiic, oR ABORTIFACIENT DruGs. If any 
druggist, dealer in medicine, or other person, sells to any 
person any drug or medicine, known or presumed to be 
ecbolic or abortifacient, except upon the written prescrip- 
tion of some well-known pone respectable practicing physi- 
cian, or keeps on hand, or advertises or exposes for sale, 
or sells any pills, powders, drugs or combination of drugs 
designed especially for the use of females without keeping 
the certificate as required in the next succeeding section, he 
shall for each offense be fined not less than $50 nor more 
than $500, or be confined in the county jail not less than 
thirty days nor more than 6 months, or both: Provided, 
This section shall not be construed to apply to compounds 
known as ‘ Officinal.’ (L. 1871-2, p. 369.) 

e 


5. CERTIFICATE REQUIRED. Before any pills, pow- 
ders, drugs or combination of drugs designed expressly for 
the use of females shall be kept or exposed for sale or sold, 
the proprietor thereof shall submit under oath a true state- 
ment of the formula by which the same is compounded, to 
five well-known and respectable praeticing physicians, in 
the county where the same is proposed to be sold, and shall 
procure their certificate, signed and verified by the affidavit 
of each of them, that such combination is not abortifacient ; 
and every person keeping on hand, or in any manner adver- 
tising or exposing for sale or selling such combination, shall 
keep such certificate, or a sworn copy thereof, with the 
JSormula atiached, for the inspection of any person desiring 
to see the same. (L. 1871-2, p. 369.)”’ 


The law belongs to that class that is rarely enforced. 
Still, there it is: an existing law, and open to any one 
who wishes to have it enforced at any time. 


AKE a druggist who carries in his store the score 

and one different ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ which are ad- 
vertised and exploited if not wholly, then almost entirely, 
for women. Suppose such a druggist has an enemy in 
the form of some one jealous of his success ; or a dis- 
charged employee ; or some one who, for some reason 
or other, has a spite against him which he would like to 
‘* square.’’ Who of us has not such enemies, deserved 
or undeserved? What is easier for such an enemy than 
to walk into this druggist’s store, or have some one do 
it for him, buy a bottle or package of some particular 
medicine, and then call for the certificate and a copy of 
the formula which this law requires the druggist to have 
and to produce when asked for? Of course, the drug- 
gist, in not one case out of a hundred, can produce either 
certificate or formula. He exposes himself, therefore, to 
the danger or possibility of his enemy reporting the 
case to the State Attorney, to have the delicate question 
decided whether the medicine in question is ecbolic or 
abortifacient ; and if found to be so he is subject to a fine 
of from fifty to five hundred dollars. 


ATURALLY, the ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ manufacturers 

will claim that their particular remedies do not 
come under the law because they are ‘‘officinal,’’ or 
because they are not either ecbolic or abortifacient. 
This may be so, and I would not say that they are 
right or that they are wrong. It was believed that it 
might be interesting, however, to lay the interpretation 
of this law, as applied to ‘‘patent medicines,’ before 
the Attorney-General of the State of Illinois. This was 
done with the result that the Attorney-General gave it 
as his unqualified opinion that the drugs or medicines 
mentioned in the first part of paragraph 4 cannot, under 
any circumstances, be sold excepting en a prescription, 
and that as to all other drugs or medicines specially 
designed for women, there must be kept on hand a 
certificate, with the formula attached, as prescribed by 
paragraph 5, unless they are ‘‘ officinal.’’ 


ERE, then, is the opinion of the highest legal author- 
ity in the State of Illinois, which opens up the very 
neat little question whether there are not hundreds of 
druggists doing business in Illinois who are laying them- 
selves dangerously exposed to the provisions of a law 
which depends upon whether certain medicines on their 
shelves, of the contents of which they know little or 
nothing —in fact, are secret— may or may not be ‘‘offic- 
inal,”’ or ecbolic or abortifacient. And it is this danger 
—remote if you look at it one way, and not so remote 
if you look at it in another—to which I call the attention 
of every druggist who keeps a store in Illinois. There 
is a danger here unquestionably —the fac¢ that there is a 
law among the Illinois statutes for an enemy to test as a 
means of retaliation on auy druggist. 





QC COURSE, a druggist can place himself beyond 
any point of danger by simply demanding from 
the proprietors-of every ‘* patent medicine ’’ advertised 
for women, which he sells in his store, what the law re- 
quires he shall have, if asked to produce to a buyer, 
namely: a certified copy of a statement sworn to by 
five well-known and respectable practicing physicians 
of the county where the medicine is sold, stating that 
such medicine is not ecbolic or abortifacient, and with 
the formula of such medicine attached to the certificate. 
With such documents in his possession, ready to show 
when asked, a druggist is safe from any possible con- 
struction of the law. It is his right to protect himself 
and his business, and, of course, he has the right to ask 
of and insist that the proprietors of the medicines which 
he sells shall so protect him from any possible trouble or 
loss of money. It is just as well to be safe —particu- 
larly when a question is in doubt—since it is ever the 
wise man in business who uses precaution. And, in 
such a case as this, an ounce of prevention is most 
certainly worth a pound of cure ! 


or 





Fourth of July Follies 


AN ABOUT five weeks we shall reach another 
Fourth of July, and THE JOURNAL earnestly 
wishes that parents might give a little fore- 
thought to the present method of celebrating 
the day. Why must we go on, year after year, 
and make the day practically a day of terror and, what 
is infinitely worse, a day of deaths and casualties ? Each 
year a longer list of killing, maiming and burning con- 
fronts us. Take such a single list as this, summing up 
one year’s deaths and injuries: 
Died of lockjaw caused by injuries ..................... 406 


Died from other injuries ...... 
Totally blinded ...... 


Seeveee 10 

Number who lost one eye .................-..-- 75 
po ee errr re ; = 
Number who lost fingers........ ............. or 
Number otherwise injured .... ad bs Se Sed <b de erent ee 
Total number of casualties in the United States...... 4449 


HERE is the sense in this sort of thing? It is per- 

fectly proper that the young should want to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the nation’s independence, and 
there is no need that this pleasure should be denied 
them. But is it necessary to sacrifice sight, limb, hand 
and life to inculcate a spirit of patriotism in the youth of 
our land? No patriotism is worth the snap of a finger 
that is taught in noise and frenzy. Yet each Fourth of 
July we go on, either directly assisting our children in 
this barbarous celebration of the day, or allowing them 
to handle the deadly explosives which with each season 
are being manufactured with the single idea of making a 
greater amount of noise, and, of course, a corresponding 
amount of personal danger. Firecrackers have become 
larger and larger, dynamite has been substituted for gun- 
powder in their manufacture — anything for more noise, 
and anything, apparently, to increase rather than lessen 
danger. And this year will, in all likelihood, be no 
exception to the intensification of this noise and danger 
element. 


HE greatest elements of danger have been found to lie 
in these three explosives : 
First: The toy-pistol which shoots blank cartridges ; 
Second: The toy-cannon ; 
Third: The giant firecracker, or the 
as it is called. 


“cc 


cannon-cracker,”’ 


The blank cartridge used in the average toy-pistol is 
made of a mixture of powder, clay and earth, and in 
this combination has been found what is called the 
‘* tetanus’? or lockjaw germ. The pistol is so con- 
structed that it is easy of discharge while the child is 
loading it, since the pressure on the trigger is made par- 
ticularly easy to respond to a child’s strength. In the 
wadding, and in the powder used in the toy-cannon, 
the fatal germ is also found, and likewise in the paper 
which envelops the giant-cracker. It is through this 
lockjaw germ that the largest number of deaths occur, 
and the death is a fearful one. 


OR it must not be forgotten — if, indeed, the fact is 

known —that the toxin of the lockjaw germ is de- 
clared by scientists to be the most dangerous poisonous 
substance ever discovered. So poisonous is this germ 
that, even with the speediest and most skillful applica- 
tion of anti-toxin injections, and the exercise of the 
keenest medical knowledge extant, there were only seven 
recoveries out of four hundred and thirteen cases last 
year. Nor is it possible to know when the germ has 
entered into the system of a child, since it requires 
several days for the poison to multiply itself and the first 
spasm to become manifest. Then the victim begins to 
complain of a slight stiffness in the neck, a tightening of 
the jaws, or feels a difficulty in swallowing. Then comes 
the rigidity of the muscles, spreading all through the 
nervous system, until finally the little one gets happy re- 
lief from its fearful agonies in the final death-convulsions. 


T IS to this danger of one of the most horrible and 

agonizing deaths imaginable that every parent exposes 
his child by allowing it to handle the three infernal 
explosives mentioned above. Nor is the father himself, 
if he handles and “‘ sets off’’ these explosives, less liable 
to danger, since of the deaths resulting from lockjaw 
reported after the last Fourth a goodly percentage were 
those of grown people who had acted as ‘‘ masters of 
ceremonies ”’ for the edification of their families in home- 
displays of fireworks. The slightest wound, the merest 
abrasion of the skin, was found to have been a sufficient 
opening for the fearful germ in which to lodge itself. 
If we are so wedded to our idea of making noise on the 
Fourth, if we feel that we cannot express our so-called 
patriotism in any other way than by a method which 
shows such an utter disregard for others — and among 
those others we must not forget the aged, the sick, the 
young mothers, and above all the mothers-to-be — at 
least let us, for Heaven’s sake, be rational and not turn 
a holiday into a season of mourning in our own families 
by exposing our children to one of the most frightful 
deaths known to medical science. Is it too much to.ask 
that parents shall, this coming Fourth, absolutely pro- 
hibit to themselves and to their children the toy-pistol, 
the toy-cannon, and the cannon firecracker? That, at 
least, would be a step in the direction of ordinary sanity, 
and a step farther away from a day now chiefly kuown as 
a day of homicide and of a disturbance of the peace. 


a 
The Dangerous “Go-Cart” 


FEW years ago this magazine had occasion to 
warn young parents against the use for their 
babies of what was then a new style of child’s 
perambulator, popularly called the *‘ go-cart.’’ 
That warning was followed with most effect- 
ive results. As this invention has again been revived 
we take this occasion of reviving our warning. Physi- 
cians and trained nurses are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that the ‘‘ go-cart’’ is one of the most danger- 
ous innovations introduced into the world of children’s 
articles. As every one knows who has seen this per- 
ambulator, it is practically the old baby-carriage cut in 
half. The child’s legs dangle over an abrupt edge, and 
its back is supported by a perfectly straight rest. It is, 
in reality, nothing more than a chair on wheels. The 
child is forced to take an upright sitting position, instead 
of being able to assume that recumbent posture which 
the old carriage allows. If the child goes to sleép during 
its outing the only method open to it is for its head to 
droop forward, thus straining the muscles of the neck, 
while the movement of the cart adds to the attendant 
discomfort and danger. The child cannot lie down in 
the ‘‘ go-cart,’’ and therefore during its entire outing it is 
compelled to assume a fatiguing position, and to depend 
upon unaided muscles for support at a time of life when 
the back easily becomes tired. The result is that no 
invention recently made is more clearly or directly con- 
ducive to spinal curvature. And even where the ‘* back”’ 
of the cart is made adjustable the fact still remains that 
the absence of any front to shield the little one from the 
direct wind, no matter how warmly it may be tucked in, 
is still undesirable, to say the least. 





” 


HE popularity of the ‘‘ go-cart ’’ seems to be primarily 

due to three causes: first, it appeals to the mother 
because it looks dainty and ‘‘ cunning ’”’ ; second, it car- 
ries force to the father because it generally costs about a 
third less than the old-fashioned carriage ; and third, it 
appeals to the average nurse because it is easier and 
lighter for wheeling. As against these ‘‘ attractions’’ of 
the ‘* go-cart’’ the significant instance may be cited of an 
experiment in one of the Eastern towns where the tramp 
question is in a way to be solved by the use of a vehicle 
almost identical with the child’s ‘‘ go-cart.’? The tramp 
is strapped fast or locked into this cart, so that he has to 
sit bolt upright, and in this position is wheeled about the 
town for a full hour, after which he is allowed his free- 
dom. The results prove that each tramp thus treated 
gives that town a wide latitude. While the punishment 
seems at first blush to be a simple one, it is only neces- 
sary for any cne reading this to sit on a chair without 
moving for fifteen minutes in order to prove its efficacy. 
And yet in identically this same position, which no 
adult can successfully maintain for even a quarter of an 
hour, mothers allow their little ones, with undeveloped 
muscles and backs, to have their outing for an hour 
or two each day in a ‘‘ go-cart.”’ 


HEN a child passes its second year the objections to 

the ‘‘ go-cart’’ become at least neutral, although 
even then the child is far more exposed to the chilling air 
of spring, winter or fall than in the old-fashioned peram- 
bulator. But for children under two years of age the 
injurious effects of the ‘‘ go-cart’’ are unquestionable 
and self-evident. No wise parent can sanction its use, 
since it is an invention fraught with evil to the little one, 
with not a single practical point in its favor. A child’s 
spine is not a thing to be careless of. 
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American and 


HE American and the Japanese ways of 

arranging cut flowers are quite different, 

as the pictures on this page show. There 
are two pictures given of each arrangement of 
vase and flowers, the one on the left being 
the American arrangement, and the other the 
Japanese. 

In this country people seem to try to get all they 
can in a vase, massing the flowers, and do not 
seem to realize that a flower showing its long stem 
and its beautiful foliage is much more effective 
than when it is set down low in a vase. 

On the other hand, the Japanese are par- 
ticular to arrange their flowers very carefully. 





How much prettier is the Japanese arrangement of these hydrangeas 
and irises, where the beauty of each particular flower is brought out. 





Japanese Ways of Arranging Flowers 


By Gazo Foudji 


These two ways of arranging daffodils are in marked contrast: the 
American style is so flat, the Japanese so much more effective. 





The day lily, a most graceful flower, shows to special 
advantage arranged in the Japanese way. 


Here we have two vases of the 
iris. The Japanese use the 
foliage of this flower, which 
is extremely graceful. The 
American arrangement is stiff 
and inartistic. 


These wild roses and vines are most gracefully arranged by the Japanese, 
while the American group is not nearly so picturesque in effect. 





These fleurs-de-lis are other flowers which show marked contrast 
in their arrangement — the American style being massed, and the 
Japanese showing each flower together with its beautiful leaves. 


The flat arrangement of pansies by Americans 
does not show anything like the beauty of the 
free and natural style of the Japanese. 


Roses are much more effective if they are not grouped too closely. 
The difference in the American and Japanese methcds of placing 
roses in a bowl is shown quite plainly here. 





They select the one that has the longest stem, 
and trim off the superfluous leaves and the 
stem if necessary. This flower is then placed 
at the top. Then they pick out the flowers for 
the second position, treating them in the same 
way, and lastly those for third place, which are 
generally draped gracefully over the sides of 
the vase. This way of arranging the flowers is 
called by the Japanese ‘‘ Ben chi jin,’’ meaning 
God, universe and man. 

By arranging them in this way, according to 
their general attractiveness, each flower shows 
its color and beauty without detracting from the 
others in the vase. 





The Japanese arrange their national flower, the chrysanthemum, as if it 


were growing. 


In the American style the flower looks cramped. 





How beautiful peonies look when they are artistically grouped, with their 
foliage hanging gracefully over a vase, as the Japanese arrange them. 






The Japanese know how to bring out all the beauty of d 
the anemone. What a great difference there is in Hes he 
these two styles of arranging the flowers. 
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The Floor Plans 
of These Two 
Houses are 
Almost Exactly 
Alike. 

The House on 
the Right Has an 
Extra Story. 
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Will Bradley’s Ideas for [wo Houses 
for Less than $2600 


alike in plans and details, one being 

practically an alternate of the other. 
The chief difference is in the treatment of the 
roofs. The house on the right shows a gable 
roof, which, of course, gives an attic space, 
and necessitates a slight change in the 
second-floor plan, to allow the introduction 
of a stairway leading to this attic floor. 

The houses look different in the drawings, 
for one is shown from the street front and the 
other from the rear. The disposition of the 
‘ windows, doors and chimneys is the same; in 
fact, all the structural features are alike in 
both houses. A choice of two arrangements 
of the pantry is shown in the plans. 

Both houses rest on a stone foundation, 
which is banked and grassed, giving them the 
appearance of setting very low. A brick 
space is left before each of the cellar win- 
dows, thus insuring light and ventilation. 


‘Tae two houses are almost exactly 


TO 


DININGROOM END 
OF LIVING-ROOM AITCHEN 
12'X 16" 10x 12°€" 


OVER 
LIVING-ROOM 
IZ X16" 


FOUNDATION 
25'X 35' 


CHAMBER 


126° X13 


CHAMBER CHAMBER 
12'X12'6" 12'X 14 








Presented by Will Bradley 


The exterior of the house on the left is fin- 
ished with clapboards painted a cream white, 
the window and door casings being the same. 
The timbers supporting the overliang over the 
front porch, the rail cap and the turned posts 
at the entrance to the front and back porches 
are painted sap-green. The blinds are 
painted a very light yellowish-green and the 
roof a moss-green. If preferred all the trim- 
mings and roof may be painted in browns. 

The exterior of the house on the right is 
clapboarded up to a finish board six inches 
wide, encircling the house at the base of the 
second-story windows. Above this board 
clapboards or shingles may be used. This 
house is painted like the other house, but if 
shingles are used above the finish board they 
may be stained a bleaching silver-gray. 

The feature of the interior of these houses 
is a large living-room, so arranged that the 
dining-room occupies one end, and which, by 
the aid of partial partitions and posts, may, 
with portiéres, be shut off from the other part 
of the room. This gives all the privacy, 
excepting at meal hours, that might be had by 
treating it as a separate room. In this way 
we get a room practically 16 x 25 feet, witha 
pleasant window-seat at one end, a secluded 
nook by the fire, a little desk in the corner, 
with its handy shelves of beeks, and ample 
light for reading or study. The wall spaces 
in this room are planned so as to allow room 
for the proper placing of furniture. 

The hall is so planned that while it serves 
all the purposes of a hall, it is yet a very liv- 
able room, with its cozy chimney-nook, its 
shelves of books and its sunny window. In 
fact, it may be used both as a hall and a 
reception-room. 


The estimate of cost of these houses is based 
on the use of only the least expensive woods. 


ESTIMATE FOR HOUSE ON THE LEFT 








Carpentry and material ................ $1375 
Masonry and plastering................ 300 
0” RE eee ere 75 
DE SE4 SATE. ceeEr Cir eeekeeateeses 

yO eT TST ee eT Toe 

ESTIMATE FOR RIGHT-HAND House 

Carpentry and material................ $1775 
Masonry and plastering................ 375 
PHIMDING «0... cece ccescscccccsceases 200 
NN AL Rh GOs de eedesccbcncene. wacaets 200 

Ms 60-0455 $443 ca dabh Khas .» $2550 





The kitchen is arranged conveniently for 
work. The pantry in the house on the right 
shows connection with the ice-box room, 
which, in turn, opens on to the back porch, to 
facilitate the handling of ice. If desired, the 
pantry might be left large, as shown in the 
plan for this house, but not connected with 
the ice-box room. A convenient arrangement 
for handling wood for the hall fireplace is 


shown in the wood-box beside the chimney at | 


the head of the cellar stairs. 

On the second floor of these houses are four 
bedrooms, each with a good closet, two of 
these rooms having fireplaces. The hall is 
arranged pleasantly with its long window- 
seat at the head of the stairs. 

The space for the stairway to the attic in the 
house on the right is obtained by a different 
arrangement of the closets. The attic allows 
ample space for another sleeping-room and a 
storeroom., 


ToMicre 
ICE BACK PORCH 


DININGROOMEND PANTRY 
OF LIVING-ROOM KITCHEN 
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Poetry 
of 
Dining 


Journeying 
through a 
dinner 
from one 
prose dish 
to another, 
you reach 
the goodly 
spot where 
the lights 
grow 
brighter, 
the flowers 
sweeter, 
the jests 
merrier — 
it is the de- 
lightsome 
place of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 


WAFERS 


Exquisite 
dessert 
confect- 
ions which 
shed a po- 
etic charm 
over the 
feast, and 
translate 
the prose 
of eating 
to the 
poetry of 
dining. 


Flavors: 


Lemon, 
Chocolate, 
Orange, 
Vanilla, 
Mint. 


























: ; FESTINO 


—a new confection in 
i the shape of an almond 
shell, which encloses a 
kernel of delicately 
flavored cream. 
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The Large Living-Room is the Feature of the Interior of These Houses 
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As the House, Garden and Greenhouse Will Look After Everything is Finished 


A Country House and a Garden - 


Estimated Cost of House 
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Cost of Greenhouse 
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HE lot under consideration has a front- 

age of 100 feet, is 150 feet deep, and 
75 feet wide on the rear line. It faces the 
northwest and has no natural advantages. 
The owner wishes to have a house built 
with five bedrooms, and a sitting-room on 
the second floor, and a garden with a small 
greenhouse. 

In order to utilize the land for a garden, 
and to have the benefit of the garden from 
the house, it will be necessary to plan the 
house so that the kitchen and the yards will 
be at the front and side. The dining-room 
is consequently placed in the rear with a 
southeastern exposure, and the living-room 
at the right with windows on three sides. 
The owner also wishes to inclose the land 
within a wall, and as it is desirable to be 
able to look out from the living-room into 
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By George Edward Barton 


the street the walls in the front of the house 
have been curved and made a feature of the 
design. 

The piazza, which is connected with the 
greenhouse by a covered walk (glazed in 
winter), has, with a lattice, been set out 
from the laundry yard, thus leaving the en- 
tire lot for development with the exception 
of the northwest corner. 

There is now a space g2 feet deep, by the 
whole width of the lot, left for the garden, 
and this has been divided by a hedge, not 
only in order to shut off the vegetable-garden 
(which is 40 x 75 feet), but to get the addi- 
tional interest which springs from the fact 
that one cannot see the whole layout at once. 
It is designed to plant the hedge at the 
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General Plan of First Floor and Garden 
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Second Floor 


rear of the greenhouse, 51 feet from the 
dining-room bay. Taking the centre of this 
bay for an axis a brick or tile walk is laid out 
15 feet wide, with a cement basin at the farther 
end, and terminating in an arbor. On each 
side of the arbor, by thick planting, the view 


of the rear garden can be shut off, except | 


through this central opening, and flower-beds 
on each side of the central path will make 
the whole symmetrical. 

At the south a path is carried by the house 
to the rear line which gives a straight view 
126 feet long. Beyond this path should be 
planted as thickly as possible and on a line 
opposite the living-room windows; where 


this shrubbery will be about twenty feet | 


thick, a semi-circle is left in the green from 


which a path will lead to a little | 


‘* retreat.”’ 

The greenhouse is placed with 
a southern exposure, and is con- 
nected with the house by the 
curved walk or piazza through 

which the steam pipes run, con- 

necting with the heating system 
of the house. 

Fruit trees should be planted 
at the sides and rear of the 
lot to mark the boundary and 
to form a background for the 
garden. 

As to the plan itself, the 
morning sun will shine in 
four bedrooms, dining-room, 
kitchen, living-room and 
sitting-room, and the after- 
noon sun in the living-room, 
sitting-room, kitchen and 
two bedrooms. 


ox 


HE soil and supply 
pipes are vertical and 
exposed in an inside parti- 
tion. In the cellar are two 
large storerooms, one of 
which could be used as a 
trunk-room. 

The house will be 
heated by steam, and 
the coal supply will be 

brought direct from the 
laundry yard, which is 
large enough for a coal 
cart to enter. 

The house is to be 
built of common brick 
and frame, covered 
with wire lath and 
plaster, and is tohave 
a shingle roof. 

The finish and 
sash, the fence, ar- 
bor and lattices will 
be painted white, 
and the piazza a 

dark green. 
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Third Floor 





TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 





Diamond 
Engagement Rings 
Engravings showing 
sizes of stones, styles of 
mountings, with prices, 


Tiffany &Co. 
always wel- 
come a com- 
parison of 


sent upon request prices 

Gold Wedding Rings | Tiffany&Co. 
Engravings showing 1905 
Style, width and thick- 

ness, sent upon request. Blue Book 
Prices according to size | Sent upon re- 
and weight quest. This 


catalogue isa 
compact litile 
volume of 490 
pages, it con- 
tains no 


18-karat 
$5.00, $6.50, $7.00 
upward 

22-karat 
$5.75, $7.75, $8.50 


upward 


illustrations 
but is replete 
with descrip- 
tions and 
range of prices 
‘ ‘ of Tiffany & 
Wedding Stationery | Go's stock 
Marriage announce- 
ments, invitations for 
house orchurchweddings, 
admission cards, etc. 
Removal 
Tiffany & Co. 
are preparing 
to remove to 
their new 
building, Fifth 
Avenue and 
37th Street 


Wedding certificates en- 
grossed and illuminated 
on parchment. Samples 
and prices upon request 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of satis- 
factory references from 
any National Bank or 
responsible business 
house, Tiffany & Co. 
will send on approval | will receive 
selections from their | prompt atten- 
stock to any part of the | tion 

United States 


Letters sent 
eitherto Union 
Square or 
Fifth Avenue 











Tiffany €& Co. are strictly retailers 





Union Square, New York 
































ROOKWOOD 


For June Weddings 


No piece is ever duplicated — every piece is an orig- 
inal painting on pottery, and there is no other like it 


Send for “ The Rookwood Book” 


which shows many charming designs particularly ap- 
propriate for gifts, beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Its exquisite colorings in soft shades of gray, pink, 
blue, green and yellow, and its beauty of form, de- 
sign and glaze have won for Rookwood its worki- 
wide reputation as a work of art. 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. 
Two Grand Prizes St. Louis 1904 


This mark is 
impressed in 
every piece 


and there is 
no Rookwood 
without it. 


» 


Sold by leading dealers. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
1 Rookwood Place Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 
aut 
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HAT FASTENERS 


Sew or pintohat. Hold hat 
securely. Sample pair 25c. 
post-paid. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Big seller — 
every lady wants them. 
Write for prices and terms. 
Manufactured solely by 


FAIR MPG. CO., 512 6th St., Racine, Wis, 









Par'y 








It will cost you nothing to ex- | THE BELL 
amine our beautiful wed- & 


ding samples eae STATIONERY 


| each additional 
| hundred $2.50. Latest 

| styles; best stock; artistic 
| workmanship. Carriage prepaid. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Happy Happenings for June 





ORAWN BY CARL A. STREMLAU 


Three Ways of Entertaining 


Fun in Daisy-Time 
By Mrs. James E. Poore 


S DAISIES were to be had in abundance 
they were used profusely at this party. 
The invitations were written on one side of a 
large card in the little hostess’s own hand- 
writing, as follows: 
Dear Mary: 
It’s daisy-time! Did you know it? Come to my 
daisy party on Wednesday afternoon at five o'clock. 
Your little playmate, 
Mary NEIL. 


A real daisy caught through two slits in 
the card was surmounted by the quotation: 
“With little white leaves in the grasses, 
Spread wide for the smile of the sun.”’ 

A long skipping-rope, securely wrapped 
with daisies, had been provided, and the 
novelty of skipping over a daisy chain en- 
hanced the pleasure of the game. 

Across a back corner of the yard a sheet 
was drawn; a fishing rod and line had been 
produced and the latter was strung with 
daisies, the stems hiding the line entirely. 
The little guests were invited to fish in th 
‘Fairy Pond.’’ Each child casting” the 
daisy line over the sheet was instructed not 
to move until the fairy bit, at which time tie 
line was suddenly jerked violently. The 
first angler threw the “‘ fish’’ out upon the 
yrass amid shrieks of delight. The ‘‘ fish’’ 
was a pretty candy one striped in fancy 
colors. The ‘‘fairy’’ behind the curtain 
added greatly to the fun hy nibbling and 
causing false jerks. Each child was allowed 
to take her own fish from the line. 

Refreshments were served on the lawn in 
picnic style, and consisted of small egg 
sandwiches, fresh milk to drink, and cakes 
iced with full-sized daisies in white icing with 
yellow centres. 

After refreshments the little guests were 
invited to a near-by field and given six 
minutes to fill small baskets with daisies. 
These were afterward made into little daisy 
crowns for each child and were taken home 
as souvenirs. 


An Outdoor Garden Supper 
By C. O. Tarbox 


WO sisters wishing to entertain their 

friends, but being handicapped by lack 
of means, hit upon the idea of depending en- 
tirely upon their small vegetable garden for 
supplies, and, after much planning, decided 
to give a ‘‘ Garden Supper.’’ So the follow- 
ing menu was duly arranged. 

The first course consisted of a vegetable 
stew with wafers, after which they served 
corn oysters, bread and butter sandwiches, 
potato chips, tomato salad, and a summer 
relish consisting of finely-chopped parsley 
seasoned with salt, pepper and vinegar. 

For the last course they planned a vege- 
table cake, which caused uproarious merri- 
ment when it appeared. It was a large white 
cake baked in atin that left a round hole in 
its centre. This hole was filled with a large 
bunch of vegetable foliage. 

At each corner of the table was a carrot 
fastened to a square block of wood with wax, 
the carrot having been flattened at the bottom. 
Each carrot had been scooped out at the 
upper end and held a candle. A square 
menu-card lay at each place. On the front 
cover the hostess had painted a vegetable in 
“ water-colors, and on the following pages she 
had neatly printed the menu. 


New “Follow-My-Leader” Party 
By Bessie Knowlton 


HIS new game was played in a natural 

grove of trees. A large basket had been 
previousiy filled with fine biis of white paper, 
and a number of oranges and bananas were 
hidden beneath the paper. The children 
were requested to siut their eyes and to keep 
them shut until they heard the tinkle ofa 
hell, when they were to follow a white-littered 
path which would be seen in front of them. 

Meanwhile the hostess started with the 
basket, strewing the bits of paper as she 
went, making a path. At ihe tinkle of the 
bel! the children started gayly to follow the 
trail, which became more and more intricate. 
At times when it seemed as though no paper 
bits were to be seen some child suddenly 
spied an orange or a banana in a spot where 
the trail began again. They were led into 
cozy nooks and shady paths winding about to 
make it confusing and exciting, when sud- 
denly they emerged into a more open space, 
where there was a little brook, with little 
boats for sailing, and where a pretty lunch- 
table had been spread with dainty refresi- 
ments under the trees. 


Some Litiie Ideas for Luncheons 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


An Attractive Strawberry Table 


THOROUGHLY tempting centrepiece 

for a strawberry-table decoration can be 
arranged by covering a dainty rustic basket 
with intertwining blackberry briers in full 
plossom—one long, graceful spray, held in 
place by butterfly bows of ribbon of a shade 
to blend with strawberries, alone forming the 
handle, which should be very high. Line 
the inside of the basket with strawberry and 
blackberry blossoms, and fill with delicious 
ripe strawberries, so they will peep out Le- 
tween the fruit flowers. Clusters of wild 
strawberries should droop from the basket’s 
sides, and also be Gaintily arranged among 
the ribbons and blossoms of the handle. 

The centrepiece on which this basket rests 
should be of white linen, with a deep lace 
border over strawberry-colored silk; and 
hedges of strawberries and biackberry vines 
should stretch to the four corners of the 
bare table. Here they should be banked and 
iwined around tall cut-glass vases, bearing 
long sprays of arching blackberry stems. 
Scatter blackberry blossoms cver the tabie, 
and use as souvenirs tiny silver-topped 
strawberry emeries, tied lavishly with ribbon. 

Strawberry shortcake, strawberry bonbons, 
and frozen strawberries served in mitiature 
rose-colored strawberry boxes, wiil help to 
carry out the artistic effect. 


Giving a Croquet Luncheon 


HE time-honored ga'ne of croquet suggests 
an odd enc. very effective arrangement for 
a Inveheon to follow a croqvet match. To 
carry it out it will be well to provide a min- 


iature set vf parlor croquet, although such is 
hy no means necessary. Eight small wickets 
will be nee ted, which should be arranged 


on a lon, table as on the croquet ground; the 
‘* cave’? alone, whicin is to form the cen- 
trepiece, should be fashioned of two lage 
wickets, arranged crossing each other. Small 
blocks of wood with holes bored in them, at- 
tached to the ends oi; these wickets by fitting 
the wire into the holes, will hold the wickets 
ucright. It will be a ver, simpie 1..atter for 
any one to make the whole set, should one 
ready-niade be unavailable. 

\ll of the wickets must be bound, so as to 
conceal entirely the wire frame, with sweet 
peas, using only white ones and delicate 
shades of pink, blue and lavender. Tie each 
of the smaller wickets wit Cainty bows, or 
rosettes, of wider ribbon, and catch the large 
double arch in the centre, where the wires 
cross, with graceful streamers and loops of 
the three shades combined; underneath, at its 
base, sweet peas should be lavishly banked, 
and a dainty Dresden effect will be the effect 
produced, 

Little mallets tied with pik, lavender or 
blue, and with the names written on the 
handles, serve as place-cards—and tiny balls 
as bonbonniéres. 

Stakes bound with Dresden ribbons should 
be tied to the uprights of the chairs intended 
for those who in the previous contest carricd 
off laurels, while fancy tags, plainly marked 
with the single inscription ‘‘ Wis/ake,’’ desig- 
nate those of the defeated. 


How to Plan a Lemon Luncheon 


DELIGHTFULLY refreshing result in 

serving a luncheon after a club meeting, 
or something of the sort, on a hot summer 
morning, can be obtained by carrying out the 
following suggestion: Fill a large glass 
punch-bowl with lemonade, cracked ice and 
thin slices of lemon peel. Place it in the 
centre of the table on a deep waiter covered 
with white oilcloth. Entirely hide all traces 
of the waiter, etc., by sprays of maidenhair 
fern, and on this and up around the bowl, so 
as to conceal it, pile large, uneven pieces of 
cracked ice, forming a rockery. In the crev- 
ices slip sprays of maidenhair fern, and bank 
the latter at the base of the rockery, adding 
here and there large pale marigolds of a 
lemon tint. Tall glass vases filled with yel- 
low flowers should be used around the centre- 
piece and on the corners of the table. The 
finger-bowls, partially concealed by ferns, 
should be filled with cracked ice and thin 
slices of lemon. Real lemons, arranged with 
half a dozen lemonade straws, on which the 
names of the guests are written, and tied with 
lemon-colored ribbon, are put at each place. 
Each guest may be asked to write out a good 
lemon recipe, a vote to be taken after- the 
luncheon as to which is most worthy of a 
prize. The luncheon should include iemon- 
ade, lemon cake, lemon creams, and lemon 
ice, served in the fruit’s natural form. 











Two Seasonable Rose Functions 


The Favorite Rose Wedding 
By Grace Ward Calhoun 





Ta is the month of roses—and of brides. 
What, then, could be more appropriate 
for the month than a ‘‘ rose wedding ’’? So 
thought a certain bride-to-be, who laid her 
plans accordingly. The problem of decorat- 
ing the house and church was a comparatively 
simple one, for garden roses were abundant 
and hothouse blossoms sti!! obtainable. 

There is a science in cutting roses so that 
they will remain fresh. They should be 
gathered the evening before they will be 
needed, or at least before sunup that morn- 
ing, placed in water slightly salt, and kept in 
a cool, dark place. 

Long branches cut from climbing rose- 
bushes, and heavy with blossoms, were used 
lavishly in the decorations. They were kept 
fresh when possi':ie by standing the stems 
in earthen jars made sightly by covering 
them with green tissue-paper. These sprays 
were festooned below the choir railing and 
twined about the altar. Bowls of white 
ros°s supplemei.ted the sprays. A_ large 
quantity of green was used to throw the 
flowers intorelief. Green twine was wrapped 
arvund the aitar railing, and a few hours 
before the ceremony the cut rose: were _iken 
from water and s.ippcd under the cord. 

The rose idea was not confined to the dec- 
orationus. The ‘our hridesmz. 1s were gowned 
in cream blond net over white silk. Theskirts 
were trimmed with two accordion-plaited 
ruffles of the net set on in scallops. At each 
point a t’ny pink artificial June rosebud was 
pulled through the et. The pink roses also 
outlined the yoke and were used for wreaths 
in the hair. The girdles were of cream silk 
with a p’nk rose design. G.rlands of roses 
and asparagu. fern one yard and ‘a half 1a 
length were carried by the maids. One end, 
where the roses were massed, was held on 
the left arm, and the other, which tapered to 
sprays of fern dotted with occasional rose- 
buds, was caught in ine right hand, and from 
there fell to the hem of the gown. 

The maid of honor wore the net over green 
silk, .nd the roses on her gown, in her hair 
and in her garland were white. 

Following the maid of honor a little page 
bore the ring in the heart of an American 
Beauty rose. Immediately preceding the 
bride came four ‘little flower-girls in white, 
who scactered in her pach rose leaves. The 
bride’s bouquet was of white roses. 

At the reception which fol'owed the cere- 
mony the ‘iouse was decorated exclusively 
with roses. A low mound of white roses 
stood in the centre of the dining-table. At 
the corners were candles shaded with fluffy 
white silk roces. Rose punch, cakes, nuts, 
bonbons and coffee weve served, and on each 
plate was a rose for the guest. 


Clever Rose Party for a Club 
By Mary Crane 


ag June I attended a meeting of the 
Shakespeare Club of a Western town. 
It was the custom for the hostess to provide 
some form of amusement after the regular 
work was finished, and the hostess of that 
occasion introduced a very pretty idea. Her 
rooms were decorated with many beautiful 
roses of various kinds, and occupying a 
prominent place was one rose of enormous 
size. She explained that it belonged to the 
family of ‘‘ Make-believe’’ and was called a 
Shakespeare rose. It had been made in this 
way: On strips of paper five inches long by 
one inch broad had been written quotations 
from Shakespeare; about the rose petals 
made from pink taffeta these quotations were 
pasted on one end; those petals intended 
for the outer rim were the largest, and they 
gradually diminished in size toward the 
centre. Green ribbon wrapped around the 
paper slips formed the stem, and the rose was 
perfumed with rose-water. 

The hostess held the flower in her left 
hand and plucking a petal read the quota- 
tion on the paper and then handed it to the 
guest who first named the character. For 
example, she read: 

‘That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet,” 

and the one who first answered ‘‘ Juliet’’ 
received the petal. When the rose was com- 
pletely shattered she who possessed 
largest number of petals was proclaimed the 
winner and given a pretty but inexpensive 
rose-bow] for a prize. 

Of course, the quotations could be from 
different authors and it could then be called 
‘* A Literary Rose”’ or ‘‘ A Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves,’? and a bouquet of real roses be 
given as the prize. 
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We couldn’t improve the Powder 
So we improved the Box. 
Your Fingers Get The Benefit. 


A Perfect Powder in a 
Perfect Box. Price the same. 
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( HALF 
YOUR LIFE 


is spent in the kitchen — fig- 
ure it out. It’s worth many 
times the price of the Key- 
stone Queen Kitchen Cabinet 
to be able to save an hour 
or two a day from kitchen 
drudgery. 





$11.18 prepaid} r 
A Place for Everything 
Everything in its Place 


economizes time — giving you le'sure for rest and 


‘The mission of the 


Keystone Queen 


is to save time, consequently it has no intricate 
doors or patent devices to get out of order. 
Honestly made, of best materials, tinted to suit; 
clean cut; handy and is not expensive — $11.75, 
and others lower. 

Sent on approval, freight prepaid; ycur n.oney back, if 
you like. lower priced than any dealer can sell the same 
thing ; we are manufacturers, that’s why. 


recreation. 


Write us today for catalog of various designs. 


UNITED HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO 


Oil City, Pa. 
Refer to any bank in the United States. j 











| A piece of cut glass like 
this attracts attention be- 
cause the design is original 
and striking. It shows 
that Cut Glass and 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


are different. Hawkes 
Cut Glass is unique. 

Suggestive of June roses 
and brides, there can be no 
more appropriate 


| Wedding 
| Present 


than a piece of §& 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 





the | 


It is for sale by dealers everywhere. 
No piece witheut this trade-mark 
engraved on it is genuine. 


YOUR ANCESTRY sscnstcec*ret) 


grees traced. Coats-of-Arms. Write for particulars. 


| THE GENEALOGICAL BUREAU, 1717 T St., Washington, D.C. 


HAWKES 
can be ascertained at 


moderate cost. Family 
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For the Church-Worker in June 





PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE 0. CROUCH 


Sunshine was the idea in these Children’s Day decorations in the 


First Baptist Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
tion of the daisies and ferns at the front of the platform the flowers 
were of paper in yellow and white, with green foliage. 
who took part in the service were ‘dr essed in white and sat beneath 


the canopy of flowers. 


A Summer Bazar 
GOODLY sum of money was realized by 
means of a bazar held one day in each 
week during vacation by a club of school- 
girls. These girls lived ina village that was 
popular as a summer resort. There were 
two hotels, and nearly every housewife took 
boarders. So they laid their plans early and 
started to make the articles they thought 
would be salable. The children, of course, 
would buy candy and paper dolls if sold 
reasonably enough; but most of the patronage 
must come from the grown people. Pretty 
trifles that could be used for favors; photo- 
graphs of local scenery; useful things— such 
as aprons, holders, bags, etc. —were decided 
upon as most likely to find purchasers. One 
of the girls had a large piazza at the side of 
her house, and here the bazar was held. 
Cards, stating the object of the sale, as well 
as its scope, were distributed at all the 
boarding-places, and the editor of the village 
weekly put a notice of the bazar in his paper. 
At first few sales were made, but they 
steadily increased as the summer advanced. 
The photographs were in demand, and special 
orders were received for pictures of favorite 
bits of scenery, which were taken home as 

souvenirs of the summei outing. 

— MARIE EULALIE MORAN. 


Two rows of porches, on opposite sides of a 
city street, given up to a continuous porch 
party for a church’s benefit, was a novel 
sight last summer. A feature of the enter- 
tainment was an automobile ride around 
the city. 


An Ideal Sunday-School Picnic 


HE picnic here described seemed so 

ideally managed that a description of it 
may prove helpful to Sunday-school commit- 
tees having similar affairs in hand. This one 
was given in Hawaii, where on Kamehameha 
Day —June 11— it is quite customary for the 
people to attend a picnic. 

Imagine a Sunday-school with six hundred 
children on its roll beginning weeks before- 
hand to prepare for an attendance of fifteen 
hundred on picnic day, and the machinery of 
the affair all running smoothly when the day 
arrives! The good mothers do not have to 
bake all the previous day, nor be up at 
daylight on the eventful morning, packing 
luncheons, and tiring themselves out before 
starting on what ought to be a refreshing day. 

Long before the day arrives a list is made 
of sixteen committees, numbering one hun- 
dred and seventy persons in all, and each 
committee has its own special duty: to issue 
invitations; arrange for the waiters and the 
carving; provide sandwiches, rolls, meats, 
coffee, cake and soda-water; furnish a tent 
and serving-tables, crockery and chairs, 
transportation, etc. The chairman of the 
meat committee calls her workers together 
and says to one, ‘‘ Will you solicit six 
tongues?’’ to another, ‘‘ Three hams ?’’ and 
almost before she knows it the seventy-five 
tongues and twenty hams needed are prom- 
ised. In the same manner provision is made 
for two thousand sandwiches, fifteen hundred 
rolls and one hundred and fifty cakes. 

All the provisions are sent to the church, 
and express wagons carry them to the 
grounds, where, under a huge tent, tables 
are arranged in a hollow square. On one 
side the cakes are placed; on another ‘the 
rolls and sandwiches; at the third the carvers 
are at work, and the fourth is used by the 
waiters. Wooden plates are provided for 
all, and on each one is placed a generous 
supply of tongue or ham, a roll, a sandwich, 
and a fork. When the dinner-bell rings at 
noon all gather about the serving-tent, seat- 
ing themselves in groups on the grass, or on 
the chairs which are scattered about. The 
waiters pass the plates on trays and follow 
later with delicious native coffee and cake; 
each child receives a bottle of soda-water. 

But where did they have all this, you ask? 
Not fifteen minutes’ ride from the main 
Street of the town, on a campus covering 
thirty acres of lawn shaded by grand old 
trees and palms; the whole surrounded by a 


The decorations ix: 
With the excep- 


branches. 
The children 


and laurel blooms. 


wall made of blocks of lava covered by the 
beautiful night-biosoming cereus. Special 
street cars were provided by the school, and 
free tickets were given to the children at the 
church in the morning and at the gate as they: 
left the grounds in the afternoon. Com- 
mittees on games kept the children amused. 
There were baseball and basket-ball; and 
tennis, foot-races, tugs-of-war and swings 
were fully enjoyed. 

Do you exclaim at the cost? Excepting 
cofiee and soda-water, express and dish- 
washing charges, and transportation to the 
grounds, everything was donated. It surely 
is cheaper for a mother to send a cake ora 
ham than it is to prepare the entire conterts 
of a big lunch-basket. The cost was less 
than fifteen cents for each person. 

NANNIE M. DuFF and Mrs. M. W. WALKER. 


Hide little packages tied in blue, yellow and 
ved paper under leaves and bushes for the 
primary class to find at a picnic. Put 
several peanuts in each, and “ findings are 
keepings.” A nimble-footed boy can add 
to the excitement by showering handfuls of 
the nuts from the branches of a tree. 


The War of Roses 


MERRY way for a young girls’ church 

society to entertain its guests at a social 
on the lawn is to distribute sheets of red and 
white tissue-paper and the other materials 
needed to enable each guest to make one 
rose, tying the petals together and placing in 
each rose a bit of shot for weight. Then the 
company chooses sides, each player armed 
with a palmleaf fan, one side for defense 
using the fans as shields, the other side 
using them as bats. Thoseon the aggressive 
side try to pelt with red roses those on the 
defensive side, who ward off the roses with 
the fans. If, however, one is touched with 
a rose she joins the conquering side and 
fights for that side until all the other players 
are won cver. Tien the company divides as 
before, the white roses are used, and the de- 
fensive side becomes the aggressive. 

— HELEN F. BROCKETT. 


To amuse the little children tie a paste- 
board box filled with candy and popcorn 
to atree branch by means of a long piece 
of twine. Blindfold the children, and let 
them try to hit the box with a stick. When 
it is upset all may be allowed to scramble 
Sor the contents. 


A Floral Breakfast 


EW social affairs are more delightful than 

an early morning meal out under green 
trees in the fresh, balmy air of a summer 
morning, and the church that wants some 
simple device for raising money will doubt- 
less find ‘‘A Floral Breakfast’’ a success. 
Arrange the tables in the shade on a large, 
smooth lawn. Each table should be deco- 
rated with its chosen flower, and a single 
bloom should be laid by each plate. The 
waitresses should dress to represent the 
flower of their table —as, for instance, those 
at the daisy table may wear white dresses 
with yellow sashes, and collars of white crépe 
paper cut in the shape of daisy petals. Caps 
of yellow tissue-paper will complete the 
costumes. 

It is best to serve the meal from seven to 
nine o’clock only, or the charm of the morning 
will be lost. A good menu would be: 





Straw mestten with Cream 
Breaded Lamb Chops Potato Chips 
Small Rolls Cucumbers 
Omelet and Creamed Potatoes 
Cotes 


Ses, G. E. CG. seuaar. 





A series of lawn concerts in the evenings 
will be attractive. A porch for a plat- 
form where the orchestra players may be 
seated, a piano by door or window, and 
chairs on the lawn are essentials. There 
will be fresh enjoyment in even well-known 
music and songs under such conditions. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY ALLERTON 


che Dutch Reformed Church, Port Jervis, New 
York, one Children’s Day were daisies, laurel, grasses and evergreen 
The bank of nearly thirty thousand daisies was made 
by putting them into glasses on a rack made like a flower-stand. 
The arches and columns were covered with the evergreen branches 


A Strawberry Contest 
HIS original idea for a strawberry festival 
comes from Hawaii, too. The church folks 
there evidently know how to put originality 
and brightness into their social affairs. 

The parish hall, where the ‘* Strawberry 
Contest ’’ was held, was decorated in pink 
and green. To each person who entered the 
contest a pink card was handed, on which 
were printed in green the riddles given 
below. The letters forming the answers are 
contained in the single word ‘‘ Strawberries,’’ 
which appeared at the top of the card. It 
was explained that letters were to be used 





only once in each answer except in the case | 


of those occurring oftener in the word 
‘*Strawberries.’’ Three-quarters of an hour 
was allowed to fill in the answers, and prizes 
were awarded to the best guessers. A fair 
price was charged for the privilege of guess- 
ing, and for the refreshments, which 
strawberries and cream, strawberry ice cream, 
cakes with strawberry icing, and lemonade 
with ripe strawberries. 
the riddles with their answers: 


Have you a weak digestion? 
Then leave me out of the question. (STEWS.) 
Brought from China long ago 

You like me best in china still, you know. (TEA.) 


When autumn leaves begin to fall 


I bloom beneath your garden wall. (ASTERS.) 


I am the envy of the very stout ; 

I'm long, I’m short, I’m always round about. 
(WaIST.) 

The sailor uses me to wash his ship; 

You’ll see him do it every trip. (Swas ) 

Never cut, though always on the table; 

I’m hot, I’m cold, you use me all you're able. 
(WATER.) 

3y nature savage, yet it’s very queer 

Some women get one for a husband dear. 


(BEAR.) 
3v small boys molested, 
By every one detested. (RAT.) 
Row upon row, row upon row, 
One above and one below. (T1ER ) 
If I’m left on your hands you'll abuse me, 
sut put me to sea and you'll use me. (TAR.) 
In black or white, in gay or gray, 
Every mau chooses one each day. (T1g.) 
I’m usually hard and cold; 
I’m always given and never sold. (STARE.) 
Half beast, half bird, am I. 
See me fly from the tree so high. (BAT.) 
I hum a song iu your garden gay; 
I’m always busy and seldom play. (BEE.) 
i'm woman’s weapon against man’s rage 
From childhood even unto old age. (TEAR.) 
I am beloved by all, both low and high, 
Because of the light within my eye. (STAR.) 


A hulling contest will enliven the festival. 
Place the berries in large pans and provide 
the young ladies with quart boxes. At a 
signal they commence to hull the berries. 


Here are some of | 


were | 


The awards go to those hulling the most and | 


the fewest within a stated time. 
— ELIZABETH MACLEAN. 


Prize contests will add merriment to a 
strawberry festival in the country. Each 
contributor of berries exhibits a box rep- 
resenting the pick of his field. The first 
prize may be given for the finest-looking 
berries ; the second for the most delicious- 
tasting berries. 


A Festival of Roses 
OR a church in a small town where roses 


are grown in profusion nothing could be | 


more pleasing than a festival of roses on the 
lawn. The rustic booths should be veritable 
bowers of roses. 


out the color scheme in detail. For instance, 


An effective idea is to carry | 


at the booth where lemonade is dispensed | 


only yellow roses should be used; from the 
pink rose booth strawberry ice cream may be 
served, and raspberry vinegar and white 
cake from the red and white booth. 

Those who receive the guests offer a rose to 
each one, and a committee wearing garlands 
of roses distribute the program cards. The 
upper left-hand corner of the card might be 
punctured and a tiny rosebud inserted. The 
program should consist of selections appro- 
priate to the occasion. —ALICE FISHER. 
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‘A Fountain Pen 


For Woman’s Convenience 





MAN slips a Waterman Ideal Fountain 

Pen into his pocket and carries it with 

him wherever he goes. But the woman 
unable to carry the pen conveniently about 
with her has the use of it only at her desk. 
Comes now the 


Watermans Ideal 
Mnatelaine 


Fountain Pen 


to change all this. Here is a foun- 
tain pen in the form of a handsome, 
graceful chatelaine. Pin it on the 
waist and you may carry with you 
wherever you go—as conveniently 
as a man does it —the finest writing 
tool ever invented. In the home, 
at the business office, on the train, 
or off on your Summer vacation, you 
will have writing materials the mo- 
ment you want them. 







It can be carried without 
danger of loss or injury. The 
cap attached to the guard pin 
screws on to the holder below 
the joint. To use the pen it 
need simply be unscrewed from 
the cap without detaching it 
from the guard pin. 

It is made in two sizes of 
Pen: No. 12, gold mounted, 
$5.00; No. 14, gold mounted, 
$7.00. 

Your dealer has it. 


The Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 
has come to be the world’s standard 
—the highest type of fountain pen 
made. This is so universally recog- 
nized that it needs no emphasis here. Prices, 
$2.50 upwards. 


OU ought to know more about this fountain 

pen made for woman’s convenience. In- 

teresting circular sent for the asking. May we 
have your address ? 


L, E. Waterman Company 
173 Broadway, New York 


8 School St., Boston 138 Montgomery 8t., San Francisco 
160 State St., Chicago 12 Golden Lane, London 
136 St. James St., Montreal 





Ghe SEAL 
of QUALITY 


pm 





The Whiting watermark 
on fine writing papers has the 
same significance as ‘‘ Sterling ’”’ 
silver. Insist on having 


WHITINGS 
PAPERS 


on 


For Fine Correspondence 


and realize the satisfaction to be 
derived from the use of a perfect 
writing paper of unsurpassed tex- 
ture and superior surface. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York Holyoke 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 








“A MANTEL! 
OPPORTUNITY” 


OFFERED BY THE LINN MURRAY CO. 
For Fune and Fuly Only. 

Each design is EXCLUSIVE — ARTISTIC 

— DIFFERENT — with the Linn Murray 

magic of highest quality at modest cost 

Because You Buy from the MAKERS. 


IP INTERESTED <u sske'sass TODAY 


Don’t delay as we ine A i special during dull season at 
bargai:. values. Orders for later delivery set asicle on small pay- 
ment. Our regular FURNITURE FURNITURE catalog is full of good things 
and mailed free for the asking. 


Linn Murray "i" Grand Rapids, Mich 
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In and After Business Hours 


By Judith Lloyde 





HE other day I received a letter from a 
little girl asking with all the simple 
frankness of a child’s nature a question 

that to her is of great importance —in fact, it 
is a question of great importance to us all. 
1] have thought over it carefully and have 
wished that I could give an answer that would 
help this particular little girl, and possibly 
other “‘ little girls’’ who feel the same need 
that my little friend did. 

This was the question: ‘‘ How to make 
friends?’’ 

I am sure this is a big enough question to 
puzzle many an older head than that of a 
little girl. 

The ability to make friends is a quality 
born in one: it is something that is just as 
large a part of our natures as an inherited 
good digestion, or brown or blue eyes, and 
it is one of the biggest gifts that Nature can 
give to a girl who has to go out in the world 
to make her own way. Next to the gift of 
naturally curly hair there isn’t anything in 
the world that a girl should want to possess 
more than the gift of knowing how to make 
friends. 

The greatest barrier you can build up in 
your own nature against making friends 
quickly and with ease is to have a lot of one- 
sided, narrow-minded, cut-and-dried views 
of your own that shut your better self in like 
a wire-barbed fence does a good grazing 
meadow: the sooner you shear off a few of 
the barbs from your fence the better time you 
will have in your meadow. 


rt 


VERY great man, Bishop Phillips Brooks, 

in a sermon that he delivered to young 

men, gavé this as his opinion: ‘‘ I would not 

have a young man know only his superiors, 
but he should know as well his inferiors!’’ 

The situation works both ways: if we want 
to make friends, and if we want to be good 
friends, it is essential that we should see 
over both sides and all around the question. 

If we only associate with those respectable, 
untempted people, that we are so apt to call 
our superiors, how in the world are we to 
find out our own weaknesses? It is quite as 
necessary, if not more so, that we should 
know, and know through personal associa- 
tion, our inferiors in order to discover the 
weak places in our own natures. 

The knowledge or friendship of a weak or 
vicious nature shows us its temptation, and 
tests our own strength and so-called virtue; 
the companionship of a good, high-minded 
person is an inspiration; the companionship 
of a bad one a test to our charity and fair- 
mindedness; and unless we know an equal 
number of the superior and inferior how 
can we hope to get along in the world and 
make friends ?— because we will, as sure as 
the sun rises, run into both in the course of a 
day’s work, and it is a mighty mean and 
small thing to keep continually turning down 
the so-called inferior people and never giving 
either ourselves or them a fair chance. 


ox 


pes know, to speak very plainly, it isn’t 
simply a question of how our front hair 
looks, or whether we have our best hat on, or 
a question of a ‘‘ photographic pleased ex- 
pression ’’ that helps us to make friends. To 
use an expression of a small boy, ‘‘ that is all 
perfect ‘tommy-rot.’’’ The gift of making 
friends is a much bigger thing: you make 
friends with your minds and your intelli- 
gence, not simply with a pretty face. If 
you will go back and look up the history of 
the great women of this world who have won 
historic notice all through their own ability 
of making friendships, you will find in nine 
cases out of ten that they were plain, if not 
ugly, women. I am not speaking now of 
love affairs, or of that exalted impossible 
relationship spoken of as Platonic friendship, 
but simply of that faculty that is given to 
some women of going out in the world and 
smoothing their fate by the simple means of 
making friends, of meeting people in an 
easy, natural, unconscious way; of attaching 
themselves without the slightest perceptible 
effort to the personalities of the people with 
whom they are thrown into contact; of not 
accepting, except by their own experience, 
any cut-and-dried beliefs that may have been 
told them as the proper ones to hold toward 
certain people. For instance, I have heard 
again and again women say to younger girls: 
“* Now, girls, you mustn’t have anything to 
do with such and such a person; we don’t 
approve of her.’’ 

Be your own judge of this particular 
person. Why should vou judge her unfairly, 
any more than that she should judge you? 
You give her a square start and then it rests 
with you entirely to see who wins out. If 


you win it is all to your credit that you 
have helped the other person; and if you are 
beaten you learn something by the defeat. 

I know that all older people—the whole 
world, for that matter — when they grow old 
complain that younger people never learn by 
experience, and rather blame the younger 
people for it. I have never looked at it in 
this way, because if they had all the experi- 
ence in their youth that the older people 
have, if they were always wise enough to 
wear their rubber shoes when it rains, never 
to take off their flannel petticoats in March, 
never to slip out in the evenings with low 
shoes on, they wouldn’t be young people; 
they have just got to catch those bad colds in 
their heads to teach them ‘‘ experience.’’ It 
is the same thing over and over again! 
Experience in the young is like premature 
gray hairs: it is unnatural. You can’t make 
a tough hide from a young calf. 


aX 

XPERIENCE has always seemed to me to 

be a real person —I am sure it is a he— 
and he is an ugly giant, like the one in the 
fairy tales who always comes along after dark 
looking out for bad little children; and we 
have to grow so big and so wise that we don’t 
believe in giants and fairy tales before we 
realize that experience is a real thing; but 
unreal or way off in the distance, like old 
age and false teeth, it is pretty hard to come 
to it, and it takes a lot of bumps and jolts 
before we are willing to acknowledge even to 
ourselves that experience does help. It does 
help, however, wonderfully well in our pow- 
ers of knowing how to make friends. 

Have you ever come across a type of 
woman that seems so ‘* buttoned up’’ within 
herself and her own opinions that unless you 
agreed entirely with all her points of view 
you felt the impossibility of really finding 
anything in her friendship or of gaining any- 
thing by it? Such a woman keeps back not 
only herself but the many other unfortunates 
who are compelled to know her in the daily 
companionship of work. She always. re- 
minds me of a green peach, because there 
really is the germ of something very good in 
her, but she has never had enough sunshine 
to pierce through her greenness to ripen her 
into the finished thing. 


eX 


D° YOU remember, when you went to 
school, how the teacher would suddenly 
point her finger at you and call out: ‘‘ Jennie 
Brown, how much is six nines? ’’— remember 
that awful weak-kneed feeling it used to give 
you, and you could remember every other 
combination in the multiplication table ex- 
cept six times nine; how all the class waited, 
and you grew ashamed and uncomfortable 
and wriggled from one foot to the other, and 
still you couldn't think what six times nine 
was? Don’t let this discourage you, for I 
don’t know what it is now! 

Well, that is the situation that always 
comes to my mind when I see a girl being 
interviewed after she has applied to a man- 
ager for a position. This is a time when 
“how to make friends’’ means a lot to her, 
and there isn’t anything that can help her 
except her own common-sense and intuition. 

Usually one hates to ask when one doesn’t 
know something; especially is this true with 
the very young, and yet the most tactful 
thing that a new girl can do when she goes 
in among strangers and has her own way to 
make, both in finding friends and concerning 
her new work, is to ask what she doesn’t 
know about the ins and outs of the every-day 
things that are natural and commonplace to 
those on the inside. It is just such little 
things as these that sometimes give the wrong 
impression at the start and really handicap 
you from making friends more quickly. But 
the greatest obstacle of all in making friends 
is when a girl is self-conscious; this is at the 
root of the evil, and until you can get the 
whip-hand of yourself in this matter you can 
make no perceptible advance. 


ax 


UT to take up the sentence ‘I don’t 
know ’’ again just fora minute. This is 

a question of two such decided sides, and 
when used in one way it is such a drawback 
and when used in the other it is such a help. 
The first way, when it is a drawback, is to say 
it in a stupid way to give the impression that 
you don’t know because you haven’t tried 
and don’t want to know; then you are like a 
child who has been punished and whipped 
and keeps saying all the time, ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t care.’’ Then, the second way, when 
you say ‘‘I don’t know’’ because you really 
don’t know, but you want to know very much 
indeed, and you are asking the person to help 


you to learn how to know; when you say it 
earnestly and frankly, because it is a siort- 
coming in you yourself and you feel you 
want to change it as quickly as you can. 

A good attitude of mind to follow when 
you start out in work among strangers is vir- 
tually to say to them, ‘‘ Let me lend a hand 
when I can,’’ and perhaps if you are made of 
the right stuff they will be willing to ‘‘ lend 
youahand”’ very often when you most need it. 

I am very glad that I have always felt that 
work was the greatest advantage that I have 
had in my life, and the longer I work the 
more plainly I see that this is true; it brings 
us such a lot of friends, and good friends, 
too: they are worth while, they run right 
straight through the whole scale of life, so 
that you always have a good friend to tuck 
in wherever you need one; whereas if you 
live in a little, social, idle life you never have 
what you want if you are run into a corner, 
because only a clever person can get out of 
a corner, and because idle friends will never 
run after you into a corner. 


ot 


O YOU all realize it is an acknowledged 
fact among great musicians that there 
has never been a big or great composition in 
music made by men or women coming from 
the so-called aristocratic or idle classes? and 
do you realize why this is true? Well, it is 
because, in order to compose music well — 
and the same thing applies to all other sides 
of life—one must know the true world, that 
foundation on which is built the poor and 
hardworking who live every day of their 
lives with their minds and hearts on the 
strength and intelligence that these things 
give; because they feel the true emotions of 
true things; because they know what it is to 
give when they have next to nothing to give, 
when they know what want and privation 
mean, and when they know what a big 
thing work is. It takes all these things and 
a million more to “ find ourselves,’’ and to 
be able to divide up our “‘ find’’ so that it 
may help other people, and unless people 
know all this they can’t help any one else. 
Now, just as the Irishman says, ‘‘ Put this in 
your pipe and smoke it!’’ See if it won’t 
help you along with some pleasant day- 
dreams that may make your work easier, and 
show you how to make friends with work. 
Talking along this line has reminded me 
that once or twice lately, in conversation with 
girls and women who work, and who are 
seeking work, they regard work just as they 
do experience, as a great big antagonistic 
force that is after them to do them all the ill 
will it can, and take a lot away from them 
and give nothing inreturn. Well, the people 
who think of it in this way make the biggest 
and greatest mistake of their lives! 
remember that work is a ‘‘ real live doll,’’ 
whose clothes really ‘‘ come off and on’’ and 
whose hair you can curl. It is the genuine 
article! Work is the real thing that you 
must learn to make friends with. If you can 
make friends with work you can feel that 
you have a very solid footing in your future 
days, and that if you know how to make 
friends with work you will know how to 
make all the other friends you want, and 
everybody will want to be your friend, too. 


an 


ON’T get the impression that work is a 
great big mountain that shuts out all the 
pleasant byroads of play and fun for you; that 
it is the teacher who keeps you in after school 
and won’t let you go out and play with the 
other children, because this isn’t true ! 

Work will bea great big true friend to you 
that will lift you up on his shoulders so that 
you can see away off over the hilltops, and 
will keep you out of all the petty, little mud- 
puddles on the low grounds. In fact, with 
work as your friend, you can have more play- 
days and holidays than in any other way in 
the world, and you need not be afraid of 
growing old. I can just tell you the truth 
—that is, do your work well and you will 
ever know what it is to be successful in 
work; you will have playdays and pleasure 
in your work every minute of your life, be- 
cause as you grow older you can’t take 
boys and parties and new dresses with the 
same enthusiasm that they meant to you in 
your younger days. 

It seems to me that you may all think I am 
preaching. Perhaps I am. I must be ina 
serio-comic mood, but just forgive me this 
once, and next month, as my holiday is com- 
ing, I expect to be ina very gay, rambunctious 
mood, and, time permitting, I shall tell you 
a few stories I have in mind. I don’t think 
they will have any particular points on work, 
but a story now and then in warm weather 
you might like better than a fur coat. 





| 
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WITH a few Collins Framelets, 
costing but 5<. each, a pair 
of scissors, and your favorite maga- 
zines, you can decorate any room 
in afew moments. 


The Framelet has a delicate peb- 
bled finish, with a beautiful beveled 
border, giving a striking frame-like 
effect. It is just the thing for fram- 
ing magazine pictures, art prints, 

posters, drawings, Gibson copies, 

water-colors, book covers, quota- 

tions, clippings — in fact, almost 
anything— makes _ inexpensive 
presents, prizes and favors. 

No glass, glue, sticky fingers or trouble. 
Simply moisten the gummed edges, press picture 
firmly between front and back covers, and hang 
by attached rings. 

The Collins Framelet is made: in artistic 
shades of gray, brown and green in the follow- 
ing sizes (dimensions show size of opening for 
picture): 

Size A — Square Opening, 34 x 4% inches 
Size B— Square Opening,4 x5 inches 
Size C— Square Opening,3 x6 inches 
Size D— Square Opening,4 x6 _ inches 
Size E — Square Opening, 4% x 6% inches 
Size H— Oval Opening, 3%.x5 inches 
Size K—Oval Opening, 4 x6 inches 

Every first-class stationer, department store, 
or photographic supply house should have the 
Framelet, price 5¢, If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 
10c. for sample by mail, or $1.00 for 15 prepaid. 


State size and color desired. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Photograph Mounts and Cardboards 


228-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
\ Vy 


\ 














‘‘Agate”’ Carpet 
costs less than good 
matting, yet wears 
three times as long, 
and looks infinitely 
better. 


Remember this when furnishing your summer home. 
Insist on SEEING ‘*Agate’’ 
Carpet before making your 
selection, and you will see 
why it has been known for 
10 years as the best low- 
priced Carpet made. 
**Agate’’ colors are FAST. 

If your dealer won’t sup- 
ply you, write us. 


CHAS. P. COCHRANE 


DEVON CARPET MILLS 
Kens. Ave. & Butler St., Philadelphia. 





TAPESTRY CURTAINS 
COVERS 


4 


Summer homes can be artistically yet in- 
expensively furnished by using the beau- 
tiful Moss Rose Tapestries. They have the 
rich and unusual designs, high-class colorings 
and superior finish of much costlier goods. 

Look for the Moss Rose ticket, and avoid 
disappointment. 


Free booklet on home decoration 
(showing designs in actual 
colors), sent on request. 


Moss ROSE MFc. Co. 
Dept. L, Philadelphia 
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Pretty 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 
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Feminine Odors 


: F A FAIRY were to offer you the 
: gift of daintiness or beauty which 
would you choose? 

Hardly is the question asked 
: when I hear the myriad answers 
™ 3°? which come floating in, the 
~4°°? thoughtless girls clamoring for 
ed ‘* Beauty, beauty,’’ while in 
gentlertones I hear from wiser lips 
the whisper, ‘‘ Daintiness I would choose! ’”’ 

But, you thoughtless girls, think a moment. 
Whom do you seek to charm in this world? 
You needn’t tell me: I know. And do you 
attribute to beauty the greatest power? 
Then you haven’t heard what men say about 
these things. Ask your brother what he 
thinks. If he has never told you before you 
will probably have a shock. For, believe 
me, this isa matter of common remark among 
the other sex. To them even beauty is re- 
pellent when it has not the setting of dainty 
personal habits. 

And what do we mean by dainty personal 
habits? Perhaps the breath is the flag which 
flaunts itself most conspicuously in the face 
of him who comes to storm the citadel. 





OU have all experienced the necessity of 
avoiding the offensiveness of the breath 
of afriend. Is there any characteristic that 
so stamps one as the odor of the breath? I 
recently heard a man say that the average 
girl’s breath was to him something appalling. 
The sweet breath seems to be the exception. 
‘““Take the average girl three hours after 
eating,’’ he said, ‘‘ and it is astonishing how 
few sweet breaths one will find.’’ And what 
is the cause of it? The breath is nearly 
odorless in health, although there is a sweet 
odor from certain glands around the edges of 
the nostrils. Indeed, every individual has a 
characteristic nasal odor, and the more re- 
fined the person and the more highly civilized, 
the more delicate is this odor. 
It makes no difference how offensive the 
breath may be, it is merely a symptom. 
Generally a girl who has an unpleasant 
breath is conscious of it herself, for there is 
apt to be a pasty feeling 
in the mouth and a 
coated tongue. Dys- 
pepsia, either gastric or 
intestinal, is one of the 
commonest causes of 
it——. this evidence of neglect. 
The common habits of 
our daily life are greatly 
to blame for this condi- 
tion. These can and 
must be avoided if you 
“Allow Plenty of would have your breath 
Time for Your Meals” as sweet and dainty as 
Nature intended it tobe. 
In the first place, allow plenty of time for 
your meals. It is better even to eat a little 
less than you desire, and eat it more 
slowly, than to ‘‘ bolt’’ an ordinary meal as 
so many American girls are in the habit of 
doing. 





OU all know the sensible things to eat. 

We have written and talked about these 
things times without number. You know 
that nothing will so quickly upset your stom- 
ach as candy-eating, especially between 
meals. A simple diet, then, is the first prin- 
ciple of a sweet breath. Hurry and worry 
must be banished from the table, for you 
cannot digest your food properly when you 
are indulging in either one of these vices. 
It will be easier to spend more time at your 
meals if you keep before you the object of 
this care—a dainty breath. Leisurely mas- 
tication will aid you greatly in your quest for 
health. 

All of the eliminative organs must be kept 
in good order by generous water-drinking 
between meals, and proper exercise. Walk- 
ing is one of the best of these. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak of the 
care of the teeth, and still many unpleasant 
odors are directly traceable to carelessness in 
this regard. It is not decay of the teeth 
alone which gives rise to the unpleasant 
breath, but perhaps even more often decom- 
position of the food which lodges in the 
cavities or between the teeth. Tartar, too, 
and certain microbes that are found in the 
mouth, are sometimes the cause. 


F you habitually breathe through your 

mouth you are very likely to have an 
unpleasant breath. 

Of course, in certain cases there may be 
other causes for offensive breath, such as 
locai disorders of the mouth, nose, throat or 
lungs, all of which need special medical 
treatment. 

One cause more that is potent is disturb- 
ance of the mental equilibrium; if you area 
nervous girl you have doubtless discovered 
what I mean. Almost instantaneously on 


the experience of some emotion your mouth 
has become dry and unpleasant. But you 
say, ‘‘ How can I possibly help such a thing 
as that?’’ By living a quiet, normal life. 


ARDLY less noticeable are the so-called 

body odors, any one of which is easily 
located. In running over the different odors 
which come from hair, axilla, feet, soiled 
clothing, and so on, each 
one in turn seems more dis- 
gusting thanthe last. You 
cannot keep yourself clean 
and sweet without the 
greatest care, and it is a 
glaring fact that absolute 
cleanliness is an exception 
among even refined girls. 

I have in mind now a 
girl, a college graduate, 
well brought up, who has 
had every advantage, and 
yet I am forced to associate 
various odors with this girl. 

if If she knew my mental pic- 
“iy “The Dry ture of her she would be 
Shampoo greatly shocked, for she is 
Imparts a Delicate totally unconscious that 
Fragrance ” her neglect is so apparent. 


it 
i| 









ASHING is not the only way of keeping 

the hair sweet. Sunning and airing 
will do much for it. The dry shampoo—that 
is, powdering the hair and scalp with ground 
orris-root —also imparts a delicate fragrance 
and helps to absorb the superfluous oil, but 
cannot be kept up indefinitely, and can never 
take the place of washing. 

I do not think that any one can be abso- 
lutely dainty without at least one entire daily 
bath, followed by a good rubbing, and sev- 
eral local ones. The axilla need the most 
careful attention, and so do the feet. In 
the matter of shields and stockings eternal 
vigilance is the watchword. Be sure that if 
you yourself can detect an odor it does not 
remain unobserved by those about you. 


GIRL was telling me the other day abouta 
friend whv belonged to her dancing-class. 
She said, under her breath, that none of the 
men wanted to dance with this girl because 
they said she smelled so ‘‘ goaty.’”’ I cannot 
help wishing that I could tell her to take 
local baths, sometimes with salt and water, 
as well as with alcohol. 

Not long ago I went into a girl’s room. 
She was in her lounging-robe, and had 
changed her heavy walking-boots for bed- 
room slippers. I really suffered till I found 
an excuse to take my departure. 

Have you ever caught the mingled odors 
from a closet where a careless girl’s clothes 
are hanging? It will pay you to be extrava- 
gant in your laundry. Indeed, it is easy for 
any one to wash out small things, like stock- 
ings, so that you will always have a fresh 
pair to put on daily. 

The seat of very many of our sensations is 
inthe skin. Scientists tell us that the con- 
dition of the skin—and, of course, this also 
means the condition of the clothing next to 
the skin—has a very powerful influence not 
only upon our physical, but also upon our 
mental, life; and does not the spiritual de- 
pend greatly upon both? Exquisite cleanli- 
ness then reaches far beyond the limits of 
attractiveness. 


ND now about perfumes. A man said to 
me the other day . ‘‘Girls have the strange 
idea that men like the odor of sachet powder 
and perfume, whereas they 
detest it. To have a delicate 
suggestion that a woman’s 
clothes have been near some 
agreeable powder or sachet in 
a drawer is pleasant, but to 
have strong perfume — soaked 
handkerchiefs, sachet bags and 
such things—carried around 
is perfectly repulsive to a man, 
and when this sachet odor 
mingles with a bad breath and 
the average body odor, the com- 
bination—and it is not an 
unusual one—is something 
abhorrent.’’ 

A strong perfume is one of “Strong Per- 
the earmarks of vulgarity. fume is 
When you choose the sachet to Repulsive ” 
lay among your things, buy 
the most delicate one possible, and it is a 
pretty fancy to keep to the same one. The 
odor from it should be a mere suggestion of 
some flower, and this fragrance mingles with 
the sweet smell! of freshly laundered linen. 


Girl Papers 
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Good Health for Girls 


FLORENCE. Thie following is a good freckle 
lotion: Lactic acid, four ounces; glycerine, | 
two ounces; rose-water, one ounce. Roget mae | 

t 


be applied several times daily with a bit of so 
linen. Pour what you are going to use into a 
shallow saucer. You will have to try the effect 
of this lotion on your skin in order to deter- 
mine how frequently you will be able to use 
it, as the reaction of different skins varies 
widely. Use a cold cream afterward. 


Rashes are very common in hot weather. 
A soothing lotion is made up of seven 
ounces of elderflower water, one ounce of 
glycerine and one-half drachm of borax. 
This may be applied night and morning, 
and during the day if required. 


E. E. L. No, I should not advise you to 
try the anti-fat remedy which you mention. 
Vigorous exercise such as you would get in 
playing tether tennis, which brings the perspi- 
ration, will help you to decrease your weight. 


Wear the clothing as loose as possible. 
Anything that is tight or that binds will 
produce irritation of the skin and be apt to 
cause an eruption. 


Lou!IseE. Stop using the metal nail-file. Be 
careful not to bruise the nails in any way, and 
the white spots will probably disappear. 


Tf you are subject to prickly heat powder 
the skin with subnitrate of bismuth, one- 
half ounce, and carbonate of zinc, one-half 
ounce. 


CorA H. Have some ore rub a little sweet 
olive or almond oil on your scalp after each 
shampoo. Be sure that the oil is perfectly 
sweet, and rub only the scalp— not the hair. 
This will make your hair more manageable. 


When you are on your vacation do not 
aimtohavea“ gay” time. You need quiet 
if you are going back to another year of 
hard work. Give your nerves the rest they 
are longing for. You will not miss enjoy- 
ment in this way. 


OPHELIA. Beat up an egg well with about 
two tablespoonfuls of water, and rub the mix- 
ture thoroughly into the scalp just before 
washing the hair. 


Excessive tan coarsens the skin oftentimes 
beyond repair. Itis generally the girl who 
goes to the Catskills for her vacation week 
who cultivates tan, while the woman who 
spends her summer yachting takes good 
care of her complexion. 


JANETC. L. The following is an excellent 
hair tonic: Salicylic acid, one drachm; spirits 
of ether, four drachmis ; glycerine, one drachm ; 
alcohol, three ounces; enough bay-rum to 
make eight ounces. 


If your vacation is short have it come as 
late as possible —the last of August or the 
first of Seplember. Otherwise you will be 
apt toundo all the good that you have gained 
by coming back to the city before the heated 
term ts over. 


NapDA. Donotdye your eyebrows or lashes! 
Deep breathing will do wonders in expanding 
your chest. 

For odorous perspiration apply to the skin 
bela-naphthol, one-half drachm, to distilled 
witch-hazel, four ounces. This powder is 
also good: Powdered oleate of zinc, one- 
half ounce, to powdered buracic acid, three 
drachms. The surface should be kept con- 
stantly covered with this. 


M.C.L. Cocoa-butter is excellent for use 
in massage. ‘Try this exercise for developing 
your neck: Clasp your hands back of your 
head, and carry the head back, resisting all 
the time with the hands. Place the hand 
under the chin, and repeat the exercise in the 
opposite direction. 


Do not contract the soda-water habit. If 
you have it break it! Phosphates are far 
more wholesome. 


HELEN G. Doubtless worry is hurrying 
along the development of wrinkles. You can- 
not stop this baneful habit any too soon. It 
is a rapid destroyer of beauty. Massage will 
make the muscles of your face more firm. 


Buttermilk or sour milk is soothing to a 
burned skin. 


JANETC. Wash the face at night withwarm 
water and soap, afterward rubbing in cold 
cream. In the morning the use of soap on the 
face will not be necessary. 


NOTE— Doctor Walker will answer questions about 
health in The Journal. She will also answer questions by 
mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 











You're 


Sunburned 


Mennen’s takes the 
smart out. Nothing is 
so cooling and soothing 
to a parched skin. Its 
antiseptic properties 
give instant relief from 
prickly heat, sunburn, 
nettle rash, chafed skin 
and all other skin 
troubles of Summer. 

To be rid of hot 
weather discomforts, 
everyone needs 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


It brings comfort to all ages. 


TO BABIES 


with chafed skins it brings 
soothing, cooling delight and 
perfect contentment. After the 
bath its use refreshes the body 
and prevents chafing. 


TO WOMEN 


it brings relief from skin dis- 
comforts; prevents and re- 
moves the odor of perspiration; 
and helps to preserve and 
beautify the complexion. 


TO THE MAN 
WHO SHAVES 


it brings a cooling, soothing. de- 
lightful sensation of comfort to 
the skin irritated by shaving. 

Be sure that you get the 
original, Mennen’s face on every 
box for your protection. 





Not on our package, but 
on our powder we have built 
our national reputation. 
Avoid ordinary powders high- 
ly scented with cheap per- 
fume, and put up in orna- 
mental packages. 











Sold everywhere, or by mail, 
25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 
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How to Use the Flowers from the Garden 





DRAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 


Some Flavors and Conserves 
By Eleanor M. Lucas 
Nt, every garden delights in the 


fresh luxuriance of the ‘‘ hundred- 

leaved’’ or Provence rose. The ex- 
quisite odor of these old-fashioned blossoms 
can be captured and made use of for flavoring 
many of the daintiest inspirations of cookery. 
To accomplish this gather full-blown roses, 
just in their prime, chop the petals and add 
to each cupful of them two cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar. Mix, pack in a glass jar, and 
cover closely to exclude the air. Let stand 
fora month or longer. The clear liquid that 
forms on the top is poured off and bottled for 
use in flavoring light sauces, creams, ices, 
etc. The solid part is used in cakes, pud- 
dings, mincemeats and pies. Two table- 
spoonfuls mixed with the sliced apples for a 
pie or pudding gives a flavor that nothing else 
can furnish, and a teaspoonful added to the 
batter for a spiced or dried fruit pudding gives 
a distinctive aroma to the finished product. 

A method of imparting the breath of roses 
to butter is to bury it in a mixture of rose 
petals and salt. Use half a pint of salt toa 
quart of rose petals; mix, cover closely and 
let stand for three days. In this bury your 
pats of butter, leaving them for two days 
closely covered. Clove pinks, honey-scented 
cloves and syringa will all yield their fra- 
grance to butter. 


ox 


URKISH rose conserve is made by putting 
in the bottom of a pint jar first a layer of 
sugar, then a layer of colored rose petals, 
then more sugar and more petals until the jar 
is full, using sugar for the top layer. Cover 
the jar closely, paste over it double thick- 
nesses of heavy brown paper and set in a cool 
place forthree months. This will be found a 
valuable addition to whipped cream, the tops 
of iced puddings, and also to water-ices 
and salpicon of fruits. Violets and syringa 
blooms can be treated in the same manner. 
Crystallized flowers are dainty confections 
that have a fragrant mission, in filling the 
bonbon dish, besprinkling ices or perfuming 
sherbets. One can use whole violets with the 
stems removed, large rose petals, perfect 
mint leaves, whole syringa blossoms, single 
clove pinks, and partly-opened buds of single 
red roses. Cook a pound of sugar and halfa 
pint of water to the soft ball stage; remove 
from the fire, add the flowers, which must be 
perfectly clean and dry, pressing them down 
carefully into the syrup without stirring. 
Use as many flowers as the syrup will cover. 
Let come to a boil, then pour carefully into a 
bow] and set away. The following day drain 
the flowers ina fine wire sieve. To the syrup 
add one-fourth of a pint of sugar, and boil 
again to the soft ball stage. Put in the flow- 
ers, let it come toa boil and set aside over 
night. Drain again, heat the syrup to the 
boiling point and add the flowers. When it 
comes to a boil stir the flowers lightly until 
the syrup granulates, then pour upon sheets 
of waxed paper. Separate the flowers care- 
fully with a silver fork, allow them to dry, 
and pack in layers between waxed papers. 


or 


NGLISH women make much use of their 
gardens, and mead is still made in Devon- 
shire by this odorous recipe: To one pint of 
honey and four pints of water, made boiling 
hot, add half a pint each of strawberry leaves, 
cowslip pips and sweetbrier, with a few tips 
of thyme and dill. When lukewarm add a 
little yeast. When it begins to sing, bottle. 
Spearmint chopped fine and spread between 
thin layers of buttered bread forms a sand- 
wich frequently offered with salads or cheese. 
Nasturtium leaves and the tender seed- 
pods are used inthesame manner. The fresh 
spiciness of tender pods and_ half-blown 
flowers of the nasturtium are much liked in 
salads; and little salad baskets are made from 
the pretty round leaves and the gay flowers. 
Gather the leaves with long stems and allow 
them, with the flowers, to lie in cold water 
for an hour. Thus refreshed, their crispness 
adds a charm. The long stems are then 
twined and twisted so that the leaves form a 
semblance to a basket, a blossom being intro- 
duced here and there with good effect. In 
these little receptacles, meat, nut or fruit 
salads are served. 

The tender pods of the nasturtium when 
pickled may take the place of capers. The 
possibilities of this sauce with mutton or lamb 
are well known, but the pickled pods are 
excellent also in salads of meat or vegetables 
and for sandwiches. 

Fat for frying meat croquettes and the like 
will borrow the spicy flavor of herbs and 
impart it to foods cooked therein. Asprig of 
lemon thyme, a few leaves of mint, or tarra- 
gon, ora spray of dil!, according tothe nature 
of the dish, may be added to the hot fat. 


A Home-Made Rose-Jar 


By Augusta Prescott 


N MAKING a rose-jar the first thing neces- 
| sary is the jar. If you are going to buy 
one get an Oriental jar, a great glazed 
thing, with a double top. These jars come 
tall enough to reach to your shoulder, as they 
stand on the floor, and as big around as your 
body. But if you do not want a jar of this 
size get one as big as a soup-tureen, or one 
the size of a big coffee-cup. 


or 


T IS agood plan to drop five drops of oil of 

rose geranium in your rose-jar while it is 
empty. One drop of glycerine should be 
added to prevent evaporation; and when the 
drops are in the bottom of the rose-jar incline 
the jar from side to side until the bottom of it 
is moistened with the oil. Now drop insuch 
loose rose petals as you have. Be sure that 
they are those that have been scattered upon 
the window-sill or the table, and are partly 
dried, or they will grow musty. 

Cover the jar with its one cover, or its 
two covers, as you happen to have them, and 
give it a little shake. Set away and do not 
open again until next day. 

Meanwhile dry all the rose leaves you can 
find. Pull the petals off your roses, lay them 
out in the sun and let them curl slightly. 
Twenty-four hours’ drying will be sufficient 
to shrivel them a little. Next day drop them 
into the jar; cover, give the jar a little shake, 
and let stand again. 

The fourth day, supposing you have added 
a teacupful of rose leaves each day, pour 
three drops of oil of rose geranium upon your 
leaves, and a teaspoonful of the best alcohol. 
This holds the natural scent of your leaves 
and keeps them in good condition. 

Continue this way until you have filled 
your jar, every fourth day adding a teaspoon- 
ful of alcohol and three drops of oil of rose 
geranium. 

When you have filled your jar you can put 
on the cover and shake it well. Turn it 
bottom side up, being sure that the cover is 
tight, and let it rest over night; next day 
turn the right side up, open, and add enough 
leaves to fill the jar to the very top, for 
as the leaves dry they settle and the sweet 
paste within becomes more compact and will 
admit of more leaves. 


Or 


O NOT fill your jar to the brim finally, but 

let it be only half full. You will find that 

the leaves settle so rapidly that, even though 

you keep putting them in, you will still have 

a jar that is only half full. When they seem 

to have stopped settling then is the time to 

stop adding. A jar that is too full cannot 

be stirred, and it is in the stirring that the 
sweetness comes forth in winter. 

Add now to your jar a teaspoonful of 
ground cloves and a teaspoonful of ground 
cinnamon. Shake the jar and leave the cover 
off over night. Next day turn the leaves out 
upon a china dish, and when the last leaf can 
be shaken from the inside of the jar pour into 
it one drop of glycerine and three drops of 
attar of rose. This precious attar seems to 
enter at once into the composition of the jar 
and to scent the very porcelain with which it 
is lined. 

While it is giving forth this sweetness from 
the attar shovel the rose leaves back in again, 
all pulpy and drying as they are; and, on 
top of the mass, pour a tablespoonful of alco- 
hol and six drops each of oi] of lavender and 
rosemary; add one ounce of Tonka bean in 
powder and two ounces of iris. 

Now cover your jar well and set it away. 
In three days open it again and stir it. 
Repeat every three days for a month and you 
will, at the end of that time, have a rose-jar 
that is complete, one that will send out its 
fragrance through the room all winter, and 
which, when open, will fill the whole house 
with a soft, sweet scent at once invigorating 
and delightful. 
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Inexpensive Floral Decorations 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


E ALL know the quaint little custom, 
which has existed from time immemo- 


rial, it seems, of seeking to read one's 
heart’s secrets—and some one’s else, too— 
from the soft, white petals of a daisy; and the 
well-worn doggerel, ‘‘ One, I love; two, I love; 
three, I love, I say; four, I love with all my 
heart; five, I cast away,’’ etc., is as familiar 
as our nursery rhymes. A very attractive 
luncheon, both in effect and novelty, was re- 
cently evolved from this idea by a girl noted 
for her originality in entertaining. 

In decorating the table she used a very 
large linen centrepiece, of a shade of golden 
vellow blending with the heart of a daisy, 
on a round table previously spread with a 
white cloth. As her invitations were limited 
to eleven, twelve small doilies, correspond- 
ing to the centrepiece and finished with heavy 
white silk scallops, outlined her own and her 
guests’ places. A low imass of daisies was 
banked in the centre of the table, repre- 
senting the heart of the flower, and from 
under these twenty-four long white ribbon 
petals radiated to the edge of the centrepiece 
—every other petal almost touching the doily 
to which it pointed. Dainty candle-shades 
of yellow silk were partially concealed by a 
covering of natural daisies, and daisy petals 
were scattered all over the cloth. Menu- 
cards of yellow water-color paper, deco- 
rated with petals, were attached by streamers 
of yellow ribbon to single long-stemmed 
daisies at the individual places. 

After selecting these latter flowers the 
hostess carefully counted the petals of each 
one, and, when it was necessary, pulled off, 
where they would least be noticed, suffi- 
cient petals to make each flower give a differ- 
ent answer, from ‘‘ One, I love,’’ to ‘‘ Twelve, 
he marries.’’ 

Each girl chose her place after being vaguely 
warned that her fate was in her own hands. 

The room itself was banked with daisies, 
and garlands of them drooped from the 
chandelier. As far as possible yellow and 
white were carried out in the menu—the 
dishes being garnished with daisies and deli- 
cate slices of hard-boiled egg. 


ox 


VERY charming arrangement of mock- 
orange blossoms for a wedding breakfast 

in early June recently came under my notice. 
The chandelier over the breakfast-table was 

a bower of mock-orange blossoms, and sus- 
pended from its centre by broad white satin 
ribbons was a large wedding bell exquisitely 
made of interlaced blossoms and maidenhair 
fern, the latter completely concealing the 
slender wire foundation. To the clapper of 
Bride roses, suspended from the roof of the 
bell by their stems, were attached streamers 
of white satin ribbon which drooped downward 
until at the individual places prepared for 





the bridal party they disappeared in minia- | 
ture bells, fashioned after the one above, and | 


ornamented with clusters of white ribbon and 
sprays of the blossoms and maidenhair fern. 


The clappers of these smaller bells were cut | 


from delicate white cardboard and bore the 
name of each guest. 

An artistically arranged mass of mock- 
orange blossoms, piled high in the centre, 
and sloping down gradually to the guests’ 
places, constituted the centrepiece. 

The backs of the chairs were bound with 
white satin ribbon holding sprays of the flower 
which almost concealed their uprights. 


The walls of the room for several feet from | 
the floor were almost invisible behind their | 


snowy bank of fragrant blossoms, and the 
woodwork around 
entirely concealed in the same manner. 


ax 


ILD flowers at this season of the year 

are so plentiful and so sweet that it is 
hard to pass some of them by without a word. 
Buttercups arranged in a_ golden-yellow 
straw basket, tied lavishly with golden taffeta 
ribbon, make a thoroughly attractive centre- 
piece. Ices should be served in the form of 
warm yellow prints of butter, using frozen 
custard for the same. The dainty shades of 
yellow straw or silk should be decorated 
with buttercups and butterflies. 

A simple and inexpensive Japanese decora- 
tion may be effected by using wild pink 
Japanese honeysuckle. The latter is very 
pretty when brought out against a soft pink 
silk centrepiece. Effective candle-shades 
may be easily made by cutting off the top 
(the upper end, holding ribs and handle) of 
dainty little Japanese parasols, in shades of 
pink and green, finishing with gold paint, and 
mounting on regulation shade supporters. 
Give the little parasols as souvenirs and 
write the guests’ names in gold imitation 
Japanese letters on pink water-color paper. 


the door openings was | 





The best cook cannot make good 
bread out of poor flour, nor can the 


most skillful knitter or crocheter 
produce satisfactory garments ex- 
cept with the best yarns. 


The * Fleisher” Yarns are uni- 
form, lofty and elastic, and are dyed 
in a full line of beautiful shades. 
They are used and recommended by 
expert knitters and crocheters. 

If you use The “ Fleisher”? Yarns 
you can be sure that your garments 
will be satisfactory. 

Every skein bears the “‘ FLEISHER’’ 
trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
Shetland Floss Ice Wool 

Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


Your dealer should carry them. 
Free bookiet,“A SHORT TALK ABOUT YARNS,” 
mailed upon request. 


“FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CRO- 
CHETING MANUAL” mailed for four 
tickets from The “ Fleisher’’ Yarns and 3 cents 
for postage. It contains directions for making 
all the new style and stzple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Department “*G,’”” PHILADELPHIA 








= Height, 4 ft. ro in. 
Width, 5 ft. 5% in. 


linnton 
oS Pianos 


are manufactured entire/y at our factories. 
As a result the Ellington tone is distinctive ; 
brilliant, richly endowed with sympathetic 
qualities especially enjoyable in the home. 
In every Ellington is combined, to a marked 
degree, delicate responsiveness with unyield- 
ing strength—the quality of first considera- 
tion in choosing a piano. Artistic cases. 


Catalogue showing many beautiful styles from $400 
to $600, Grand and Upright, sent free on request. 


If no dealer near you has the Ellington, we will ship you 
any style, freight prepaid, with the understanding, that 
if not as represented we will pay cartage and return 
freights. Time payments acceptable. Write us. 


A Book of Baby Songs 


Old rhymes of babyhood set to tuneful music 
and quaintly illustrated. A little book every 
mother, kindergarten teacher — any one who loves 


children should have. FREE—send for it. 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL THE LARGE CITIES. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


When made with BOOT STRAPS 
ARE EASY TO PULL ON 
AND 50% MORE DURABLE 
Write for FREE Book Giving 
Home Treatment for Limbs. 


DEAN MFG. C 416 FULTON AVE. 


* BROOKELYH, WN. Y. 
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Flowers for Mother and Child 


when achild is born is growing rapidly. 

A few years ago flowers were simply sent 
to the mother; now the little one is generally 
included. This is done in many ways. 

At times they are arranged in a large basket 
with a tall handle, with a very small basket 
filled with dainty flowers tied to the handle, 
as shown in the illustration below. No ex- 
planation is needed that the small one is for 
the baby. If the child is a little girl there is 
sent a miniature conventional hand-bouquet 


T™ very pretty custom of sending flowers 


By H. H. Battles 


At the Christening of a Child white flowers 
are usually ordered and sent. Little gifts 
are often attached to the flowers. 


For Graduation Exercises often classes at 
school and college have some special class 
flower, and thisisused. Oftener class colors 
are used. These it is generally wise to em- 
phasize in ribbon rather than in the color of 
the flowers, as it is unsatisfactory to use pur- 
ple violets for blue, and yellow flowers when 
an orange color is desired. 

















Green basket with handle twenty inches high, filled with Roses and simple garden 
flowers. Small basket six inches in diameter, of Sweet Peas and Lilies-of-the-Valley. 

















Bouquet, seven inches 
in diameter, of soft 
coppery-yellow Safrano 
buds. Two yards and a 
half of baby-blue ribbon 
four inches wide. 


made about seven inches in diameter with ten 
or fifteen yards of baby ribbon tied to the 
handle and flowers attached to this ribbon. 
Then, again, there is sometimes extravagantly 
broad ribbon on the same size bouquet. If 
the baby is a little boy a regular boutonniére 
with a pin is sent. When the name of the 
child is known he or she is addressed rather 
formally as though grown up. Sometimes 
there is an aunt or an uncle of the Betsy 
Trotwood type who assumes that the name 
has been settled. Once a proud grandfather 
opened a_ savings-bank account, naming 
himself as trustee, and sent the pass-book in 
a box of flowers addressed to the child. 
Another time a set of little pins was sent: 
each pin fastened a miniature rosebud ona 
large bow of five-inch baby-blue ribbon. As 
a contrast a large handsome cluster or an 
old-fashioned bouquet with lace-paper is sent 
to the mother. Frequently very large chrys- 
anthemums with the miniature pompons are 
grouped; then, again, they are sent sepa- 
rately, addressed respectively to the mother 
and child. American Beauty roses and the 
little old-fashioned Bon Silene roses are 
treated the same as are chrysanthemums. 


When the Girl Becomes a Débutante the 
aim is to have as great a variety of combina- 
tions as possible. In many cases long- 
stemmed flowers are arranged quite loosely, 
using a cornucopia of white parchment 
paper, much as is used in Paris. This acts as 
a frame and gives an individuality to the 
arrangement. When thus treated the colors 
of bouquets grouped near it do not conflict. 





Round bouquet of twenty 
Camellias in holder of 
French lace paper. Three 
yards of white satin ribbon 
two inches wide. Ends cut 
in old-fashioned method. 


When the Girl Becomes a Bride the bou- 
quet is generally arranged in a shower be- 
cause it is most easily carried. It should 
always be of white flowers. Occasionally at 
extremely fashionable weddings the old- 
fashioned idea of a very stiff, formal bouquet 
of gardenias or camellias is carried out. The 
maid of honorhas a “‘ Bernhardt’’ bouquet, 
which is simply an armful of flowers. The 
more carelessly this armful is arranged the 
better, as though the young lady had gathered 
them herself. The bridesmaids’ bouquets are 
generally arranged in a shower, but of a 
color to match or harmonize with the color of 
their gowns or ribbon used. Little flower- 
girls carry hats filled with flowers. 





Old-fashioned bouquet, 
twelve inches in diam- 
eter, of Calla Lily, 
Mignonette, Bouvar- 
dia, Roses and Sweet ) vy 
Alyssum, in holder of 5) 
French lace paper. 
Three yards of white 
satin ribbon two inches 

wide, with “ fish-tail ” / 


ends. r\, 





Where the Mother or Her Child is Ill the 
one idea is to send flowers of bright colors and 
not too heavy an odor. Lilies-of-the-valley 
and violets are a particularly bad combina- 
tion, being toosombreincolor. Especial care 
should be given to the arrangement of these 
flowers so that the first impression of the pa- 
tient may be one of pleasure. I always value 
the criticism of trained nurses as to the last- 
ing quality of flowers, as they generally give 
them intelligent care, and try to keep them 
looking fresh as long as they can for their 
patients. Flowers should be as deeply ar- 
ranged in water as possible, and it is well to 
take them from the sleeping-room at night 
and use fresh water in the morning, cutting 
the stems a little at the end. 


In Sending Cards with Flowers, unless one 
has something special to say, it is customary 
simply to send one’s name or visiting-card, 
letting the flowers express the sentiment. It 
is not necessary to have expensive flowers. 
Often wild flowers and grasses, those gath- 
ered from one’s own garden, give the most 
pleasure. It is the love and thought that go 
with them that determines the value. 


The Desire to Give Flowers shows itself 
very early in one’s life. Who has not seen 
the little chubby hand of a baby gathering 
daisies, buttercups, clover heads: heads be- 
cause the child first clutches the beautiful 
color, the flowers with no stems ? The child 
invariably takes the flower to its mother; the 
mother thanks the child, smells the flower, 
and the little one sees the pleasure it has 
given, gathers more, and has had its first 
lesson in the love for the beautiful and 
the pleasure of giving. A little later the 
child can be taught to pick the flowers with 
longer stems. The little mind is gradually 
led to see the beauty in grasses and will soon 
awake to the fact that there is a marvelous 
variety, and very soon, unless the mother 
has observed such things, she will be learn- 
ing from the child. 





Bouquet, seven 
inches in diameter, 
of old - fashioned 
Bon Silene buds. 
Fifteen yards of 
white baby ribbon 
with Lilies-of-the- 
Valley tied on 
v same. 
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To the Careful Housekeeper 


Hot Weather is 
Armour’s Extract 
of Beef Weather 











It saves fuel by being easily 
and quickly prepared. 

It saves temper by making 
Soups, Bouillons, etc., in a few 
moments that would require 
hours by the old “ take-a-shin- 
of-beef’’ method. 

It saves money because it re- 
duces table expenses: the meat 
juices lost by the first cooking 
may be replaced with a small 
amount of Extract. 

It often saves the day by offer- 
ing a solution of how to feed 
the unexpected guest; it’s an 
emergency ration always ready 
for use. 

It saves life, of both the 
little one and the grown-up. 
A broth with the mid-day 
meal, made with a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of Beef Extract 
to a cup of freshly boiled hot 
water and properly seasoned,’ 
strengthens the digestion, tones 
up the appetite, and helps di- 
gest the other food and get 
the nourishment out of it 
without the aid of drugs. !t 
is especially good for pale and 
delicate children who will 
not eat meat. 


How to Use 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


A small quantity added to 
Salads, Soups, Gravies, Vegetables, 
Cold Meats, Game, etc., gives a 
tempting flavor and color that can 
be obtained in no other way so 
economically and conveniently; 
it makes the dish more digestible 
and insures its being relished. 


FREE 
A Kitchen Bill File 


ASK'YOUR DEALER: 





pups. Sauces, 
ies and Beef Tea. 

















Convenient for holding Grocers’ and Butchers’ bills, 
checks, etc. 

One sent free, while they last, 
to any address on receipt of metal 
cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, or a label from a bottle 
of Asparox or Tomato Bouillon. 


Armour & Company 


Chicago 
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HE opening of the spring 
brought not only the return 
oi the birds and the flowers 

but also a flood-tide of new novels 
of varying degrees of excellence: 
a few thoroughly well written, 
wholesome and worth reading; 
many of indifferent quality; and 
a few conspicuously deficient in 
skill, knowledge of life and taste. 
Immoral novels, in the true sense of the 
word, are fortunately rare in America; slip- 
shod, unreal, sentimental and cheap novels 
are unfortunately numerous. A few good 
novels are not only a luxury; they are alsoa 
necessity for busy men and women. They 
supply the mind of the serious worker or 
reader wiil the element of play; and mental 
relaxation is quite as wholesome as physical 
relaxation. It is wel! vo dip sparingly into 
the great stream of current fiction, but it is 
as much a mistake entirely to forego the 
reading of the novels of the day as it is to 
forego the reading of the standard novels. 
For the novels of the day are significant of 
the interest and spirit of the day; the best of 
them deal with its peculiar conditions, its 
special temptations. One must read them to 
understand his own time. 


eX 


MONG stories of this class a prominent 
place must be given to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘‘ The Marriage of William Ashe.’’ 
This is not a problem-novel; it is the study 
of a temperament; one of those thorough, in- 
telligent, well-sustained analyses in dramatic 
form of an elusive character, in which, it is 
safe to say, Mrs. Ward has no superiors 
among the story-writers of the day; for, 
while Mr. James carries analysis farther and 
makes it more searching, he does not suc- 
ceed, as does Mrs. Ward, in so thoroughly 
dramatizing his material that his characters 
are clearly realized by every intelligent 
reader. William Ashe is the most attractive 
and convincing Englishman of a high type 
whom Mrs. Ward has yet attempted to por- 
tray, and Cliffe is a cad with a streak of 
genius: one of those unconvincing feminine 
bad men who are sometimes interesting but 
never real. The story is too long drawn out 
at the end; but it is a piece of very thorough 
work, and the difficult and elusive person- 
ality of Lady Kitty is sketched with masterly 
skill. 

‘* The Opal’’ is also a successful study of 
temperament. The central figure is a bril- 
liant young girl who is all things to all men; 
absolutely without individual character, full 
of charm, of many resources, but subject 
always to a stronger will; individual and 
varied but without the slightest stability. 
Contrasted with this elusive personality is 
a plain, straightforward, loyal woman of 
ardent though somewhat suppressed temper- 
ament. The story is well managed; and as 
a study of social life in Boston, both interest- 
ing and accurate. 

It would be hard to plan a more radical 
divergence of surroundings and type than 
that which separates this story of highly cul- 
tivated and sophisticated life from ‘‘The 
Fugitive Blacksmith,’’ which has as its chief 
characters the members of a delightful Irish 
family of Memphis, a wandering tramp, and 
‘Bill the Blacksmith,’’ who, like ‘‘ Sairey 
Gamp’s Mrs. Harris,’’ pervades the story but 
never appears. Bill is a new character, and 
the story is a fresh rendering of the free, 
human and humorous life of the older West. 


Or 


“F-HE MASTER WORD”? introduces the 
reader to the phosphate lands of Tennes- 
see, against which a little drama of modern 
life ina border Southern State is told with feel- 
ing, insight and power. It is the story of a 
girl with a white father and a black mother. 
The tragedy of the situation is faced without 
flinching, the moral logic worked out to the 
end, and the problem so!ved, as it only can 
be solved, by an appeal to individual sacri- 
fice for the sake of the race through love, 
which is ‘‘ The Master Word.’”’ : 

‘Shining Ferry’’ is a story of life in 
Cornwall, a section of England about which 
Mr. Quiller-Couch has written in earlier 
novels with such affection and skill that he 
has come to be the representative Cornishman 
in letters. There is a note of tragedy in the 
plot, but a great deal of variety and humor in 
its working out; and the studies of children 
are especially effective and attractive. 

‘*Stingaree Stories’’ is a collection of 
stories of a shrewd, adventurous and invent- 
ive outlaw in India who is always getting 
into the hands of the police and getting out 
of them with a celerity which makes him 
almost a mythological figure in the whole 
countryside. Mr. Hornung’s earlier and 
longer story, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Rope,’’ 
was an exciting tale; and he has the faculty 
of inventing a plot which keeps his readers 
in suspense—one of the prime qualities of 
a good detective story, as Conan Doyle has 
often shown, 

““The Return of Sherlock Holmes’’ adds 
another group to the adventures, inventions 
and experiences of Sherlock Holmes, prob- 
ably the most widely known detective in 
literature; a man of distinct personality and 
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Mr. Mabie Talks of the New Novels 


“TS 


Mr. Robert Grant has followed 
his powerful analytical study of 
Selma, in ‘‘ Unleavened Bread,’’ 
by the story of another woman of 
the same egotistical type, but of 
different social training and sur- 
roundings. In ‘‘ The Orchid’’ he 
has drawn the character of a girl 





DRAWN BY ANNE ESTELLE RICE 


the most interesting processes of mind, whose 
history is rich in all kinds of dramatic inci- 
dents. It cannot be said that this group of 
stories is as fresh and convincing as weie the 
earlier stories, but the book is well worth 
reading, and some of the tales have the best 
quality of the original ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes.”’ 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith's ‘At Close 
Range’’ is another collection of short stories 
from the hand of a man of skill in invention 
and definiteness and vigor of description. 
Mr. Smith is an impressionist; everything 
stands out before him with the utmost clear- 
ness, and what he sees of incident, character, 
adventure and background he makes his 
readers see. His stories are never psycho- 
logical; they always deal with real people 
in a very real and open fashion. Mr. Smith 
cares chiefly for the basal human qualities: 
courage, endurance, manliness, modesty. 
His heroes are usuaily lighthouse people, 
fishing folk, members of life-saving crews, or 
odd characters with a streak of fine manliness 
in them. He has alsoa collection of delight- 
ful incidents of European travel, full of 
color, humor, originality and touches of 
character. 

‘* The House of Hawley ’’ is a story by one 
of the younger American novelists; the scene 
is laid in Southern Illinois, and the patri- 
archal life which came into that section from 
Virginia and Kentucky is delightfully re- 
produced; there is a grandfather of the old 
school, of extremely obstinate nature; there 
is a captivating granddaughter, and there is 
a young lawyer who overcomes the obstacles 
and secures the usual reward. 


ax 


¥ ‘*“CONSTANCE TRESCOT’’ Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell has made a striking study of a 
woman’s vengeance. The scene is laid ina 
Southern town at the close of the war, and 
the chief characters are a young lawyer, his 
wife—a very carefully-drawn portrait of a 
New England type—and various Southern 
men and women, The tragedy is an unusual 
one and is strongly worked out. 

‘*Beyond Chance of Change.’’ Those 
readers who enjoyed the quiet charm of Mrs. 
Shafer’s ‘‘ The Day Before Yesterday,’’ with 
its picture of the tranquil life of a little com- 
munity in the Central West a generation ago, 
will find the same atmosphere of repose, the 
same gentle art of characterization at once 
sympathetic and humorous, the same easy- 
going community in this new story. The 
characteristic of both these stories is that, 
while they are written very largely about 
children, they are essentially grown-up 
novels; the vivacity and activity of the young 
people serving to bring out more distinctly 
the repose, quaintness and peculiarities of 
the older people. 

Among eareful local studies of American 
life is to be included Mr. Valentine’s ‘‘ Hecla 
Sandwith,’’ a skillfully-drawn picture of a 
little community of Quakers and the stiffest 
sect of Presbyterians in a mining and smelt- 
ing section of Pennsylvania. Mr. Valentine 
is ayoung writer whose ‘‘ Ship of Silence and 
Other Poems’’ contained some noteworthy 
lines and showed a good deal of poetic feel- 
ing. The descriptions of nature in ‘‘ Hecla 
Sandwith’’ are particularly well done, the 
studies of character are sympatietic and 
careful, and there is a good deal of variety. 
The story, though in no way brilliant, is a 
very conscientious and readable piece of work. 


ox 


PN ENTERTAINING novel in a very light 
vein is Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘‘ Lady 
Penelope,’’ a humorous study of an original 
young woman who succeeds in complicating 
a whole group of lovers, mystifying her friends 
and almost iosing her own identity. 

No great originality can be claimed for 
Miss Anne Warner’s ‘‘ Susan Clegg and Her 
Friend Mrs. Lathrop,’’ but the chief char- 
acter has a certain freshness of humor and is 
practically a new person in fiction-—a New 
England woman of great oddity, some wit and 
considerable improbability: an interesting 
figure to meet, however, and a diverting one. 

Mr. Paul Gwynne wrote a story a year or 
two ago in which a Spanish background was 
sketched with remarkable skill. His latest 
tale, ‘‘ The Bandolero,’’ has a good deal of 
the old-fashioned blood-and-thunder element 
in it, with touches of cruelty; but it isa very 
interesting presentation of rustic life among 
farming people and peasants in Spain, and a 
very intelligible explanation of the popularity 
of brigandage. 

** After the Divorce,’’ in which the writer, 
a novelist of some promise in Italy, makes a 
very close study of life among the Italian 
peasantry, is also notable for clear drawing 
of a fresh background. The story is not a 
pleasant one, but it is a conscientious and 
capable piece of work. 





, 


upon whom Fortune has lavished 


every sort of gift except the sense | 


of right and wrong and a sound heart—a 
cold-blooded, heartless, cultivated woman of 
what the French would call the cerebral type, 
who cares only for her own pleasure, has not 
even a rudimentary moral instinct, and sells 
her own child to make divorce and remar- 
riage easy and comfortable. The portrait 
gains by the precision with which it is drawn. 


ox 


N STRIKING contrast to this cerebral 

woman without warmth of nature or strong 
natural impulse is Domini, the central figure 
in ‘‘ The Garden of Allah,’’ a story of great 
frankness in dealing with passion, but of per- 
fect purity and of a great power as a picture 
of life in the desert, with its moving panorama 
of caravans, its remote cities, its patriarchal 
habit, its striking scenery. This novel is 
quite without its equal in English writing. 
From any point of view it is an extraordinary 
piece of work. ~ 

There is an unusual flavor about the half- 
dozen stories published under the title ‘‘ The 
Troli Garden.’’ These stories have to do 
with the artistic temperament and largely 
with the tragedy of that temperament, which 
lies either in a lack of balance due to the 
preponderance of one or other quality or en- 
dowment, or to the lack of ability to adjust 
individual talents, and above all, individual 
temperament, to the necessities of practical 
life. The stories vary a good deal in value, 
but are all interesting. They are free from 
commonplace, and they are good to read 
because they are likely to make the average 
man and woman more charitable in their 
judgment of the unusual man and woman. 

A very pretty German love story, inter- 
woven with many interesting impressions of 
student life, is Miss Daniel’s ‘‘ An American 
Girl in Munich,’’ a record written with a 
good deal of the enthusiasm and freshness 
of feeling of youth, of musicians, teachers, 
musical experiences and hospitality in one 
of the art capitals of Germany. The love 
story is somewhat immature, but its imma- 
turity is compensated for by a certain bright- 
ness of touch in describing a most fascinating 
life. : 

Among the pleasant books of a light order 
for outdoor reading a place may be given to 
‘The Matrimonial Bureau,’’ by Carolyn 
Wells and H. P. Taber—a bit of light 
comedy which holds the attention without 
taxing it, and has the further advantage of 
being an extremely attractively-made book. 


The Best American Novels 
ARIOUS inquiries in regard to the best 
American fiction suggest a course of read- 
ing in this field for the summer months, 
taking one or two representative books from 
those American writers who have done the 
best work in this field: 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ‘‘ Marjorie Daw, and Other 
People.”’ 

James Lane Allen, ‘ The 
* Flute and Violin.” 

Hi. C. Bunner, ‘‘ The Midge.”’ 

Mrs. Burnett, ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


Kentucky Cardinal,” 





George W. Cable, “Old Creole Days,”’ “ The Grand- | 


issimes.’’ 


James Fenimore Cooper, ‘‘ The Spy,”’ ‘“‘ The Last of 


the Mohicans.”’ 

Charles Egbert Craddock, ‘‘The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountain.”’ 

I’. Marion Crawford, “‘ Saracinesca.”’ 

Margaret Deland, ‘‘ Old Chester Tales.’’ 

Edward Eggleston, *‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.”’ 

John Fox, Jr., “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.”’ 

Hamlin Garland, ‘‘ Main-Traveled Roads.”’ 

Ellen Glasgow, “‘ The Battle-Grounid.”’ 

Robert Grant, ‘‘ Unleavened Bread.”’ 

Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘ The Man Without a Coun- 
try.” 

Henrv Harland, “‘ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box.”’ 

Joel Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Balaam and His Master.” 

Bret Harte, ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other 
Tales.” 

Hawthorne, ‘* The Marble Faun.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘* Elsie Venner.”’ 

William Dean Howells, ‘“‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
“The Lady of the Aroostook.”’ 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, ‘‘ Ramona.’’ 

Henry James, “A Passionate Pilgrim and Other 
Stories,’’ ‘‘ Roderick Hudson.”’ 

Sarah Orne Jewett, ‘The Country of the Pointed 
Firs,’’ “* The Queen’s Twin and Other Stories.”’ 

Jack London, ‘‘ The Call of the Wild.” 

S. Weir Mitchell, “‘ Hugh Wynne.”’ 

Thomas Nelson Page, “In Ole Virginia.”’ 

Charles G. D. Roberts, ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest.”’ 

Frank R. Stockton, “ The Lady, or the Tiger?”’ ‘‘ The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.’’ 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘ Oldtown Folks,’’ ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

Ruth McEnery Stuart, *‘ Moriah’s Mourning.” 

Booth Tarkington, ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.”’ 

Octave Thanet, “‘ Stories of a Western Town.”’ 

Henry van Dyke, “ The Ruling Passion.”’ 

Edith Wharton, ‘‘ Sanctuary.”’ 

Mary E. Wilkins, “A New England Nun and Other 
Stories,”’ ‘‘ Pembroke.”’ - 

Owen Wister, ‘‘ The Virginian.” 

Mark Twain, “ Huckleberry Finn,” ‘‘ Tom Sawver.”’ 

F. Hopkinson Smith, ‘The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn.” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, ‘‘ Penelope’s Progress.” 

Robert Herrick, ‘“‘ The Common Lot.” 

Frederic J. Stimson, ‘‘ King Noanett.”’ 
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Rozane 


lends just the touch of grace and art 
needed in every home. Study your 
home and add the refining cheerfulness 
of this beautiful pottery. 

W-978 Rozane Woodland is one of the 
most artistic pieces produced in Rozane. 
This ware is exquisite for decoration or 
flowers. The dainty enameled designs 
are hand wrought in browns, against 
neutral shaded mat backgrounds, 

R-807 Rozane Royal is hand painted 
with the effect of the brush wonderfully 
preserved. The background is in warm 
browns and golden yellows. For en- 
riching a room nothing can surpass this 
elegant ware. 

Rozane Mongol is a warm, rich red, very 
lustrous. Rozane Egypto is an artistic green 


ware, mat finish. Xozane Mara inclines to 
reds, with iridescent effect. 


All genuine Rozanes 
bear this mark. 

Every home-maker and 
collector of art potteries 
should read our new 
booklet — ROZANE;; il- 
lustrated in original colors and con- 
taining much valuable information 
about pottery. 





THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY 
Sales Department 50 
Zanesville, Ohio ; 

















A PACKAGE FREE 


to your little girl, if she will send us name of your confec- 
tioner, druggist or fancy grocer, first asking him if he sells 


WILBUR’S 


THE FIRST AMERICAN-MADE 


Genuine Milk Chocolate 


The most perfect confection made, containing pure, creamy 
milk and highest grade chocolate. Delicious and nourishing. 
Cakes, 5, 10 and 25c Croquettes, ... 15¢ 
Cupidos, .. 25¢ Sp’l Ass’t, all forms, 50c 

Special Assortment, all forms, eee wry | 
package Wilbur’s Celebrated Chocolate Buds, $1.00 


Mailed upon receipt of price if your dealer does not han:ile. 











Highest Grade Breakfast Cocoa and Chocolate. 








HOTEL 


MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


29th and 30th Streets 
Near Madison Avenue, New York 
Women will appreciate the 


thorough comfort and con- 
venience of the new and modern Fire-Proof 


Woman’s Hotel 


Rooms exclusively for women at moderate rates. 
Superior restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


MARK A. CADWELL, Manager 





in a minute, ready for freez- 


’ Mixed 
inute ing, with Miner's Cream Puff. No 
eggs. No boiling. Makes delicious 
Ice. Cream at 50c a gallon; Sherbets 
ce ream 25c. Send 10c for trial box and 7 choice 
receipts, or 25c for a large box. 
MINER’S F.N. CO., 214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dolly’s Economical Ideas for Summer 


lm BECAUSE you and I are interested 
Py in all things new and lovely and 
ASL s) sweet, and because I love to 
have you write to me of the 
interesting things you see and do, I am 
going to tell you of several lovely things 
I have seen lately. The first and most 
important is the dearest and sweetest 
of babies —that came to the home of a 
friend of mine—and his basket. It may be 
irrelevant to the subject of this page, but I 
cannot resist the temptation to tell you of the 
cunning picture that was taken of this baby 
at the age of twoweeks. Three of his fingers 
were poked into his mouth, a fourth was liter- 
ally pushing his nose out of joint, while the tiny 
thumb was turned coquettishly against his 
cheek when the nurse was dressing him. 

I had a notion to take up my abode in that 
home then and there after the baby wound 
his tiny fingers around mine, but his mother 
seemed to be all that he wanted or appre- 
ciated, so I went home to my garden and rake. 
But his basket was a joy—so the nurse told 
me. I must describe it for you. It was 
really a baby’s hamper. Originally it was 
a flower-basket, filled to overflowing with 
blossoms, a floral greeting sent tothe mother. 
It was square in shape, with a nice lid, and 
on this the nurse had very cleverly fastened 
asmart bow of wide blue ribbon. On the 
sides of the inside she carried a strand of 
narrow ribbon, fastened here and there with 
a few stitches, making places to hold various 
little things. In the bottom of the basket 
there was laid a dainty pad made of Swiss, 
lined with light blue, and eet ¢ 
therein littlesacques, caps, G4 <)>) 
kerchiefs, etc., were kept Sa LL 
fresh and clean. It was 
one of the really useful and 
pretty accessories to a 
baby’s wardrobe. Try 
making one of these bas- 
kets for some new baby 
love, and make a paste- 
board lid—covered — if 
you happen to have a good 
basket that is without one. 
Then when you have sent 
it to the little tot, and call 
to pay your respects, 
inveigle him or her into 
squeezing your hand. 
It’s delightful. 



















With Love 


OBODY has told me Ses the Ganton 


so, but I must have 
been good lately, for I was favored on an- 
other day by having a glimpse into a newly 
furnished bedroom—one that was simply 
exquisite in color and appointments. Olive 
green, €cru and deep tan shades were beauti- 
fully blended in the rug, in which the green 
shades predominated; in the wall-paper, 
which was of plain tan color with a conven- 
tional border design of the three shades; and 
in the cretonne covering on two large chairs, 
which wasa flowery design also in green, tan 
and white. Two small chairs, cane-seated, 
were painted inivory white. The two single 
bedsteads, the dressing-table and the bureau 
were also finished in ivory white. A 
clothes-tree in the same color had hangers 
of dull-finished brass. Ecru flowered-net 
curtains hung in graceful folds at the 
windows, while the octagon bay-window at 
one end of the room was draped with tan- 
colored long curtains to the floor to soften the 
strong light on very sunny days and were 
artistically, though simply, decorated with a 
stenciled border design in olive green and 
deep tan shades. 

The brush, comb, mirror, etc., were all of 
white, while the bureau-scarf was made of 
tan-colored linen with a border of olive linen 
set on like a fold, and fastened with a row of 
feather-stitching done in écru-colored silk. 

The floor of the room had been stained 
something the color of oak, and varnished. 
The woodwork was white. 

This was to be the guest-room of the 
house, and it certainly was most inviting and 
restful. 

This same effect can be easily carried out 
in any of the inexpensive materials, such as 
burlap, denim, canvas, cretonne, or any of the 
serviceable and good-style- materials obtain- 
able in the shops. But in carrying out a 
tricolor scheme harmoniously be sure, when 
purchasing, to have samples of your materials 
with you in order to match them just right. 
ho gga lies the secret of doing much with 
ittle. 


Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


A **MISS BRIGHT IDEA,”’’ like the one 
who has so cleverly devised a porch 
settle, would, I am sure, be quite successful 
in furnishing a room like this—possibly sub- 
stituting soft blue tones with the tan and 
white in place of the green if blue happened 
to be her favorite color. This porch settle 
tells its own story of how it came to be. 
Isn’t a porch a lovely place, especially by 
moonlight? 

‘Once I was a bedstead, but one day 
‘Miss Bright Idea,’ who had longed for one 
of those pretty divans that are so attractive 
for either the hall or the porch, thought of 
my existence, and I was 
brought down from the attic, 
dusted, and ‘Miss Bright 
Idea’s’ brother then sawed 
my footboard in two, joined 
the two pieces securely to the 
headboard, and fitted in a 
smooth, wide board for a seat. 
I was then ‘rubbed up,’ and 
with my pillows I am now the 
cute little divan that invites 
the passer-by to take a seat and rest and 
enjoy the cool shade and fresh breezes, for I 
spend my summer on the porch, and in winter 
I adorn a cozy little nook in the hall.’’ 


PROPOS of settles, cozy nooks and in- 
viting little quiet cerners, I must tell 

you of a funny happening that really hap- 
pened. A dear old gentleman that I know, 
who seldom goes to the city, went to town to 
do some shopping with his wife, and after 
going around with her patiently for an hour 
or so he became very tired—naturally. He 
espied a nice, leather-cushioned seat in a 
square corner of the department inside of 
a wire grating; so in he went to rest for a 
moment. Immediately a boy stepped up, 
closed the door, and down went the elevator 
to the ground flour, three stories below. 
Meekly he rode up again and sat quietly 
down on the stool beside his wife, who was 
calmly buying stockings, and to this day I do 
not believe she knows of his little excursion. 


UT to return to our porches. Do you 

want a new stand for your palm? You 
can have a beauty if you are the fortunate 
possessor of an old piano stool, not in use. 
Remove the hideous old plush top, and re- 
place it with a smooth board. Then stain it 
several times, to match the base. Finally, 
stain it all over, apply a coat of varnish, 
and your pedestal ought to be—if you have 
followed these directions —a thing of use and 
beauty, an ornamental addition to your 
piazza furnishings. 


UNE is the month of pillows as well as of 

roses, and if you’ve been real good and 
saved the excelsior from packages during the 
winter you may utilize it for cushion-fill- 
ing in this way: one thick layer of excelsior 
in a casing of coarse muslin, then two layers 
of cotton batting and another casing of the 
muslin; lastly comes the outside slip-cover, 
which may be made of whatever you prefer. 
Take your choice from your patch-bag—old 
skirts of linen or piqué, gingham dresses, 
shirtwaists or other left-overs. For the porch 
steps have a few matting-covered cushions. 
These may be filled with shredded news- 
papers or dried corn-husks. 


CHARMING letter-writer from Illinois, 

who favors me sometimes with samples 
from her pen—and I wish she would write 
more frequently —tells me of a unique girls’ 
party. Her sister suggests a crest for this 
ingenious writer —a design including a pair 
of scissors, a pastepot and a box of water- 
colors, and for her motto, ‘‘Come to My 
Party ’’—for parties are her fad. She is con- 
stantly devising new ways to entertain her 
friends. Here is the latest: 

‘When the girls had arrived and were 
wishing they could do something a miniature 
postman (our neighbor’s son) arrived and 
gave each girl a letter. When opened these 
letters were found to contain proposals— 
from Senators, ranchmen, lawyers, ministers, 
cannibals and rulers. These ardent lovers 
had inclosed paper, and it took us little time 
to find pencils with which to answer them. 
When read they proved very entertaining, 
both letters and answers—especially when 
one girl said she ‘couldn’t,’ because she 
was engaged to marry Mr. William Jones. 
Wasn’t that a good way to announce my 
friend’s engagement ? 





“Once I was a Bedstead” 





‘Then we served a green and white lunch- 
eon with green peas, chicken croquettes and 
white sauce. The ice cream was served in 
flower-pots, with a Bride rose in each pot. 
The place-cards were brides in white, and 
from each place was a green ribbon, the end 
of which was up in an umbrella (white) tied 
upside down to the chandelier. 


‘* After the refreshments were served the | 


strings were pulled and each girl found her 
fortune done up in a turtle made of the half 
of an English walnut shell with brown paper 
feet, tail and head. 
the ribbon.’’ Lovely, was it not? 
she says: ‘‘ One thing more: 
When giving a patriotic 
party serve grape sherbet and 
angel food on blue plates.’’ 
Hurrah! 

** Very sincerely yours, 
“(If youdon'ttell whol am).’’ 

So I am not privileged to 
do so, though I’d love to, 
dearly. 


ID it ever occur to you, girls, in giving 
dinners and luncheons, that there is an 
economical way of arranging them? Well, 
there is, believe me. 


These were attached to | 
Then | 


When preparing for a | 


dinner for, say, six guests, there is generally | 
an expenditure for flowers, candies, salted | 


nuts and bonbons that makes that one dinner 
the one and only that you feel you can afford 
in a season—-so the way to do is to follow it 
the next day with a luncheon for four other 
friends. Put your flowers carefully in a cool 
place in fresh water after clipping the stems, 
and they will be just as pretty the first or 
second day after the dinner. More than 


likely there will be quite a sufficiency of the | 


nuts and bonbons to serve at this smaller 
affair, while the remains from the roasted 
chicken —supposing you had one at the 
dinner — could be made into delicious patties 
or croquettes. With a few additional pur- 
chases of fruit, or a sherbet, your luncheon 
menu would be quite delectable and appe- 
tizing. Don’t you think so, too? 


HIS little recipe may help you sometime. 
It came from a Washington girl. I won- 
der how she knew that I love lady-fingers: 


‘* LaDY-FINGERS A LA DOLLY 


‘* Buy half a pound, more or less, of lady- 
fingers. It is more economical to buy by 
weight than by the dozen. Separate the 
cakes and spread a layer of icing on the flat 
side. Sprinkle on this a layer of finely- 
chopped nuts. Cover some of the pieces all 
over with icing, and add a raisin or an 
almond on each side while the icing is soft. 
The economical part lies in separating the 


cakes, thereby making twice the number | 


originally purchased.’’ 

Asking permission from my Washington 
friend, I want to add a P. S. about those 
cakes. I tried making some the way she 
describes, and they were a delicious success. 
At the same time I cut several lady-fingers 
into four equal pieces, rounded off the cor- 
ners, rolled them into different-colored icing, 
then into some of the chopped nuts, and be- 
hold some marble-shaped cakes to vary the 
platterful. 


UT, there, I was just about to say farewell 


when I remembered that I had not told | 


you of a pretty little gift to make for a friend 
to tuck into her traveling-bag. Fill a small 
round bottle, of the kind used by physicians, 
with rock salt saturated with 
ammonia and oil of lavender. 
Enamel the cork with silver 
paint and stick an amethyst- 
colored glass-headed pin in the 
top. Break off the point of the 
pin if it is longer than the cork. 
Tie a small bow of violet baby 
ribbon around the neck of the 
bottle and you have a dainty 
vinaigrette that is quite indis- 
pensable when traveling. 

Well, good-by. Write soon 
and tell me of your own summer 
ways and plans. 

With best wishes. 


Our Neighbor's 
Son Ever yours, 


DOLLY. 


P.S. I have just heard of this: Instead of 
using ribbons as shoulder straps for your new 
corset-covers make them of lawn with eyelet 
embroidery and scalloped edges worked with 
white thread. Good idea, isn’t it? 
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THE EATON- 
HURLBUT PAPERS 


XPERIENCE in making paper 
covering half a century, a loca- 
tion in the Berkshires where all the 
best writing paper is made, and where 
clear water and skiiled help is always 
found, render it possible for us to 
make Eaton-Hurlbut Papers what they 
are—the best fine correspondence 
papers made. 

We add to this a correct knowl- 
edge of good form in paper, and study 
of the best styles. That is why every 
woman who cares for her correspond- 
ence should ask for Eaton-Hurlbut 
Writing Papers. 

Most dealers have them. If not, 
send the name of your dealer, and we will 
send you samples of Highland Linen, 
Twotone or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


* The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,"’ a delight- 
ful desk book for all who write letters, sent free 
on request and the name of a dealer who doesn't 
sell Eaton-Hurlbut correspondence papers. 






























HE housekeeper 
of to-day has 
never known the 
comfort and satis- 
faction of a really 
sanitary, easily 
laundered and 
handsome but in- 
expensive Bed 
Spread—unless 
she already uses the 


Dove 
Dimity Quilt 


It is a closely woven fabric of light weight, 
ribbed like pique, and 7/ /aunders like a 
sheet. While dainty and attractive in ap- 
pearance for use at all times, it may also 
be used to replace a silk or lace coverlet at 
night and will protect your blanket from 
being soiled. 

Besides being more beautiful, more con- 
venient and more economical it will outwear 
three of the old style crocheted quilts. 


Made in four regular sizes, special 
grade for hospitals and institutions, 
and the prices are nominal compared 
to value. If you cannot find them in 
your best dry goods stores write to 


| SHERMAN, REID & CO. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
le 

















ON 


Outings 


This is just one Kimono Girl. 
She’s from Tokio. 

There are thousands of Kimono Girls in America, 
too—and they are all smiling, happy girls — because 
they're pleased with Kimono Outings, the 

Standard of the World 
Made of the famous Chattahoochee Valley Cotton. Lovely 
atterns. Beautiful bourette effects. Nothing better for 
resses, Shirtwaists, Kimonos, Slumber Robes, Underwear, 
etc. If your dealer hasn’t Kimonos, send us his name. 


EAGLE AND PHENIX MILLS, Col 
Largest Cotton and Woolen Mills in the South. 








Johann Strauss’s Famous “Fledermaus” Waltzes 


As Arranged Especially for The Journal by Thomas a’Becket 


















At the famous revival of the opera ‘‘ Die Fledermaus’’ last winter by The Metropolitan Opera Company, of New York City, at the benefit given to Mr. 
Heinrich Conreid, it was these waltzes that caused a furore with the audience — one of the largest audiences that ever gathered in the great Opera House, 
and representing total admission receipts of over $22,000. As the augmented orchestra of over 120 pieces struck up the first 
strains of these beautiful waltzes the entire vast audience of wealth and position— an audience not easily enthused — rose, and men —— 
and women stood on their chairs waving coats, hats and handkerchiefs in a frenzy of enthusiasm. At the request of many of ay ; 
this audience present, THE JOURNAL reprints the waltzes. 
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LRAWN By EDWIN F. BAYHA 


















Waltz No. I. 
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Dal Segno al Fine. 


Waltz No. 3. 
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Return to Waltz No. 1 and finish at the ~. 


The Second of the Cole and Johnson Negro Songs 


Darkies’ Delights—Introducing: “Carve Dat Possum” 








Lyrics by Life loses all its troubles, and we’s happy in our souls, Music by 
And all de world seems very bright and fine, 
= W. Johnson When we smells de ’possum cookin’ in de oven on de coals, Bob Cole 





And we sees de melon ripenin’ on de vine. 
—jJ. W. JoHNSON. 
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These four songs, of which this is the second, are supposed to illustrate the growth of the forms of negro music from the days of old minstrelsy to the 
present day. This one illustrates about the earliest style of negro popular music. Songs of that period were almost always about good things to eat, 
or good times. The most famous one of this type was ‘‘Carve Dat ’Possum,’’ written by Sam Lucas, a colored man, who is still alive. 
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| Allegro con spirito. 
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1. When de leaves be- gin to fall, And de frost’ is on de_ ground, And de 
2. When de Win - ter days are past, And de Spring has come at last, When de 
3. Oh! de year will sure- ly bring Os <a sea -son for us all, Ev -’y 
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’sim- mons is a - ripe - nin’ on de ee ee ree When I hear de din - ner call, And de chil -len gad - ders 
good ole Sum-mer_ sun _ be - gins to Ch i eo ek Ae Oh! my thoughts den take a turn, And my heart be - gins = 
| one kin pick his sea - son f’om de eee eee ee But de mel - on in de Spring, And de ’pos-sum i 
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Copyright, 1903, by Joseph W. Stern & Company. British Copyright Secured. * Used by Permission of Oliver Ditson Company, Owners of the Copyright. 
In the next (July) Journal Messrs. Cole and Johnson will present their third song — perhaps one of the most beautiful songs of the old banjo days of the negro ever written. 
It represents the banjo song of the negro at its very best, and makes a distinct contribution to the popular negro music of the day.—THE EpiTor. 
3! 
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“The Man with the 
Pipe and Me” 


HERE are only two of us, 

the ‘‘ Man with the Pipe 
and me.’’ We have neither 
time nor means for summer 
vacations, and I doubt if we 
want one. Our home is one 
of those tiny old places that 
will confront you sometimes 
on the macadam near the 
main street. ‘‘ Rackety,’’ I 
suppose people call it, kin to 
the ‘‘ raggedy man.’’ But I 
wish I could show you the 
delight, the beauty, the 
‘‘humbility ’’ of it. 

Our lot is 35 x 150; our house has just 
four rooms, ‘‘ like little maids all in a row,’’ 
a few trees, a smooth lawn front and rear, 
flowers and vines along and over the fences 
everywhere. The front porch is one mass of 
purple clematis, wistaria and honeysuckle. 
The back porch is ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever’’ in wild grapevine. A hedge of 
lilacs lifts up purple clouds of incense to 
greet the tendrils above. These things are 
no effort at all; like Topsy, they ‘‘ just 
grow.’’ There is a carpet of wild violets, 
through which come the lilies-of-the-valley. 
Flowers of every kind bloom in succession 
all summer, from grandma’s pinks to blazing 
nasturtiums, hollyhocks, gorgeous sunflowers 
and stately dahlias. I cannot enumerate all 
the beauty and happiness my garden holds to 
help us to be happy though at home. 


The Man with the Pipe is very busy, and 
I do all my work; cut the grass, trim the 
walks and sprinkle the garden. Was not 
Eve’s first delight a garden? A dear robin 
comes when I get out the tools. All spring 
he hunted worms faithfully and told me of 
family cares. Then one happy day there was 
fA colloquy in the apple-tree. Robin has 
brought his family visiting. With many 
shrieks of alarm from the young, and en- 
couragement from the old, they fluttered to 
the ground, and gathering around a pool, took 
a bath. I hope next spring to train a hop- 
vine over a box on a large pole to see if a 
saucy wren, who sometimes visits me, will 
rest there. She darts here and there among 
my finest currants and raspberries, scolding 
me vigorously while dining at my expense. 
But the most amusing thing was the toad. 
He crawled from under a board one day and 
waggled across the soft wet grass; he wrig- 
gled and sprawled and stretched, blinking at 
me complacently. In a few days, with the 
coolest assurance, he waddled out again with 
a companion timidly following, permanently 
located and happy as a toad could be. 

But the trees! I wish every one could 
possess atree. From fruit trees in the rear 
to elm, maple and catalpa in front, my trees 
know and loveme. Did you never lean your 
head upon a tree and hear it whisper to you? 
Or clasp your arms around one and feel its 
tender sympathy? You have missed much. 


I wash and iron on the pretty back porch 
and forget the heat. My kitchen has a neat 
linoleum floor covering, a zinc-covered table, 
a rack above for salt and spices, with small 
utensils suspended—a step-saver. Our cur- 
tains are of white bunting throughout the 
house and are laundered without starch. 
They look cool and inviting against the green 
vines. Cool matting covers the dining-room 
floor, and pretty pictures adorn the walls. 
We always have flowers on the table. 

The porches under the vines are made 
beautiful and inviting with potted plants, 
easy-chairs, pillows, rugs, hammocks, a small 
stand for books or work, and a bow! of gold- 
fish hidden among the ferns. ‘‘It is the 
coolest place on earth,’’ says the Man with 
the Pipe, with a sigh of content as he settles 
into his easy-chair. 

When the real sizzling days come and the 
little bedroom is intolerable at night, the 
hammocks are swung in the living-room and 
we sleep peacefully therein. We call it 
** vachting,’’ or ‘‘ camping out,’’ as pleases 
our fancy, but it is a delightful change. No 
bedding to air, no heavy mattresses to turn. 
Then we put the hammocks on the porch 
again in the morning, and the pillows air 
themselves. 

The effort some people make to keep cool 
is enough to throw them into a white heat. 
We never use fans, as they seem to make one 
hotter the minute one’s eyes rest upon them. 
I do my roasting and baking in the cool 
morning hours and try not to have fire in the 
stove after noon. 

Hide away warm-looking pictures and put 
up pretty winter scenes — photographs, prints, 
anything you can find with snow and ice in 
it. You will feel a delightful chill creeping 
up your back like plunging your hand ina 
snowdrift in winter. 

Sometimes we go to the parks in the even- 
ings, though oftener we have friends with 
us for dinner. Some of them live in flats and 
greatly enjoy coming to our shady though 
humble retreat. Flowers, books, busy days 
in the open and the comforts of home are 
the secrets of our happiness. 

Mrs. JOSEPH T. HANNA. 
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DRAWN BY MARY E. FRATZ 





A Home Bower of Loveliness 


O PROVE how happily myself and hus- 
band have spent the summer in town I 
will try to explain how I converted an old tin 
roof into a little bower of loveliness. The 
carpenter laid a firm platform over this tin 
roof, raising it sufficiently so that with the aid 
of a box inside and out we could step in and 
out easily from the windows. This platform 
or flooring he made in sections, so that it 
could be moved if necessary. Then I bought 
some good-sized shoe-boxes at twenty-five 
cents each, six in all, some large, some small. 
These furnished the rail. I put linseed oil 
on the bottom of these boxes to keep them 
from rotting, then filled them with good rich 
soil. To imitate the grass I painted the 
flooring and boxes green, and just inside one 
window, to carry out the illusion, I swung 
a hammock. In these boxes I planted 
sunflowers and morning-glories. From the 
outside edges of them I made a trellis or 
lattice-work of hay wire, the horizontal wires 
of which I attached to upright sticks which I 
nailed to each end of the piazza. The wires 
running perpendicularly I wound around the 
fire-escape. This made a coarse network of 
squares of about ten inches in diameter, 
making a pretty foundation to which the vines 
could cling. OnthisI trained a bit of wistaria, 
which I encouraged up from the back fence. 
The sunflowers grew over six feet high and 
formed elegant shade, as well as making a 
pretty protection from the neighboring houses, 
In front of the vines I planted pansies, 
heliotropes, mignonettes, geraniums, be- 
gonias, and even caladiums. 

The care of this garden gave me that de- 
lightful outdoor work we all love so dearly, 
especially people who are boarding like our- 
selves in the heart of a busy city. To see 
these flowers peeping in from outside was a 
continual delight. 

Our little garden can accommodate com- 
fortably a large steamer-chair, a large porch 
rocker and one or two small chairs. 

We invited our friends, who were pitying 
us for having to remain inthe city all summer, 
to spend the evening with us. Along the 
trellis work I strung Japanese Janterns, and 
these made it look simply fascinating. Im- 
agine their delight when they were shown 
the continuation of our rooms out in the 
open air, everything so pretty and cool, with 
enough room to move about comfortably. 
Night after night we sat out till bedtime. It 
was almost equal to camping out in the 
Adirondacks, the air was so fresh, the per- 
fume so sweet from our own flowers, and, 
best of all, the delightful seclusion. 

Neither did the pleasure of this porch stop 
with the hot summer weather. During the 
cool evenings we bundled up in our camping 
rugs, stretched out in the easy-chairs and 
enjoyed thoroughly what was left of our 
garden. Through the day it is such a treat 
to step out and enjoy a sun bath, to be in the 
lovely open air without going ’way down to 
the yard or to the street. 

The cost of this roof garden was a little 
over twelve dollars, not including the chairs. 

Mrs. F. C. DARTT. 


Mutual Summer Happiness 


F EVER the question ‘‘ What’s in a name? ’”’ 

could be truthfully answered it can be so 
answered by a ‘‘ Charity Tea Party,’’ for it’s 
exactly what the name implies. A ‘‘ Charity 
Tea’’ consists of this: All the invited guests 
are asked to ‘‘ invest’’ twenty-five cents in 
the best way their brains will suggest. Then 
upon a certain day and at a certain hour, 
which has been appointed by the hostess, 
they convey their purchases to her home. The 
hostess then acts as judge, and the person 
spending the quarter of a dollar in the brain- 
iest way is presented with the first prize, 
the next with the second prize, and the 
third, of course, gets the consolation prize. 
These prizes should be very inexpensive 
ones, like a remnant of embroidery for a 
stock, a box of white-headed pins, etc. — 
something appropriate for summer use. The 
purchases are then donated to some deserv- 
ing charity for children. One of the 
purchases at this party was rather odd. It 
consisted purely and simply of lemons with 
ten recipes for their use in the way of de- 
licious beverages, cough syrup, etc. 

Naturally we had light refreshments at 
this ‘‘ Charity Tea,’’ but the dainty and use- 
ful articles that we donated to charity made 
the affair really the most enjoyable and satis- 
factory of the season. EDITH ByRNn. 
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How We Were Happy at Home Last Summer 


Picnic, a la John 
Burroughs 


URING the warm sum- 
mer days in the city the 
suburbs, so accessible either 
by train or trolley, afford 


for outdoor affairs. While 
some one plays the part of 
hostess at these outings, and 
issues the invitations, each 
guest may bring some dainty 
provision for the table. 
There were two cards of in- 


with a bit of woodsy-green 
ribbon, and a small fern was caught in the 
knot. On the back of the upper card were 
these words: 


Ferndale 
May 22, 190— 
JOHN BuRROUGHS'’S PICNIC 
12:30 to 2 o’clock 

Nature seemed to favor the plan, and when 
the day of the picnic came the weather was 
all that could be desired. We took the 
11:30 o’clock trolley-car, and found several 
friends already on, bound for Ferndale. An 
hour later we were met at the car station by 
one of our friends, who led us to a grove of 
pines through which ran a brook. 

A cloth was laid on a table which had been 
provided and in the centre was placed a 
great bowl of jonquils, fresh and sweet. 
Around it were laid the fresh, crisp vegeta- 
bles—little piles of bright red radishes and 
bunches of crisp green lettuce with the dew 
still in their hearts. At one end of the table 
was a great platter of ripe strawberries ina 
mass of theirowngreenleaves. At the other 
end lay a branch from a currant bush, hang- 
ing full of little bunches of rich red currants. 
There were no dishes. The square of yellow 
country butter lay on a smooth white stone 
from the brook, with the water still glisten- 
ing on its surface. We were charmed with 
the bright colors of our decorations. 

A fire was roaring merrily not far away, 
heating the stones where one of the girls, 
A la John Burroughs, was to broil the steak. 
She did it with pleasing dexterity, and as we 
watched her quick, skillful movements and 
the growing brownness of the steak, our 
appetites grew apace. ‘Ihe steak was carried 
to the table on a hot flat stone, and tender 
juicy bits were served to us on slices of but- 
tered bread, and each was her own Ganymede. 

Everything was so delightfully unconven- 
tional, and the first breath of the spring air 
was so sweet, that we stayed long past the 
hour mentioned on the card and knew it 
not. GRACE WINNIFRED VANDIVER. 


A Pet Show at Home 


O ALL her friends and acquaintances a 
very active and energetic young lady 
mailed typewritten notices as follows: 
Miss announces 
that for the next two weeks she will holda 
Doc AND CaT SHOW 
(Row of pictures) 

Prizes will be offered for the handsomest and 
homeliest in each class; also for the greatest 
number exhibited by any one person. 

All entries will be carefully and artistically 
benched on red cambric and exhibited after- 
ward at the 

Children’s Ward of the Hospital 
Do you wish to compete ? 
If so send picture with name and pedigree to 
oO. Park 

The response was hearty and immediate 
and showed great ingenuity on the part of 
her friends. By every mail came dozens of 
cats and dogs—comic cats cut from the 
comic weeklies, black cats and white cats, 
prize-winning dogs from sporting papers, fat 
dogs, slim dogs, bunches of kittens and 
puppies —and all named and pedigreed. 

Mail time became a season of excitement 
to all the family. Even the sober-faced 
letter-carrier showed some animation as he 
handed in the heavy mail. Soon, in addi- 
tion to the walls of one room in the house, 
the curtains, the doors and the screens were 
all covered, much to the delight of the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood who happened in 
from time to time to share the fun. 

A fine brace of Blenheim spaniels was 
entered in the name of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Two pit bulldogs, answering 
to the names of ‘‘ Anthracite Alex’’ and 
‘* Bituminous Bill,’’ were said to come from 
John Mitchell. A_ roly-poly St. Bernard 
puppy, ‘‘ Excelsior,’?’ was entered as the 
bravest dog, ‘‘ having been pulled out of 
snowdrifts by more travelers than any other 
dog in Switzerland,”’ etc. 

Finally came the awarding of the prizes. 

A catalogue containing pictures of silver 
trophies and loving cups was carefully cut up 
for the purpose. Mounted on cardboard, 
adorned with ribbon and seal, and properly 
inscribed, these cups were mailed to the 
winners in each class, and to prevent any 
possible charge of favoritism, nearly every 
noticeable entry was put in a class by itself. 

Then a pleasant occupation was found in 
pasting the pictures in scrapbooks of turkey- 
red calico with pinked edges, to be sent to the 
Children’s Hospital. Three of these light- 
weight scrapbooks were made—one of cats, 
one of dogs, and one of assorted animals. 

CHARLOTTE G. DAVIs. 
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Beech - Nut 
Sliced Bacon 


With Apples 











luncheon or supper 
dish which is sure to please every- 
one, is made after the following recipe: 


Fry the bacon and keep it hot. 
apples from which the cores have been taken, 


Have ready 


without paring; cut these in rather thick 

rounds and cook them in the hot fat, first on 

one side and then on the other. Dispose on a 

serving dish and lay the bacon around them. 

Blue pearmains, or other apples that are not 

too juicy, become tender quickly and yet 

hold their shape, 

This is one of a number of dishes sug- 
gested by Mrs. Janet MacKenzie Hill in 
her booklet, ‘‘ Beech-Nut Bacon and 
Other Good Things,’’ which can be 
made with Beech-Nut Bacon. 

Only Beech-Nut Bacon will give that 
delicious, appetizing taste. 

Beech-Nut Bacon is put up in glass jars, 
without preservative, in uniform sized 
slices, handy for cooking in every form. 

The booklet is sent free to anyone who 
sends the name of her grocer. 


Beech-Nut Sliced Beef 


This is dried beef, only better dried beef 
than you have ever eaten before, put up 
in glass jars like the bacon. No preserv- 
ative or harmful matter has been used. 


Beech-Nut Conserves 


are made from the freshest fruit with the 
purest sugar and nothing else. Compare 
them with the very best jams and mar- 
malades from the other side. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANA JOHARIE, N. Y. 


Nearly all good grocers now carry Beech-Nut Bacon 
and Beech-Nut Sliced Beef, and a great many of the 
provision dealers do also. Some 
of them also have the conserves. 
Anyone who cannot obtain these 
products easily at her nearest gro- 
cery, can, by spending three dollars, 
receive an assortment of the bacon, 
beef and conserves, express prepaid 
to any place east of the Mississippi 
and north of Richmond. Beech- 
Nut, like other good things, is im- 
itated; be sure you get the genuine 
— name on the jar. 




















gives a room a distinctive appear- 


ance. It harmonizes perfectly 
with beautiful simple decorations 
and modern furnishings. 
Cordemon Carpet wears longer 
than a Brussels or Wilton, and 


costs but half as much as 
any other durable carpet. 


Particularly adapted for apartment 
houses, offices, churches, hall-ways 
and stairs—it stands such hard 
wear. Made in two kinds —Wool 
and Cotton. Plain colors—a 
large variety in both kinds. 


If your dealer can’t supply Cordemon Car- 
pets, write us telling us what colors you de- 
sire and we will send samples and book free. 
Yourdealer returns your money if Cordemon 
Carpet is not satisfactory. Don’t accept 
othercarpets when you ask for “ Cordemon.” 
Insist on seeing the Red 
Triangle Tag on every roll. | 















Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 














THE ONLY AUTHENTIC EDITION OF 


COLLEGE SONGS 


These collections contain the songs actually sung at 


each institution. They include all the favorite glee club 
and the rousing football songs, many of which have been 

ssed down to the present classes by ear alone and appear 
Coe in print for the first time. Each book is handsomely 
bound in serviceable cloth. 


Harvard University Songs (Illustrated) $1.50 

Tech Songs . F ° ° ‘ 1.25 

Columbia University Songs . ° ° 1.25 
Postpaid, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York; J. E. DITSON & CO., 
Philadelphia; LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 


Order of Your Home Dealer or the Above Houses. J 














MU. SIC L BOOKLET ON BIANO! Ox- 


GUITAR, BANJO, CORNET, MANDOLIN, AND VOICE. 
Tells how you can learn to play any instrument and to sing 
without egy | your home. It is free and will interest you. Send 
your name to U. 8. School of Music, Box 9C, 19 Union 8q., N. Y. 
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Beautiful America 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


The Mosquito as a Serious Danger 


HE mosquito is more than an irritating 

nuisance, keeping us screened and indoors 
on summer days and evenings when we should 
be enjoying beautiful America outdoors. It 
is now no longer a question, but a demon- 
strated certainty, that malaria is carried 
solely by the mosquito bite. Likewise, its 
hateful forms of ague, chills and fever, 
breakbone and intermittent fevers all come 
to us through the mosquito bite. Worse yet, 
yellow fever is carried by a tropical member 
of the mosquito family. Thus the mosquito 
is no longer a pest to be laughed at, nora 
simple irritant to be endured: its presence 
about our houses becomes a serious menace 
to health. Hence it behooves each one of us 
to see that mosquitoes have no chance to breed 
in or near ourhouses. A little care and watch- 
fulness on the part of each of us, and we need 
have not a single mosquito near our homes 
the entire summer, save for the comparatively 
rare visitations of the salt-marsh species, 
which may annoy, when the wind is favorable, 
communities living fifty or sixty miles from 
the seacoast. 

Thousands of dollars will be added in 
values to the house properties in any locality 
freed from these dangerous, annoying and 
unnecessary pests. There is thus every 
reason of sanitation, comfort and economics 
for fighting mosquitoes. 


How to Get Rid of Mosquitoes 


The Habits of the Mosquito 


LL mosquitoes breed in stagnant water. 
From seven to twenty days are required 
to produce a brood of a hundredfold or more 
—from eggs to winged, biting insects. A 
mosquito a day old is full grown. Females 
three days old may lay eggs. Most kinds 
breed within a very short distance of the 
scene of their biting activities— frequently 
within the house itself. The few species that 
fly far mostly breed in salt marshes by the 
seacoast. These are not the malarial mos- 
quitoes, nor do they enter houses to bite or to 
breed. The malarial mosquitoes ( Anopheles ) 
are the most dangerous domestic mosquitoes, 
and breed in any little puddle or receptacle 
of water that stands for a week or two. 
These pests do not travel far: six hundred 
yards is the limit. Some of them will bite 
in the daytime. The common house mosqui- 
toes—and among these are the malaria car- 
‘riers—are the most abundant, and they enter 
houses to breed, if possible. They will 
‘*hibernate’’ over winter in a dark cellar, 
ready to breed in the first spoonful of avail- 
able water in April or May. 

Therefore, most of the trouble is from 
** skeeters’’ that breed close by our houses, 
and therefore often within our own control. 
If carefully done, one season’s effort will 
almost entirely rid a neighborhood of mosqui- 
toes and make easier work for the next year. 





When You Rid Your Own Place 


NCE you rid your own place of recepta- 
cles that hold stagnant water, and you 

still have mosquitoes, be sure that your 
neighbor has not done as you have done. 
Get him to follow your example, and then 
look around the neighborhood for a swamp, a 
sluggish brook or a pond. These suspicious 
places may be treated with kerosene, which 
should be applied so that the entire surface is 
covered with an oil film; when the film is 
broken the protection is inefficient, as any 
opening will allow the “‘ wigglers’’ room to 
breathe. Put the kerosene on witha watering- 
pot having a fine ‘‘ rose,’’ or use a syringe 
with a fine ‘‘ rose.’’ There is also a prepara- 
tion in the open market called ‘‘ Phinotas 
Oil’”’ that is good, and which is free from 
some of the objections of kerosene. Then, 
too, some small fish, like ‘‘ killies ’’ or ‘* min- 
nows,’’ from half an inch to four inches in 
length, can be put into the water. These 
are voracious eaters of mosquito larve in all 
stages. Goldfish are good for fountains. 
Remember, however, that mosquitoes do not 
breed in open, deep water: only on the edges 
of ponds or in still eddies of running brooks. 
So don’t waste your kerosene on deep running 
water, though it is necessary to protect the 
deep water in rain-barrels or cisterns. Also, 
don’t mix fish and kerosene — use one or the 
other, not both in the same pond. 


WHAT 
JAP-A-LAC 
IS 


When we first advertised JAP- 
A-LAC six years ago, we expended 
$1500 during an entire year. ‘lhe 
advertising we are doing in this 
month’s magazines will cost us ap- 
proximately $40,000, 

The expenditure has grown be- 
cause we have induced a large num- 
ber of women to try JAP-A-LAC, 
and whenever it is once used we 
have secured a permanent customer. 





There is hardly a room in any 
house in America that would not be 
better for a little JAP-A-LAC. 

A chair you consider worthless 
pive twenty-five cents’ worth of 

AP-A-LAC, will give you a piece 
of furniture that looks twenty-five 
dollars’ worth. 


Where to Look for Mosquitoes How to Get Rid of Mosquitoes 


LEAN out every place where water stands; 
So dispose of old tin cans, bottles, or what not that rain cannot 
possibly be retained; | Dead Black JAP-A-LAC will 

Watch your roof-gutters; | make a fine Flemish dining-room out 

Empty your rain-barrel of water every week, or screen it closely a gy Ms GS a 
with fine-meshed wire on top; JAP-A-LAC will make new and 

Change the water every day in a drinking-pan for dog, cat or bird; aaneeeee Se pee Same St you 

Watch the watering-trough near your stable; F The old iin desk so Seaiseaid 

Fill a hole in a tree with soil packed tight, or with cement; that you think is fit only for kindling, 

In other words, get rid of, or coat with kerosene, a// stagnant, simply because the varnish is scuffed, 

i ‘ * or because the color is not to your 
standing water, and you will get rid of mosquitoes. liking, can be brought back practi- 

If you have a playing-fountain, put little fish, like minnows or cally to its Ss. a vere ve 
goldfish, in the water and they will eat the mosquito larve; ae Se Wes eS Ae 

If you have a sluggish brook or a stagnant pond near your house 
spray kerosene or coal-oil on the surface: this makes it impossible 
for the ‘‘ wigglers’’ to breathe when they come to the surface, and 
they die. The coal-oil application is only necessary at the edges 
and is good only so long as the oil film is unbroken. 

If you want to interest your neighbor or your community in this 
work get into touch with the American Mosquito Extermination 
Society, which is doing most excellent work on a large scale. A line 
to its secretary, Henry Clay Weeks, at Bayside, Long Island, New 
York, will bring a response to any one who wants to exterminate the 
mosquito on a community or neighborhood scale. 


F YOU are troubled with mosquitoes, the kind that are dangerous, 

remember that somewhere within six hundred yards of your house 

you will find the female mosquito laying her eggs in some one of 
these places: 





In some place of standing water; 

In a cesspool ; 

A sewer-inlet; 

A rain-water barrel; 

A horse-trough; 

A roof-gutter that is clogged; 

An empty bottle; 

An old tin can; 

Broken crockery that holds water; 
A water-pan for dog, cat or chicken; 
A water-receptacle for a grindstone; 
A hole in a tree; 

A watering-pan for birds; 

A garden fountain; 


People who get interested in JAP- 
A-LAC are pretty likely to have 


beautifully enamelled bedsteads in- 
stead of old marred iron ones. 
Gloss White or Dead Black JAP- 
-LAC is used on iron fences, radi- 


ators, registers, water pipes, and hot 
water tanks. Dead Black JAP-A- 
LAC applied to a tarnished chande- 
lier or gas fixture gives it a finish 
closely resembling the popular black 
wrought iron. 

Most of the JAP-A-LAC that is 
used is used by women. Arn intelli- 
gent child ten vears old will have no 
trouble with it, and will take pleasure 
and gain knowledge in using it. 


of JAP-A-LAC are 


Ox-Blood 

Dead Black 

Brilliant Black 
erry Flat White 

Malachite Green Gloss White 

Blue Ground 


Besides these there is Natural or 
Clear JAP-A-LAC, 


Any place, in fact, where water stands for five days or more. One 
tomato-can in a shady spot, with water in it, has been found to breed 
sufficient mosquitoes to keep a family unhappy all summer. It is 
not true that mosquitoes breed in vines or grass: the female must 
have stagnant water in which to deposit her eggs. 








The colors 
twelve: 


Walnut 
Oak 
Mahogany 


THE MOSQUITO AND 
THE PUDDLE 


This mosquito has just laid 
from 200 to 400 eggs. If 
the sun does not dry up 
this pool before ten days, 
or if no one fills the pool 
with earth or drains it, or 
if oil is not put on the sur- 
face of the pool, then about 
200 to 400 mosquitoes will 
be bred from this pool in 
about ten days. 





We will gladly give you a full size 
quarter-pint can if you will pay the cost 
of mailing. Send us ten cents, and the 
name of your dealer, and we will mail 
free, to any point in the United States, 
asample can of any color you select. 























FIVE DAYS LATER 


The eggs have become 
“wigglers’” or larve. 
* Wigglers ”? may be seen 
with the nakedeye. Those 
at the bottom are feeding; 
those at the top are breath- 
ing. Oil on the water would 
prevent the “ wigglers”’ 
from breathing, and they 
would die in a few mo- 
ments. The sun has evap- 
orated half of the water. 
Without water the “* wig- 
glers’’ would die. 





Upon request, we will gladly send an 
interesting booklet about JAP-A-LAC, 
and a color card showing the different 
shades. ‘lo expedite reply, please address 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Makers of High-Grade Varnishes for all purposes 
Dept. L. B. 828, Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








IN ABOUT 5 MORE DAYS 


The mosquitoes win. The 
sun failed to evaporate the 
water, and the pool was 
neither filled, drained nor 
oiled. “ Wigglers”’ or larve 
become pupz for two days 
before they become mos- 
quitoes. Any receptacle 
holding water for ten days 
may breed mosquitoes — 
for example, barrels, tin 
cans, cesspools, culverts, 
manure-pits,etc. The 
nearer one lives to stag- 
nant water, the more the 
mosquitoes will annoy one. 














Holes in Trees Have Room for Mosquitoes 








COPYMGNT, 1903, BY 5. MHLER 











UR first home 
meal was 
to be Sun- 


day’s breakfast, so 
on Friday after- 
noon, while Jim was 
busy in the garden, 
I sat down with pad and pencil to make out 
the week’s bills-of-fare and my marketing 
lists. I was to have several dollars extra for 
the first stock of groceries, for lots of things 
had to be purchased in large enough quanti- 
ties to last several weeks. At first visions 
passed through my head of buying in large 
quantities; but when I calculated the prices it 
was utterly out of the question. However, 
I was convinced that it was the cheapest way, 
and finally by saving whatever I could each 
week I bought many groceries in wholesale 
quantities. 

First, I made out the bills-of-fare without 
thinking much about cost, then put down the 
probable prices, and the amount was several 
dollars more than I could spend; so I went 
over the list, crossing out unnecessaries and 
substituting cheaper articles wherever pos- 
sible, until the amount was about right; then 
I went over it all again, and made out a list 
for groceries, one for meat and one for green 
vegetables and fruit. Everything that would 
keep I bought on Saturday for the whole week. 
I wanted to do my marketing only twice a 
week, for I think housekeepers lose time, 
temper and money by running to market at the 
last minute in a great hurry. Every morning 
I meant to visit my refrigerator and use the 
left-overs for luncheon, so in making out the 
bills-of-fare each week I could only put down 
the probable dishes for that meal. 




















DRAWN 8Y ANNA'S. HICKS 


First Week’s Bills-of-Fare 








Sunday SUPPER 
BREAKFAST Beefsteak 
Apples Stewed Dried Beans 
Poached Eggs on Toast Creamed Cabbage 
Coffee Rolls Cup Custard 
DINNER ox 
Pinbone Roast Thursday 
Browned Potatoes BREAKFAST 
Creamed Cabbage 
Rice Pudding Oranges 
Oatmeal with Cream 
SuPPER Coffee Toast 


Cold Roast Beef 
Cabbage Salad 
Crackers and Cheese 
Sliced Oranges 





LUNCHEON 


Vegetable Soup 
Cabbage Salad 





oar Cocoa Gingerbread 
Monday : 
BREAKFAST SuPPER 
Oranges Beefsteak 
Cereal with Cream Baked Potatoes 


Creamed Celery 
Prune Soufflé 
LUNCHEON 


; OX 
Minced Beef on Toast 7 
Sweet Potatoes Friday 


Coffee Rolls 








Apple Sauce BREAKFAST 
= Apples 
Surrse Cereal with Cream 
Mutton Chops Coffee Rolls 


Boiled Rice 
Creamed Onions 





LUNCHEON 











Junket 
am Welsh Rarebit 
Lettuce Salad 
Tuesday Coffee 
BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples SuPPER 
Scrambled Eggs Boiled Flounder with 
Coffee Rolls Drawn-butter Sauce 
é Mashed Potatoes 
LUNCHEON Celery with French 
Bean Soup Dressing 
Lettuce Salad Lemon Jelly 
Crackers and Cheese ox 
Stewed Pears 
Saturday 
SUPPER BREAKFAST 


Meat Croquettes 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Beets 


Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal with Cream 











‘ Coffee Rolls 
Apple Tapioca 
or LUNCHEON 
Wednesday Cream of Celery Soup 
BREAKFAST Omelet 
Stewed Prunes Lettuce and Cabbage 
Oatmeal with Cream Salad 
Coffee Rolls Fruit 
LUNCHEON SUPPER 
Rrown Stew Creamed Fish 
Cole-Slaw Potato Salad 


Sliced Oranges Lemon Jelly 


List of Groceries 


One galion of olive oil.................. $2.00 
Twenty-five pounds of flour............ 75 
GUE vcs edd a 0S b6EhOKwEdscncedcsaccscese 05 
BOROS ooo nso 60000 cctdaciocseccccccccecs 10 
One quart of vinegar................00. Io 
Ne I FO ka tncicsnccenndcese +30 
One bottle of vanilla extract............ 15 
Te ee ee meererr re ree 25 
One pound of crackers................- 15 
Two pounds of sal soda................ 05 
Two packages of baking soda ......... 05 
Box of baking powder ................. 25 
Two gallons of kerosene oil...........- -24 
Two cakes of hand soap ............... -16 
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Nancy’s First Housekeeping 


The Last of a Series of Three Articles 


By Anna Browning Doughten 





Two cakes of washing soap............ $ .14 
One pint of molasses ............ nctanee -08 
Half a dozen lemons.................. -10 
One pound of rolled oats .............+-. -03 
RO BOERS OF SEEED #00 00 2000000000: -I0 
One package of gelatine ...............  .10 
One package of pat tablets.......... -Io 
One pound of rice....... ssocecess 60D 
Box of cereal. itt+snesseseenenie Oe 
Five pounds of sugar. (ctanseeneveesce dn 
Cloves. “wee epeussececcecccess 000 
eh ee , -10 
Cc ccuseeeeeiisseeshareaswceeen« amen 
PR bis <wedes seddedneniertacivcess ale 
PE ccvecabeh deen euwe eh tate e409: 6 coo 
Quarter of a pound of ginger........... «15 
One bottle of Worcestershire sauce.... = .25 
One bottle of ketchup ..........-..... -25 
One quart of ammonia...........-..--. 60 
COE Ge OE IE onc cs saveers cocccee |= 
Che DOMNE CF GROCER osc. ceccccccccess §«6SF 
One dozen and a half eggs ............. «38 
One pound and a half of butter.........  .45 
Half a pound of coffee .............. : +17 
Eighteen rolls. Swaenks 18 
Three loaves of bread -15 
One pound of prunes.. tisnesnee. “ae 
One pint of dried soup Oo are pahts -04 

Be rdbectedecissicesse OS 

List for the Butcher 
SATURDAY 


Four pounds of pinboue roast. -56 
One pound of mutton chops from the loin -14 


WEDNESDAY 





One pound and a half of rump steak.... —_.27 
WN 66 4c4 videsnt chenaes $ .97 
List of Vegetables and Fruit 
SATURDAY 

Haif basket of apples ............ verer $ .30 
One dozen oranges ...... Sob coeneseeves 30 
POMUNED « onde ccddsecccescscavcesenscesess 05 
One basket of white potatoes .......... -40 
CO Ne Oe Sa oe 00% 60 an ccceecees 05 
Ce BORE OF 1OGIMES 2.0 occ cccscecscccccce -10 
Quarter of a peck of sweet pounen 10 
One quart of onions ....... coe «6 
Cree IO GE WOR cakes cnc ckscrcisives 04 

WEDNESDAY 
One bunch Of celery ....cc.scccccvcvess 13 
Ws ca skncesenssaeueais $1.55 
Ice.. cad dbasneeseneessonss a 
Six quaris RM nescek. isbeirasadbes .48 
CONE 000s 00060600.0606400%: weoeneesens 18 
Two pounds of flounder ............... -20 
WOME. xs ee 0ccvevsneesease $1.36 

Expenses 
GODORTIED onc cecsicccvcccccecssccccceoces $9.54 
OU aie vise chs ugbnssenrsss Xaeo saknanue’ 97 
Vegetables and fruit.. vavens abeaea> Sane 
TOO, AC. 2000000. coves cansdBexees® Giae 
Grand tateh..ciccccsces $13.42 


My first week cost more thanI had thought 
it would, but the second left me with the dollar 
for incidentals untouched, and after a while 
I learned the prices of foods, and how to 
manage the money to better advantage. 


ox 


UNDAY morning about eight o’clock I sud- 
denly realized that all the breakfast we 
were to have that day was to be cooked by me. 
The next thing I knew I had on my long 
kimono and slippers, and was hurrying quietly 
downstairs. I filled the kettle and lighted a 
burner under it, then went back again for my 
cold bath, and to dress. In my trousseau 
were a couple of gray gingham gowns with 
short skirts, elbow sleeves, and sailor collars 
of white embroidery, and without any stand- 
ing collars, into which I could slip hurriedly, 
and yet look neat and attractive, and over 
these dresses I put a checked bib-apron. 

The water was just boiling when I reached 
the kitchen. I put the coffee in the upper 
glass part of my French coffee-pot, and the 
boiling water in the lower part, and lighted 
the alcohol lamp. While I was setting the 
table I started the oven of the gas-stove, put 
our three rolls in the oven to warm, and 
three pieces of bread on the broiler to toast. 
Presently there was a decided burnt odor, 
and three pieces of charcoal were on the 
broiler, and the rolls were dark brown. The 
table was set by this time, and the coffee was 
made, so I watched the second lot of toast 
carefully. The eggs poached beautifully, 
but alas, in lifting them on to the toast one 
broke and ran all over the plate. I could 
have sat down and cried, but I carefully took 
out the broken egg, wiped off the dish, and 
poached another egg. I turned off the oven 
burners, put the eggs and the rolls inside, 
leaving the door open, and called Jim. 

He smiled at my flushed face, but forbore 
to make remarks. Suddenly I realized how 
silly it was to let such little things make 
me unhappy, and I did not mind any more. 

The table was bare, with linen doilies, 
and there was a bunch of nasturtiums in the 
centre, and it was with great satisfaction that 
we sat down to our first meal in our own home. 


or 


FTER breakfast I sent Jimtohis paper. I 
did not mean to let him wash dishes. I 
scraped them carefully, stacked them in the 
tin draining-basket and ran the cold water 
over them, then washed them with a mop in 
very hot water and soap, stacked them in the 
draining-basket again, poured boiling water 
over them, and sat down to prepare the 
vegetables for dinner, and soon the dishes 
were shining and dry. The silver and 


glasses, of course, had to be dried on a towel. 


Meanwhile, the rice pudding for dessert was {| 


cooking in the oven. 

We decided to have a half-past one dinner 
on Sundays so that we could both go to 
church, and the vegetables having been pre- 
pared beforehand there was little to do after 
church. Roasts are easy to cook, but the 
brown sauce with them was the bane of my 
life foralongtime. This first one was greasy 
beyond hope, and a pale, sickly color. I 
finally found that I had kept too much grease 


in the pan, and when I learned to make arich | 


brown coloring from burnt sugar and onion, 
and put the sauce through a strainer to re- 
move lumps, it was above criticism. 


ox 


WAS delighted to find that Jim liked al- 

most everything, and when he insisted upon 
two helpings of cabbage salad for supper 
Sunday night I was sure I had married the 
right man. He was contented if there was 
enough of any one thing at a meal, and did 
not care about much variety. 

Each breakfast was similar to the first, ex- 
cept that the hour was half-past seven. I 
found that Jim was satisfied with a cereal, so 
we seldom had eggs, for they were not so 
nice by the time we had finished our fruit. 

Monday’s luncheon I placed before Jim 
with fear and trembling. The meat was un- 
mitigated hash, but I wanted to know the 
worst. It is so hard to be economical ifa 
man will not eat made-over dishes. I had 
taken great pains with this hash, making a 
nice brown sauce for it, and had seasoned it 
with care, adding a little onion-juice, chopped 
parsley, Worcestershire sauce and ketchup, 
served it nicely on toast, and garnished it 
with parsley. 

Jim looked at it with a smile. ‘* Well, 
little woman,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ we are just 


like an old married couple; we are begin- | 


ning to have scraps at our meals.’’ 

I laughed dutifully at the old joke, and 
waited. He took a mouthful; a surprised 
expression came over his face. He took 
another mouthful eagerly. 

‘*Why, Nancy,’’ he almost shouted, “ it’s 
good !’’ 


For Monday’s luncheon I had boiled half | 
the sweet potatoes, and the boiled ones left I | 


browned the next day, cut in halves, on the 
broiler, and the quarter-peck lasted us four 
meals. One cabbage lasted a week, twice 
cooked and several times served raw as salad. 

We had a pear tree in the back yard, and 
Jim could always tell when I was econo- 
mizing by the frequency with which stewed 
pears appeared upon the table. 


ox 


IM thought the croquettes Tuesday night 
were fine, but wasn’t I a bit extravagant to 
have them? I smiled, but did not enlighten 
him. The hash truly was disguised this 


time. It was sometimes difficult to know | 


just how to divide recipes, but I generally 
found that dividing by three was about right. 
A very small beefsteak is not nice, so I would 
buy one weighing a pound and a half, cut it 
in half before cooking, and make it do twice. 


The brown stew on Wednesday was made | 


from the last of the Sunday roast and pieces 


of the mutton chops. We could only afford a | 
roast once a week, and then it must make at | 


least four meals — five if possible. 

In having oatmeal for breakfast I always 
cooked it for two hours the afternoon before, 
and for half an hour in the morning. 

The stock for the vegetable soup on 
Thursday was made from the bones of the 
Sunday roast, and all the little left-over vege- 
tables were utilized. The celery soup was 
made from the tops of the celery. 

Jim especially enjoyed the Welsh rarebit 
on Friday, but he said that it made him dull 
and heavy most of the afternoon, and that a 
light, easily-digested luncheon allowed him 
to do much better work. The omelet on 
Saturday was a sad failure. It was my first 
attempt, and I thought I followed directions 
exactly, but I decided that it took an artist to 
make an omelet. One day of the next week I 
used up a dozen eggs, and tried one omelet 
after another, and the last one was quite 
presentable. I afterward became as proud 
of my omelets as Jim was of my hash. 


ox 


T SEEMED to me that I learned more in my 
first week of housekeeping than in all my 
previous life, and by the end of the second 
week I could cook ordinary things quite well, 
but it was more than a month before we had 
any guests, and then they were invited almost 
with terror. I wanted Jim to be as pleased 


with his housekeeper as he was with his wife, | 
and he did seem to be; and even when I was | 


most tired and most discouraged and things 


went most wrong—and housekeeping, with | 


or without a maid, is not easy —the fact that 
we had our own home just for us two, and 


that we were growing closer and closer to- | 
gether in our daily life, was more than enough | 


compensation, and I never, for one moment, 
felt that I would exchange places with any 
woman in this whole round world. 








The popularity 

of the queen 

of the kitchen 

depends largely 

upon her ability 

to surprise and 

please her subjects. If 
she will invoke the aid of 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


Biscuit 
her task will be simplified, 
and the loyalty of her sub- 
jects unquestioned. @ The 
ways in which it may be 
prepared in combination 
with milk, cream, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables of 
every description are al- 
most innumerable. Its use 
is a constant succession of 
dainty surprises. @ Re- 
member, too, it is the food 
of real healthand strength. 
It is made of the whole 
wheat berry and contains 
every element necessary 
for building bones, teeth 
and muscle, and for pro- 
ducing energy. @ Always 
serve according to direc- 
tions in ‘‘ Ze Vital Ques- 
tion Cook Book,’’ which we 
send free uponapplication. 
@ Triscuit, the whole 
wheat cracker, should be 
used in place of bread. It 
makes fine toast and is 
excellent with butter and 
cheese. 
THE 
NATURAL FOOD 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Ten Minutes’ Finger Drill— Learning 
Stroke Position 


" LEASE, please, can we choose the 
p ‘Captain’ first?’’ cry all the children 
in chorus. 

After suggesting that to select the Captain 
according to the alphabetical order of their 
names will save time Dorothy is unanimously 
elected to the important office. ‘‘ Captain 
Dorothy ’’ is, therefore, promoted to sit at my 
right hand. 

The previous lesson is practiced, hands 
separately and together, and attention called 
to the hand being in rest position, while the 
soldiers move up and down. 

‘Where must the soldiers be to strike the 


keys?’’ 
‘* Up in the air,’’ is the quick response. 
‘*Surely. Therefore, in order to be always 


ready to strike the keys all the soldiers must 
be lifted to their highest extent, except one, 
which sup- 
ports the 
hand. This 
position is 
called 
‘stroke 
position.’ 

** We will 
now exer- 
cise in 
stroke position. Place left elbow on the 
table, hand in playing position; resting on 
first soldier (thumb) at count ‘ one’ lift all 
remaining soldiers at working joints to their 
highest action, watching narrowly not to 
move hand or arm, and no pressure. At 
count ‘two’ drop all soldiers in position. 
Count ‘three,’ lift first soldier (thumb). At 
count ‘four’ drop first soldier. Follow this 
order exactly through the five soldiers of 
each hand.’’ 

When we begin to train fourth and fifth 
soldiers trouble comes, as, from weakness, 
some refuse to lift sufficiently to clear the 
table, while others fly off at a tangent. 

‘*Let your fifth soldier rub against the 

fourth until the fifth is lifted as high as the 
fourth soldier’s middle joint.’’ 
‘“Oh, yes! I see how,’’ cries Pauline; 
it’s something the way horses rub their 
heads together,’’ and patiently and diligently 
the little girl works, till all of the soldiers 
are under control. 





“e 


The next exercise I call ‘‘ the puzzle,’’ but 
all the drills are numbered, so at the word of 
command any number can be done. 

The first drill, called No. 6, was: Hand in 
playing position, one soldier at a time moving 
up and down. 

All soldiers in stroke position, save first, 
which supports the hand, and working down 
and up, alternating with first soldier, is 
No. 7. 

No. 8 is the puzzle, but it’s easy to work 
out if all watch. 

Hand in playing position, take stroke posi- 
tion. Resting on second soldier, first soldier 


to do the work. Counting ‘‘ one,’’ ‘‘ two,’’ 
“‘three,’’ first soldier falls. Counting 
‘fone,’’ ‘‘two,’’ ‘‘ three,’’ first soldier rises. 
Repeat. Count ‘‘two”’ falls. Count ‘‘two’’ 


rises. Falls and rises six counts. At 
“seventh ’’ count the working and support- 
ing soldiers are down together. 
‘‘eight’’ second soldier rises, so as to work 
down and up in his turn, while first soldier, 
who has had his driJl, supports the hand. 
When second soldier falls on ‘‘ seventh’’ 
count, at ‘‘eighth’’ count first soldier rises. 
Then third soldier drills, and falls on 
““seven,’’ second rises. Fourth falls, third 
rises. Fifth falls and fourth rises. 

The children quickly learn the form, and 
drilling soldiers, with Captains in command, 
becomes a favorite game. 


Ten Minutes’ Scale Study 


“‘@ ANFORD, how can one reach the high- 
est story of a building from the out- 
side?”’ 
The class smile and nod knowingly, and 
Sanford answers, ‘‘ By climbing a ladder.’’ 
“Certainly! So we climb the stories (lines) 
and added stories (added lines) of our mu- 


a, iy 
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DRAWN BY EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


Down go their little fingers on the tech- 
nique table, and they busily count ‘‘ seven.’’ 

“*C above middle C is the eighth key,’’ 
explains Norman, ‘‘ but it has just the same 
name as middle C.”’ 

** True, and this eighth key above middle 
C is called an octave. So all keys of the 
same name eight keys apart are called 
octaves. You can all put your fingers on the 
octave of D, E, etc. There are several 
different kinds of scales to learn, but to-day 
we have sung the large or major scale of C. 
This is often called the natural scale, because 
you can play it so easily or naturally, and 
again because it is all on the white keys. 
You can begin on D, E, F, G, A or B, and 
play an octave, and it is still the scale of C if 
you use only white keys. 

‘* Ben, you may tell me how many differ- 
ent keys, black and white, there are.’’ 

‘* Twelve,’’ comes promptly. 

‘*On each one of these twelve keys, black 
and white, we can play ascale. So remem- 
ber, the major scales are eight ascending 
keys. Their names they take from the be- 
ginning keys.’’ 

Distributing paper and pencil to each I tell 
them to copy from the board the following: 


Model Scale 
S, 





First’ Second THe Peart 
c D F 


Thoroughly I drill them in reciting the 
scale from ‘‘ C First, D Second, to C Eighth,’’ 
then reversing, ‘‘ First C, Second D, and so 
on,’’ explaining that scale names are the nu- 
merals, and pitch names the letters. I teach 
them to give quickly the pitch name as I call 
the scale name, and the scale name as I give 
the pitch name, taking them irregularly. 

‘* What is half of eight?” 

The children answer ‘‘ Four,’’ in a tone 
which says plainly, ‘‘ That's too easy.”’ 

‘*You notice the line separating fourth 
from fifth, and you say rightly four is half of 
eight. I only want you to bear in mind that 
the last half of eight begins on five; later 
you will see plainly why I impress this 
upon you.’’ 

Beginning with Mary each in turn tells me 
the steps and half steps between the keys, by 
placing the second finger of right hand on 
middle C on the technique table, and, while 
moving from key to key, saying: 

‘*Step — step — half step, 
Step —step — step — half step.” 

‘* This is your unchanging rule for build- 
ing the twelve major scales, children, no 
matter on what key you start. 

** Scales are the foundation of music; you 
cannot build a good house without a good 
foundation, so you can never make good 
musicians unless you first build the good mu- 
sical foundation—the scales. Now write your 
name on your own paper, and the next lesson 
you will see how very easy it is to build all 
the major scales, if you only keep— what in 
mind?’’ And the class quickly chime: 


“Step — step — half step, 
Step — step — step — half step.” 


Five Minutes’ Time-Beating Study 


“‘ALL the time exercises you have had, 

children, have been clapped, to accus- 
tom you to later keeping time with fingers. 
We shall now learn to tap or beat time on the 
table. Hold your pencil exactly as you are 
taught in school to hold your pen—loosely 
—rest the elbow and forearm on the table. 
All movement is made by swinging the hand 
down and up from the wrist. Begin with 
hand raised. When pencil falls leave it on 
the table the time value of the note only, 
raising quickly so as to fall at the next note. 
I shall beat and count aloud one measure, 
to give you the speed; then, class, fix your 
eyes on the blackboard, and read this time 
exercise.’’ 
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Fifth Sixth Seveyfh Ekghth—Scale names. 
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C —Pitch names. 


Sixth Paper 


Five Minutes’ Composer Study— 
Beethoven 


** TOOK carefully at your picture, children, 

for this is the king of musicians. See 
the deep-set eyes, which seem to flash under 
the broad brow! So great was his power 
that he is called ‘ The Lion of Music.’ 

“On the banks of the Rhine, in Bonn, lived 
unhappy little Ludwig, never knowing what 
a real home was, for his father was a drunk- 
ard. Many times the father coming home at 
two o’clock in the morning, and thinking 
Ludwig had not practiced sufficiently, would 
drag him from bed, and force the child to 
play for hours. Worse than this, when angry 
he would cuff him across the ears, until, 
finally, the boy began to grow deaf. Through 
all this misery music was Ludwig’s one joy, 


‘and as he grew older he expressed in music 


all the feelings of his heart. 

‘For the piano he wrote great sonatas— 
compositions made up of different move- 
ments. If slow itis an‘ andante’ movement; 
if playful, a ‘scherzo,’ while ‘allegro’ is 
quick, and ‘prestissimo’ the most rapid 
possible. Each movement is complete in 
itself; together they make the great sonata. 

‘* Beethoven’s deafness in- 
creased so much that when 
conducting one of his nine 
immortal symphonies not a 


turned him around that he might see the ap- 
plause he could not hear, and bow his thanks. 

‘*Unhappy, deaf Beethoven, shut out from 
hearing his own glorious music, can we won- 
der if oftentimes his sore affliction made him 
gruff and irritable? There is scarcely a ray 
of sunshine in his gloomy life. His ‘ Immor- 
tal Beloved,’ as he always called the beautiful 
Countess whom he loved, would not marry a 
poor, deaf musician. He gave his all— 
money, love, his very life—to his nephew, 





Beethoven 


Carl, who repaid him with neglect and in- 
gratitude. To the world he gave the best, the 
highest, in music. No form of writing was 
beyond his genius. His one opera, ‘ Fidelio,’ 
which means ‘ Faithful,’ is immortal. 

‘*This is the story: Leonore devotedly 
loves her husband, Florestan, whom the 
wicked Governor of the city hates and has 
imprisoned. Disguised as a boy, and taking 
the name of Fidelio, the wife obtains employ- 
ment in the jail, hoping to rescue her husband. 
One night she is rudely wakened by the jailer 
saying: ‘Come, Fidelio, take this pick; I 
have work which you must do quickly.’ 
The poor woman follows him, and soon dis- 
covers her husband is to be killed, and she, 
his wife, must dig his grave. Trembling, 
she begins slowly to dig, thinking, ‘ What 
can I doto save him?’ Suddenly she hears 
a feeble cry, and sees her enemy trying to 
kill Florestan, and, forgetting everything but 
that her loved one is in danger, she rushes 
between the Governor and her husband. At 
that instant the trumpet sounds, 
the doors are thrown back, and 
the King enters. The wicked 
Governor is punished, and Flor- 
estan restored to his Fidelio. 

“Tell me, children, what 
was Beethoven’s constant com- 


sound reached his ear, and | 
members of his orchestra | 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


For Small Rooms. 


This remarkable Grand with its size 
and price abridged to the last degree, 
yet retaining all the desirable qualities 
of tone and action hitherto found only 
in the large Grands of best makes, will 
interest music-lovers. Experts pro- 
nounce it the most perfect and delight- 
ful small Grand that has ever been 
made. May we mail you our new cat- 
alogue and special circulars picturing 
and describing the ‘‘Princess’’ Grand ? 


HCW TO BUY We make it easy vu se 


© purchase an Ivers 
Piano wherever you may live. If that be where we have 
no dealer, after receiving our catalogue, factory prices and 
explanation of our system of selling pianos on Easy Pay- 
ments (12, 24 or 36 monthly remittances), you can order 
a piano with the assurance that it will be personally select- 
ed by an expert, and sent for trial in your home wherever 
in the United States that may be. If in any way it fails to 
please you, the piano may be returned to Boston at our 
expense for railway freights both ways. We take old 
pianos in exchange. The most inexperienced buyer in 
dealing with us is assured of receiving as fine a piano at 
| as low a price as the sharpest trader. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 



















The 
Emerson 
Short Grand 








Declared by competent 
judges to be the most pronounced 
success of its type yet achieved in 
this country. This instrument has 
extraordinary evenness of scale and 
touch, and an exquisitely musical 
tone-quality, hardly less in volume 
than that of a full grand piano. All 


Emerson 


pianos have the same enduring construc- 
tion, thorough excellence of detail, and high- 
grade modern finish which have already 
gained for them more than 


83,000 satisfied users 
in 55 years 




















Write for booklet and cat- 
alogue, describing our Short 
Grand, and our various 
Upright Pianos. 


Emerson Piano Co. 


101 Boylston Street, Boston 
151 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











LYON & HEALY’S 


PIANO 


OFFER .... 


FOUR NEW PLANS 


by which you can purchase a 
fine new upright piano. 






and other styles at higher 
prices, including the Steinway, 
Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer 


and other famous makes. Let 
New Upright Piano, $125. us send you a copy of 


OUR NEW PIANO BOOK 


printed in colors, which contains prices and illustrations of 
20 different makes of pianos; photographs of the great com- 
posers; pictures of great piano factories; and our four new 
plans of selling pianos for cash or on small monthly payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 73 Adams Street, Chicago 

















sical house by means of the scale-ladder. 
** We begin on the lowest rung, mid- 


ANNOUNCEMENT frriie's5 


Free and 150 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by 


panion?’’ and as I hold up 
the cooky, with sympathetic 













After this work is satisfactorily 


. i ‘ Pr i i ih ll be ived f 
dle C. Please sing it. Now up we done I point | J I to a dot faces they answer: “‘ An ear- prods mp phy Oy po Pegelind seaman Bonen 
climb exactly as the letters follow placed after o- #-#- ‘‘Adotis  trumpet.’’ CHICAGO MUS: L LLEGE 

in the musical alphabet—D, E, F, a little thing, but very important in ** I have told you how Bach, Dr. F. MUSICAL CO} 

G, A, B, till we reach the C music, as it adds just one-half more to Handel, Haydn, Glick and College Building, 202 Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO 


above, then descend the ladder, 
and the descending scale 
follows. 

“‘How many different 
keys do you sing in the 
scale of C?’’ 





Mozart excelled in some one 

or two forms of composition, 

but to-day you learn of one who surpassed 
them all, because great in every style of 
musical writing—the master musician, Lud- 
wig von Beethoven.”’ 


the value of the note before it. Thus 

to a dotted half-note, -) * , we count three. 
A dotted quarter, .j., is equal to a quarter 
and an eighth, and so on. The exercises 
in time beating are varied to include all note 
and rest values and dots.’’ 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT,” trisctne 


National Congress of Mothers, said, “I wish you 
would read Robert Grant’s novel, ‘Unleavened 
Bread.’” Special price, Cloth, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Young Mother and Her 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 
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Feeding Children During Their Second Year 





S A RULE only milk 
and cereal gruels 
should be given up 

to the twelfth month, al- 
though in certain cases a 
little beef juice, orange 
juice or mutton broth may 
be used after the eighth or 
tenth month. No really 
solid food should be given 
until the child isa year old 
and has at least six teeth. 

The baby should continue to have water 
given between meals, and it is best to boil it. 
It is quite as important to be regular in feed- 
ing the child at this period as it was in earlier 
life, and no crackers, cake, nor anything ex- 
cept water, should be allowed between meals. 

Often when a child has had liquid food 
exclusively he will not take the solids given. 
In such cases the milk and broths should be 
kept out of sight until the other food has 
been taken; if the child is allowed to 
become really hungry he will soon be glad 
to take what is offered him. 


ox 


NTIL the eighteenth month there is ne 

harm in allowing the baby to take part 
of his food from a bottle, but as early as 
possible he should be taught to drink from a 
cup. Many babies can take plain milk by 
their twelfth or thirteenth month, but there 
are others who must still have it diluted a 
little. The mother will have to be her own 
judge in this matter, as she can watch the 
child’s digestive capacity. 

Remember that all cereals must be cooked 
twice as long for children as for adults, and 
if the grains are used it will be necessary to 
strain them before giving to the child. 

Lean meats should be chosen for broths, 
and every particle of fat removed before 
being given to the child. In making chicken 
or mutton broths use a pint of water for each 
pound of meat, and cook for four or five 
hours. It is better to have the milk and 
broths lukewarm when given. As each new 
article of food is added to the child’s dietary 
begin with only a teaspoonful and then grad- 
ually increase to the larger amount. 

When the baby is eighteen months old he 
can usually do without his ten-o’clock bottle 
and can begin to have alittle meat. It is not 
wise to begin to give meat in summer, how- 
ever; continue with the broths and cereals 
until cool weather. The fruit juices should 
be strained and given only when in season. 


ox 


HE following diet lists have been made 

simply to show the mother how to combine 
different articles so that the child may have 
as great a variety as possible. No set rules 
can be given that will suit every child, nor 
be convenient in every household, but the 
intervals between meals should be as given 
here—the hours for meals depending, of 
course, upon the time when the child has his 
first meal. 


Dietary from the 12th to the 18th Month 


Monday 


7 A.M. g ounces of plain milk, or milk 
formula of barley or oatmeal two ounces, and 
milk seven ounces, taken from bottle or cup. 


9 A.M. 1 tablespoonful of strained orange 
juice. 
10 A. M. 2 tablespoonfuls of farina with 


a little top milk, pinch of salt and sugar on 
it, 5 ounces of plain milk or formula to drink. 

2Pp.M. Coddled egg, 5 ounces of milk or 
formula, piece of zwieback. 

6p. M. Either formula 9 ounces, or 8 
ounces of plain milk with a tablespoonful of 
thick barley jelly in it. 

10 P.M. g ounces food formula or plain 
milk from bottle. 


Tuesday 
7 A.M. 9g ounces of plain milk or formula. 
9 A.M. 1 tablespoonful of prune juice. 
I0 A.M. 2tablespoonfuls of Wheatena with 


a little milk, sugar and salt, and 5 ounces of 
milk or formula. 

2P.M. 6 ounces of mutton broth, piece of 
stale bread or zwieback, 5 ounces of milk or 
formula. 

6 P.M. g ounces of milk formula, or 8 
ounces of milk with tablespoonful of wheat 
jelly in it. 

10 P. M. 9g ounces of milk formula or plain 
milk. 


Wednesday 
7 A.M. 9g ounces of plain milk or formula. 
g A. M._ 1 tablespoonful of peach juice. 
10 A.M. 2 tablespoonfuls of granulated 


wheat with milk and sugar and salt, 5 ounces 
of milk or formula. 

2 P.M. 2 ounces of beef juice, piece of 
crisp toast, 5 ounces of milk or formula. 

6 P.M. 9g ounces of formula, or 8 ounces 
of milk with tablespoonful of thick oat jelly 
in it. 

10 P. M. 
milk. 


9 ounces of milk formula or plain 
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Thursday 
7 A.M. g ounces of plain milk or formula. 
9 A.M. 1 tablespoonful of orange juice. 
10 A.M. 2 tablespoonfuls of Germea with 


a little milk, sugar and salt, 5 ounces of 
milk or formula. 

2p.M. Coddled egg, 5 ounces of milk or 
formula, piece of zwieback. 

6 P.M. g ounces of milk formula, or 8 
ounces of plain milk with tablespoonful of 
Granum in it. 


10 P.M. g ounces of milk or formula. 
Friday 

7 A.M. 9g ounces of plain milk or formula. 

g A.M. 1 tablespoonful of prune juice. 

10 A.M. 2 tablespoonfuls of hominy with 


a little milk and salt and sugar on it, 5 
ounces of plain milk or formula. 
2Pp.M. 6 ounces of chicken broth, piece of 
zwieback, 5 ounces of milk or formula. 
6Pp.M. g ounces of milk formula, or 8 
ounces of milk with a tablespoonful of wheat 
jelly in it. 


10 P.M. g ounces of milk formula or piain 
milk. 
Saturday 
7 A.M. 9g ounces of plain milk or formula. 
g A.M. 1 tablespoonful of peach juice. 
10 A. M. 2 tablespoonfuls of farina with a 


little milk, sugar and salt, 5 ounces of plain 
milk or formula. 

2P.M. 2 ounces of beef juice, a piece of 
toast, 5 ounces of milk or formula. 

6P.M. g ounces of formula, or 8 ounces of 
milk with a tablespoonful of Granum in it. 


10 P.M. 9g ounces of milk formula or plain 
milk. 
Sunday 
7 A.M. 9g ounces of milk or formula. 
9 A.M. 1 tablespoonful of prune juice. 
10 A.M. 2 tablespoonfuls of Germea with 


milk, sugar and salt, 5 ounces of milk or 
formula. 

2P.M. 6 ounces of mutton broth, a piece 
of stale bread, and 5 ounces of milk or 
formula. 

6 P. M. g ounces of milk formula, or 8 
ounces of milk with a tablespoonful of oat 
jelly in it. 


10 P.M. gounces of milk formula or milk. 


Dietary from the 18th to the 24th Month 


Monday 


7 A. M. Cup of plain milk, saucer of 
strained oatmeal with milk, a little sugar and 
salt, and a piece of stale bread. 

9 A.M. Juice of an orange. 

11 A.M. A coddled egg, tablespoonful of 
well-cooked rice, cup of milk, a small saucer 
of junket and a piece of zwieback. 

3P.™M: 2 ounces of beef juice, stale bread, 
and half a cup of milk. 

6:30 P.M. Saucer of farina and milk, cup 
of milk and a piece of zwieback. 


Tuesday 


7 A.M. Cup of plain milk, saucer of 
wheaten grits, piece of zwieback. 

9g A.M. Half a scraped raw apple. 

11 A. M. Tablespoonful of scraped rare 
beef pulp, tablespoonful of macaroni boiled 
in milk, piece of stale bread, half a cup of 
milk, and a small saucer of Irish moss blanc- 
mange. 

3 P.M. Cup of mutton broth, half a cup of 
milk, soda cracker. 

6:30P.M. Saucer of barley jelly and milk, 
cup of milk and piece of zwieback. 


Wednesday 


7 A.M. Cup of milk, saucer of hominy, 
piece of zwieback. 

9 A.M. Tablespoonful of prune jelly. 

11 A.M. Tablespoonful of finely-cut lamb 
chop, tablespoonful of celery stewed a long 
time in milk, piece of stale bread, small 
saucer of boiled custard. 

3P.™M. Cup of chicken broth, half a cup 
of milk, piece of zwieback. 

6:30 P.M. Saucer of Granum and milk, 
cup of milk, piece of stale bread. 


Thursday 


7 A. M. Saucer of Wheatena, cup of 
milk, piece of zwieback. 

9 A.M. Tablespoonful of peach juice. 

1r A. M. Coddled egg, well-cooked rice, 
piece of stale bread, baked apple. 

3P.M. 2 ounces of beef juice with stale 
breadcrumbs in it, half a cup of milk. 

6:30P.M. Milk toast, cup of milk. 


Friday 

7 A.M. Saucer of Cream 
of Wheat, cup of milk, 
piece of stale bread. 

gA.M. Juice of orange. 

Ir A. M. 
beef, stewed celery, piece 
of zwieback, well-cooked 
tapioca pudding. 

3 P.M. Cup of mutton 
broth, half a cup of milk, 
piece of stale bread. 

6:30 P.M. Saucer of oat jelly and milk, 
cup of milk, piece of zwieback. 


Saturday 


7 A.M. Saucer of farina and milk, cup of 
milk, piece of zwieback. 

9 A.M. Tablespoonful of prune jelly. 

11 A.M. Tablespoonful of lamb chop, mac- 
aroni, stale bread, junket. 

3p. ™M. Cup of chicken broth, half a cup 
of milk, soda cracker. 

6:30 Pp. M. Saucer of Granum and milk, 
cup of milk, piece of zwieback. 


Sunday 


7 A. M. Saucer of cornmeal mush and 
milk, cup of milk, piece of stale bread. 

9 A.M. Tablespoonful of peach juice. 

11 A.M. Tablespoonful of rare roast beef 
scraped fine, rice, zwieback, tablespoonful 
of vanilla ice cream, one lady-finger. 

3 P.M. Cup of mutton broth, half a cup of 
milk, piece of stale bread. 

6:30 P.M. Saucerof Cream of Wheat and 
milk, cup of milk, piece of zwieback. 


Questions and Answers About 
Bottle-Fed Babies 


Mrs. P. L. K. writes: ‘‘Why do you use 
bicarbonate of soda in your formulas instead 
of lime-water?”’ 


So many babies are inclined to be consti- 
pated that I generally use soda instead of 
lime-water, for the latter is constipating. 
When it is used one ounce of the lime-water 
to every twenty ounces of the food should be 
taken. 


Mrs. JOHN K. inquires at what temperature 
the food should be given a bottle-fed baby. 

At 98 or 100 degrees Fahrenheit. A good 
way to determine the temperature of the food 
is to pour a few drops on to your wrist just 
over the pulse, and if it feels lukewarm it is 
all right to give the baby. 
the food is apt to become cold while it is 
being taken. A little bag made of flannel 
and slipped over the bottle will keep the milk 
warm until it is finished. 


Scraped rare | 





In cold weather | 


A GRATEFUL READER asks if there is any | 
real harm in using a bottle having along tube | 


attachment instead of the kind that has the 
nipple placed on the bottle itself. 


Yes, there is harm, because these long | 


tubes are almost impossible to keep clean. 
If they are boiled the rubber will soon spoil. 


Mrs. F. J. says although she is using oatmeal 
gruel and cow’s milk for her eight-months-old 
baby the child is very constipated; when 
malted food is added to the bottle the child 
vomits. 


She should try giving the child some 
strained orange or beef juice twice daily be- 
tween meals, beginning with a teaspoonful 
and working up to atablespoonful. If this 
does not overcome the trouble then a tea- 
spoonful of Milk of Magnesia may be added 
to three or four of the bottles just before they 
are given. 


Mrs. P. J. L. writes she has fed her six- 
months-old baby on seven of the different 
infant foods. Some of these he will retain, 
others he vomits, but he gains scarcely any- 
thing in weight, now weighing just what he 
did four mouths ago; she has had him exam- 
ined by a physician, who says there is nothing 
organically wrong with him; that it is simply 
a question of food, and she wishes to know if 
it would be best to try modified milk, and if 
so what formula she shall start with. 

As the baby is such a delicate one I should 
advise her to use the plain milk formulas, 
beginning with the one for a three-months- 
old baby, and working gradually up until he 
can take that one which is prescribed for a 
child of his age. To start with I should give 
him only four ounces every three hours, then 
increase the amount half an ounce at a time. 
As he is apt to throw up his food he should 
be very carefully watched while taking his 
bottle so that he does not get it too fast. He 
should remain fiat on his back after taking it 
and not be handled for at least half an hour 
after he has finished his bottle; neither should 
he be allowed to put his hands in his mouth 
and thus make himself gag after taking his 
food. 





NOTE—Doctor Coolidge will, at all times, be glad to 
answer the questions of Journal mothers. Where an answer 
is desired by mail a stamped and addressed envelope must 
be inclosed. 





FROM 3 WEEKS TO 
18 MONTHS ON 


AND THE RESULT 


HELENE PARKINSON, Toronto, Canada. 
A typical Eskay Food baby 


The second summer is usually one of greatest anxiety to 
mothers unless the baby is on ESKAY’S FOOD. Balhies 
fel upon it withstand teething and hot weather troubles, 
because of its nourishing and strengthening qualities 
and its ease of digestion. In the severest cases it is 
retained when all other foods fail. 

Send postal to-day for generous sample and book, 
“How to Care for the Baby" —Free. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Eastwood Sandal 


Children’s 


Sizes 3 to 8 


$100 






An Ideal 
“Play Shoe” 
for Children 


All the fun and hygienic value of * going barefoot” 
without the scratches and bruises. 


Eastwood Sandals allow the feet to expand 


naturally and area _ grateful 
relief to children whose feet have been distorted ly ill fitting 
shoes. They relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 


The Eastwood Sandals are made by an _ entirely 
new method of shoe construction. Stitching is all outside, 
no wrinkled linings, waxed thread or tacks —just smooth, 
clean, oak tanned leather next to the feet. They are 


nade over ou 
celebrate Nature-Shape Lasts 


celebratect 


Shipped to any address in the United States. all charges 
prepaid, upon receipt of price as follows: Children's sizes 
3to 8, $1.00 per pair; 9 to 11, $1.25; 12to 2, $1.50. Larger 
sizes are also made for Women and Boys, 3 to 5, §2.00. 
Men's, 6 to 10, $2.50. 


Children’s Shoe Catalogue — This is simply a selection 
from our catalogue of ** Nature-Shape"’ shoes for chil- 
dren. It illustrates all that is best in children's footwear 
and is a criterion of style and value. It contains many 
suggestions on the care of children’s feet and should be 
in every home. We send it free. Write for it to-day. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co., 2i8? Main St, 





(Established 1858.) 











Before Bowel Troubles 
begin is the best time to 
Give Baby 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


It relieves and also prevents 
the fermentation and irritation 
caused often by milk used 
alone or by sweetened malty 
foods. It strengthens diges- 
tion, builds up solid flesh and 
dives strong, healthy tone and 
hardy resisting power to the 
entire system. 

Many baby troubles are entirely avoided 
by following the advice in our useful book 
“THE CARE OF BABIES.” We will 
send with it if you ask for it, a bright little 
rag doll to cut out and stuff for baby and 
a large FREE sample of Imperial Granum. 


Jno Carle & Sons, 153 Water St New York 











; ; i ly 1 fi holes: 
Give your child adm Pee ty 


spplied Irish Mail 


"'Te’s gear ” 
Makes firm, muscular little 
bodies; fills out the chest. 
A hand car built on hygi- 
enic lines for speed and 
sport. Absolutely safe. 
Rubber-tired,light,strong. 

If your dealer hasn't it, 
order direct from us. 
Write for booklet, FREE. 




















Successors to the Standard Mfg. Co. 


Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 145 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 
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Fr enburgys 
Foods 


j The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenbury rs’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 


fact that a baby’s food should change D M Th S 
as age advances and the child develops. p 
It comprises a series of three foods, O€S Ore an Oa 





suited to the needs of the child at dif- PAS T Ee 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance PALMOLIVE is so new, so good, so totally different from what 
over the old method of trying to adapt is generally called soap that to say it is soap seems incorrect; but “Puts You In Good Humor With Yourself.” 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. PALMOLIVE is soap—yet it does more than soap for it not only cleanses You don’t know half the pleasure 
If you have a baby, or know of a baby the surface but the pores as well, softening, soothing, beautifying the and heater there is in tooth-brush time 
" Py - yr 66 ic . - . . . . j j , i - 
ol which a mothet would siy ‘It isnot skin. PALMOLIVE does this because it is made of pure imported ooo “—* post gay ri 
doing well,’ we ~~ that fer Olive Oil, Palm Oil and Cocoa Butter blended and combined in a and delicacy of flavor are exclusively 
write us, stating the baby 8 age, anc peculiar way by a remarkable process which brings forth all their ‘‘Hy-Jen”’ qualities. It makes a soft 
we will send a package of the food preuescaap hs? phi Sth SG en nh elites Guam dad sie white foam that cleans and polishes 
suited to its condition, together with oe ene . a> oe oe —- © the teeth gently and naturally, and 
by oklet giving valuable information on help the world has ever known —truly far more than mere soap. leaves a cool, refreshing taste in the 
a : mouth. Carefully and uniformly made 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ For the toilet, the bath, and the nursery, for old and young, from the best grades of each ingredient, 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. Pas . . “ Tw 4 es 4 after the most approved ideas of 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK there is nothing so good as PALMOLIN E, yet owing to the wonder modern dentistry, Hy-Jen Tooth Paste le 
Toronto, Canada London, England ful secret of making, the price is only 10 cents a cake. Sold wherever always the dentifrice for careful people. 








— -- soap is sold or if you will send us the name of a dealer who does Special Introductory Otter 
YO () R 5 AB Y not keep it, we will send you a cake for 1o cents and pay the post- ae, your dealer for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. 
. f he doesn’t have it, send us his r ith 8c. 
) ( YU) : A K 0) age; or for fifteen cents to any part of Canada and Mexico. in postage and we a one a ae be, 
MuUSTBE KEPT WARM WITH tube to try. This offer is open for 30 days 
. only, and is de t t h dd 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 322 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. wana, 


Hy-Jen Tooth Paste really is. 


Hy-Jen Chemical Co. 


206 Kinzie Street Chicago, Iif, 
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s It contains sam- a OF KNOWN QUALITY 
, ple book showing Established 1826 
all qualities of Non- ‘ : 
Nettle F els. Samples O home is complete without the presence of Wes _— 
of our Antiseptic non-irritant REED AND RATTAN FURNITURE, | (Cqrew: 
a a Rnd pn. ial — in — renowned for its beauty of finish, artistic 
white gooc d everything neede: design, lightness and durability, It lasts a lifetime. 
for baby’s first clothing. gu, Ng : y- : 
This case and our large illustrated cata- - > H ; “+ rec B , i 
logue showing Infants’ clothing, Infants’ Our Reed and Rattan Furniture is the most 1 wath from a comin po 
ready-made outfits and 50. bargains in Em- of view, and its beauty of design and finish is invariably in good taste, 
woidered flannels all sent free—or send 25c. 
and we will include a complete set of our There are two kin sd, of Y : ed s . d Ra tae Pyare the 
Modern Pawer Patterns for kind, and place eservedly first in the estima- 
Baby’s First Wardrobe HM apoved- Wiileffald | tion ‘of discriminating parr. and the other 
Containing accurate patterns for plain and fanc kind said ‘‘ to be as good.,”’ 4 $3 8s 





dresses, skirts and pinning blankets with new band that 



































fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts Our beautiful catalog A will be found most useful and interesting. K | N D E RG A ‘' E N 
without shoulder or armhole seams, and every wanted gar- It will tell you why the REED AND 
a for baby’s Ps a pen illustrated instructions RATTAN PURNI TURE ( agreed Wicibyfiuld | is best, and For Mothers 
te ge hme 4 of materia meee 3 the reason why furniture onnee “wane marked. with 2 . a 
ee on- NETTLE w= 2 rE FLANNELS ; alittle tag bearing the name so that you J¥ iyiwtttlt 33 4 Is a practical plan of instructive amuse- 
é de good instead of bein imp y mace to loo Zoo g F ; ; ; 
by finishing machinery. They are the longest wearing “best w itt not be tempted to 0  Magrved ifalfiald | 2 accept toa ; , ment accompanied by suitable material 
$3 rr j - 
washing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to substitute. wee and based on correct kindergarten 
mothers in every state in the Union and in many foreign . ‘ ' s s : : 
countries, All genuine are stamped 0 NON. NETTLE” . We beve also prepared an attractive catalog showing ou our famous beefs: principles. A delight to children — 
every half yard on selvedge, and are sold only by us. ines 0 o-carts an yaby carria ges. " 
They cost no more than other flannels. The baby’s delicate F r ee Hayoved | | Wailea for the haga ttt a - a boon to parents. 
skin is often irritated by burs and rough threads invisible to es ott Terms reasonable — Book Sree. 
the eye in flannels which may feel soft to you. If you care for 
the little one’s health and comfort, send to us for Non-Nettle. HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
The Lamson Bros. Co., 333 to 343 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Conus 





504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
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Stork Catch-All Bib = * ‘. argent ye pica ao — Very Nigar tentinalle “IDEAL Folding Go-Carts 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, ENGILAND Light and Durable 
Protects the Clothing and Table Linen 

















Recommended by Physicians 
The youngest child can wear this bib and feed itself Fitted with flexible springs which prevent all jar 


Without soiling its clothing. It is a perfect protec- A Summer Resort where Town and Country meet SenS OE Seen nay positions 








A 7 to suit mood of child, thus 
tion ; everything falls into the fold- Closed poy strengthening 
ing pocket, which can be opened ee 5 thogpine. We 
and thoroughly washed after each  ¢ mn 2. Scees,” 
meal. It is absolutely waterproof, a 
great improvement upon any other 
style of bib made. Doctors 
aud nurses recommend it 
and say that it is sanitary, 
prevents clothing and baby 
from getting damp, and that 
one will save its cost in 
laundry bills in a few weeks. 
Made from the ogy wy 
STORK SHEETING, 
: which is soft, pliable, odor- 
ess, antiseptic and waterproof; superior to rubber 
aud’ much more economical. Price 


Stork Catch-All Bib, 50 cents each 


at your dealers, or sent prepaid to any address upon 
receipt of price. Always mention your dealer’s name. 


Send for Free Booklet and Sample of Fabric 


oan 1 THE,STORK COMPANY Chicago Beach Hotel 


BABY CLOTHES PATTERNS American and European Plan 


On the edge of town, this ideal Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, overlooks Lake Michigan, with 










, Baby can re- 
, clinefulllength 
“= and rest just | _ 
as comfortably |» «= 
> as in the most 
| expensive car- | 
. riage. Should 

your dealer © 
$ not have the | 
‘*Ideal’’ send * 
/ us your name and oddeunn ond we ‘will aol 
free our 1905 catalogue illustrating many hand- 
some styles of Folding and Keclining Go- 
Carts, Carriages and Dell Folding Carts, to- 
gether with endorsements from Physicians. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., 662 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Hot Weather Comfort 
Babies suffer from being held too 
much in summer. Keep them cool, 

clean and sweet-tempered with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 


Allows a child to sit, stand, jump or 
walk without becoming over- 
heated. Back supported by 





























cushion springs; gentle motion 
My New outfit contains 30 patterns the beach at its very doors on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beautiful surround- is delightful. Adjustable. Best 
and directions for long clothes or 10 for ings. For those who like quiet, there are walks, drives, sequestered spots and spacious apart- physicians urge its use. ‘ 
cag my + eel a ments; for the gay there are sailing, bathing, golf, tennis, walking, driving, tally-ho rides re a s 7 e 
shouing onan ro ae — — dancing, fine music and town amusements. Srfe city is but ten minutes away, with ide —_— cok caiioen. a hr 
Seas cq y tom Saad 6 ene Den suburban train service from the nearby station. Many families make this their permanent home. dealer, if possible. Write for this free book ** ‘The Twentieth Cen- 
versal Dress Cutting Chart, with full There are 450 large, outside rooms, 220 private baths ; 1000 feet of broad veranda, overlooking tury Baby” by Ellen D. Wade, M.D. An up-to-date manual for 
directions, which teach how to cut any style the lake. There is always a cool breeze in summer, and comfort, summer or winter. The table mothers. Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 627 West St., Muncie, 
of garment from any fashion plate without is always tempting and liberally supplied. Every courtesy shown to tourists or transient guests. 
= _ i tne, shove will be uke Te pad for Send for handsomely illustrated bovkiet, giving full particulars. BEpUCED 24s - Household 
Sotlaisetion or Wil selund yous sist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago Washington and Oregon. Write 


BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 


Address MRS. C. BE. ATSMA, Bayonne, 3. N. J. Dep. A, 95 Washington St., Chicago. 
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How 


Y MOTHER was a 
very delicate woman. 
Consumption of the 


lungs had taken every 
member of her family out 
of the world with the excep- 
tion of three, who died of 
cancer. With an outlook 
like this one has very little 
ambition to throw off even 
the every-day ills, and to 
make one’s self absolutely well seems like 
a gigantic or impossible undertaking. 

In those days heavily-carpeted rooms, 
draperies, feather beds and heavy blankets 
were used, perhaps for six months at a time, 
without a real good cleaning. ‘* Dust, and 
its dangers,’’ were in every part of the house. 
The windows were never opened at night for 
fear of the ‘‘ night air’’—-an idea inground 
still in the minds of some unthinking people. 

At this time I was not especially interested 
in either cooking or housekeeping. They 
never had been brought to me in an attractive 
or even in an interesting manner. I ate 
primarily to satisfy my hunger, of course 
choosing the things I liked. Pickles seemed 
to be the one thing I craved, so I ate them in 
large quantities; also an occasional lemon, 
until my stomach gave out, and then I had 
two diseases, instead of one, to contend with. 

A long fast, voluntary, because I had no 
appetite, seemed to cure the stomach—that 
is, it gave it a start, and enabled it to digest 
the little food desired. 

One day I happened into the Woman’s 
Medical College, in Philadelphia, and lis- 
tened to a lecture by Doctor Keller. The 
many truths that she put forth quite fixed 
theinselves in my mind; in fact, they were 
so firmly rooted that I could not shake them 
off. I weut immediately to the country and 
lived outdoors all the day, and slept at night 
in a room with all the windows raised as 
high as possible; but I went right on eating 
three meals a day of unsuitable food. 


When I First Began to Study Cooking 


to kitchens at that time were not suffi- 
ciently attractive to entice a woman, not 
especially imterested in household affairs, 
within their walls. But, right in the midst 
of all this thinking, Philadelphia opened a 
cookitig school, and I was enrolled as a pupil 
in the very first class. Before I had taken 
the second lesson I saw the great possibilities 
of right living and a well-organized school of 
domestic science. In fact, I saw, a hundred 
years ahead, the influence that this knowl- 
edge would have over the health and homes 
of the people: how the study and application 
of domestic science would broaden the house- 
wife; and how it would make cooking a 
profession, perhaps not second to medicine. 

After I had finished the course I was so 
interested in all these thoughts and possibil- 
ities that I had forgotten myself—the very 
first essential to recovery from invalidism. 
{ had corrected my diet, lived in the open 
air, and naturally I was stronger. All ra- 
tional treatments came together. 

The next year I continued the study. 
After having started my second course the 
teacher resigned, and there was no one who 
could be quickly placed except myself. 
Very reluctantly I took the position. I knew 
very little, I assure you, of so vast a subject. 
Ilowever, in those early days the schools of 
domestic science were practically cooking 
schools; the fancier the dishes, the better. 
In fact, as I now look back upon that old out- 
line of study, I wonder any one lived after 
eating some of those pernicious dishes. 
Personally, I never ate nor recommended 
them. 


On My Former Diet I Should Not be Alive 


LMOST immediately the chemistry of foods 

came to the front; professors of physi- 

ology, chemists, physicians, all began to talk 
about diet and better methods of eating. 

My eyes had been opened to the fact that, 
by right, I should not be alive; I had eaten 
every unsuitable thing; in fact, I had selected 
the very worst line of diet for my diseases. 
Pickles, fried foods, sweets, three meals a 
day, when I had so little strength to digest 
them. 

I dropped pork, all fried foods, sweets, 
sours, cod-liver oil, red flannels and heavy 
underclothing. I took my fatty food in the 
form of cream, butter and olive oil. I was 
very glad to get rid of the cod-liver oil, 
which, by-the-way, I had taken by the gal- 
lons. The energy I had spent in carrying 
around pounds of underclothing I used to 
other more important ends. I conserved, 
rather than wasted, my energy. 

I gradually cut down my breakfasts toa 
diet of toast and a little fruit, until, later, I 
dropped even this, and substituted a cup of 
hot water. I took my heaviest meal at noon 
—a real, good, substantial breakfast, after 
which I rested for half an hour or more. I 
could then enter the schoolroom and take up 
my work without the slightest inconvenience. 
The night meal was always light, composed 
principally of such farinaceous foods as 
farina, or a little well-cooked oatmeal and 
milk, toast, poached eggs, and, in the 
summer, fresh fruits and a few nuts, all 
being well masticated. 
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In less than eight years I was prostrated 
with an attack of typhoid fever, and while 
you are told that this disease builds you 
anew, do not believe it; it necessitates a 
long rest and the most careful feeding even 
to pull through, to say nothing of recovery. 
I was in bed ninety-one days and out of 
school an entire year. 

Of course, after this I was a little lower 
down in the scale of health than I had been 
for six years. In this weak condition I 
found that a little food, frequently adminis- 
tered, was best adapted to my needs; so I 
took four meals rather than two, and began 
to take coffee in the morning without any 
other food, a habit I still follow. The re- 
maining meals of the day were largely 
composed of milk, fruit and nuts, with whole 
wheat bread and butter. 

I soon regained my health, and in two 
years had a little better health than I had 
ever before known. Year by year, on less 
food, more carefully selected, thoroughly 
masticated, I gained strength, until now I find 
no difficulty whatever in working from four- 
teen to sixteen hours a day, almost three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 


I Wish I Could Teach All Women to Cook 
HE great possibilities of domestic science 
—from a practical standpoint, the uplift- 

ing of the homes—are always before me. I 
should like to teach every woman to cook, 
teach her how to live—in fact, I am quite 
certain that many times I become a little tire- 
some to others who are not interested in my 
‘* hobby ’’; but the question always reverts: 
How can they be so little interested in this 
vital matter? Now and then I find a person, 
perhaps an invalid, who grasps at every sug- 
gestion that tends to better health, like a 
drowning man at a straw; and I can see 
those persons now, healthy, strong, and ready 
and willing to scatter broadcast the better 
methods of living. The better methods are 
always the simpler ones. 

In every community in which I have lec- 
tured one or two women would take hold of 
the work as energetically as I did, and give 
the glad tidings to others. It is, however, a 
most difficult subject on which to preach re- 
form. It is a question of temperance. Men 
will not have their idols destroyed; they are 
inground and must not be shaken. And 
women, most of them, especially mothers, are 
anxious to know what to feed their children 
and how to rear them well and healthy; but 
the men, and the grandmothers!!! 

The average person does not investigate; 
he studies along narrow lines, and accepts 
statements of investigators rather than inves- 
tigating for himself. 

Observe, in a broad sense, the various 
classes of people and the food they eat, and 
it will take you but a short time to see that 
something is radically wrong. 

Almost every family has a ‘‘ family physi- 
cian,’’ not to look after the health of the 
family, but to cure them of ills. 


Do Not Eat Unless You are Hungry 


DO noteat breakfast. Idonotneedit. Few 

people do. The muscles, under the rest 
of sleep, do not need food repair. The fuel 
foods have not been used up by activity, but 
have been stored in the body. Use them, or 
you will increase your weight without corre- 
spouding strength. The stomach is_ not 
active when one first awakens. It is not 
ready for food, and if we insist upon urging 
it indigestion is sure to follow. A sour 
orange, or a cup of water, or a stimulant, 
will irritate it to a sort of action which is 
both unnatural and unhealthy. 

Food ingested into an unresponsive stom- 
ach at eight o’clock in the morning is its 
closest companion until noon. In other 
words, you have carried your luncheon in 
your stomach rather than in a lunch-basket. 
In this condition many persons, who feel it 
necessary to eat when the hour arrives, take 
a second luncheon, and the poor stomach, 
overburdened and tired, must again make an 
effort todo impossibilities. ‘‘ Constant drop- 
ping wears away a stone.’’ 

Do not eat unless you are hungry. 
Hunger is Nature’s way of telling you that 
you need food. Unnatural cravings are the 
cravings of disease. Hunger is a good 
healthy calling for food. Cravings are ac- 
companied by nervous irritation. Hunger is 
accompanied by increased activity. 

I think, perhaps, the keystone to my own 
health is thorough mastication. I masticate 
everything, from twenty to thirty times before 
swallowing. One will receive more nour- 
ishment from four tablespoonfuls of food 
thoroughly masticated than from four times 
the amount bolted. 

I eat more raw foods than cooked. This 
does not mean that I eat raw oatmeal, potatoes, 
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or any foods containing 
starch. I know better. The 
human being has very little 
or no digestion for uncooked 
starches, and I shall not 
waste my energy in trying to 
promote an adverse theory. 
I do not eat raw meats for 
fear of dangerous germs; but 
I do eat such green vegeta- 
bles as celery, lettuce, cress, 
chicory, endive, cabbage, radishes, onions, 
garlic, chives and the early spring edible 
weeds. These are all anti-scorbutic and act 
like a broom to the system, keeping it clean 
and clear. 


Headaches are Not Necessary Evils 


"= ILIOUS”’ attacks, the headaches, and the 

dull, heavy feelings of the morning, 
have their origin inthestomach. If one takes 
more sugar than is needed in the economy it 
crowds the liver, which, in turn, rebels and 
you have a ‘“‘ bilious’”’ attack. If it were not 
for these ‘‘ bilious’’ attacks you probably 
would have something much worse. But 
why have anything so unpleasant? It takes 
time, money, strength, and robs you of 
pleasure. All the green vegetables, both 
cooked and raw, are good for people who are 
inclined to be ‘‘ bilious.’’ Then sweets, of 
all things, must be cut off. 

I am quite sure that headaches are not 
necessary evils. While the most annoying 
type originate in the stomach, many “come 
from impure, bad air and want of proper 
exercise. Housework is not sufficient exer- 
cise for the housewife. She is on her feet 
all day, hence does not feel the necessity of 
walking; but there is no comparison between 
a good, brisk walk in the open air and walk- 
ing around a close and illy-ventilated house. 
Forget the housework and take a walk. 
You will finish it with a better relish when 
you return. 


Ventilate Your House Thoroughly Every Day 


IR the bedrooms — in fact, the whole house 
—everyday. Ventilate and air the cellar, 
and, under no circumstances, fasten the cellar 
windows so that they cannot be opened dur- 
ing the winter. No one can live over a 
dump hole, especially if it contain decaying 
vegetation. Health and strength are the 
products of care and knowledge. The world 
is a wilderness to those who make it so. To 


the perfectly well, normal individual it is | 








a most beautiful world, and everything in it | 


is beautiful beyond description. 
a person is perfectly well, almost all occu- 
pations are interesting. If you are. but 
scrubbing the kitchen, possibilities arise that 
you have never known before; or you may be 
cleaning a window, and will think of various 
chemical materials to aid in the operation, 
and before you know it you have tried a 
dozen different articles and have selected the 
best. Every branch of housework, no matter 
how menial, becomes perfectly beautiful, and 
you wonder why other women are not follow- 
ing this same line of thought. 


Then, when | 





I shall end my days, I presume, in trying | 


to teach people how to live, and in every 
article I write, in every sentence I utter, the 


truths come from experience, and experience | 


of the hardest kind. It is not easy, I grant 


you, for a perfectly well woman to be inter- | 


ested in subjects pertaining to the sickness of | 


others. If one has been ill, and by careful 
living has become strong, it is difficult to 
understand why other people do not follow 
the same paths. 


To What I Attribute My Perfect Health 


N SUMMING up, my perfect health, absence 

of headaches, my gigantic capacity for 
work without tiring, are due to the small 
amount of food I take, fitted and suited to 
my occupation and surroundings; toa goodly 
quantity of fresh, pure water, plenty of fresh 
air and outdoor exercise. 

I live in a house that is thoroughly aired 
every morning; sleep in a room with the 
windows raised as high as possible; use 
light, thin underclothes in the house. I do 
not have carpets that are tacked down; nor 
upholstered furniture, nor any amount of 
drapings. In short, I remove, as nearly as 
pussible, all dust collectors. 

I do my best, and heaviest, work early in 
the morning, while my stomach is absorbing 
the glass of cold water that I have taken 
immediately after a cold bath. 

I do not drink iced drinks, nor eat iced foods. 

My diet is always attractive, but always 
hygienic. Unattractive and tasteless foods, 
by-the-way, are not hygienic, no matter what 
elements they may contain. The table must 
be attractive and well kept in every way. 
The food must be daintily cooked and well 
served; then be careful not to overeat. 

After the heavy day’s work is done I take a 
good dinner, composed of a clear soup, a meat, 
either roasted or broiled, two vegetables, one 
starchy and the other green or succulent; fol- 
lowed by a well-made French salad, with a 
bit of cheese and a toasted cracker. 





NOTE— In summer, when the appetite is so often jaded, 
we all should have the most varied and appetizing dishes. 
So next month (July) Mrs. Rorer will take up the subject of 
varying the table in hot weather. She will also tell how to 
make edible dishes from wayside weeds. 
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Twelve Miles from a Lemon, 


OW to provide her 
H table with a variety 

of healthful, nutri- 
tious and attractive food 
is one of the problems that 
confronts the woman liv- 
ing on a farm and many 
miles from a market. 

If there is a well- 
stocked ice-house on the 
place the problem is 
greatly simplified. But 
without ice, and in some 
parts of the country with- 
out cellars, the food problem becomes still 
more difficult. However, even with all these 
drawbacks it is possible to provide a table 
that shall be wholesome, nutritious and 
attractive, and in sufficient variety. 

For at least six months in the year the 
garden can be made to supply some kinds of 
fresh vegetables. There are wonderful pos- 
sibilities in a good kitchen garden. Winter 
vegetables may be stored in cellars or root- 
pits. A good cold-frame would make green 
salads possible at least eight months in the 
year; flavoring herbs can be raised in winter 
in a window-garden. Many of the flavoring 
herbs answer very well if dried in summer, 
just as they begin to flower. 

On the farm there should be raised an 
abundance of fruit and tomatoes, which while 
fresh should be employed freely in the 
dietary, and also be canned for winter use. 
[Send to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 203.] 
On the farm it is possible to have plenty of 
milk, cream, butter, eggs and poultry. 

The woman on the farm has a great re- 
source in salted and smoked fish and meat, 
canned meats, fish and vegetables, and dried 
fruits and vegetables. With such a variety 
of materials possible there is no reason why 
the farm table should be monotonous or 
poor. Skill and thought will enable any 
woman to give her family a satisfactory table. 
In the following groups of recipes I have 
tried to indicate what can be done with some 
of the smoked, salted, dried and canned 
foods. If space allowed it would be a pleas- 
ure to treat of other food materials. 


How to Serve Canned Meats 


EARLY everything in the meat line is 

now put up in cans, and if one wishes to 
use the contents cold they are ready for the 
table. All this meat is thoroughly cooked, 
therefore if one desires to serve it hot it 
must be cooked only enough to make it hot. 
Chicken and other white meats may be heated 
in a brown or white sauce and served with 
rice, macaroni or potatoes. Any of the white 
or dark meats may be served in a curry. 
The bones and trimmings from a can of 
meat may be used ina soup. The following 
rules are only a suggestion of what may be 
done with canned meats: 


Canned Meat in Brown Sauce 
UT enough meat to make a pint into 
slices or cubes, and season with salt and 
pepper. Into an enameled saucepan put a 
tablespoonful and a half of butter and place 
on the fire. When the butter begins to 
brown add one tablespoonful of flour; stir 
until the flour is a dark brown; remove toa 
cooler place, and gradually add, stirring all 
the time, a cupful and a half of cold water. 
When smooth add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth of ateaspoonful of pepper and one 
teaspoonful of beef extract. Boil for three 
minutes, then put in the meat and let it heat 
about eight minutes. Do not let it boil. 
Serve very hot. This dish may be gar- 
nished with +toast, rice, potatoes or small 
baking-powder biscuit. 


Canned Meat in White Sauce 


AKE the sauce the same as brown sauce, 
but do not let the butter and flour 
brown. 


Canned Meat with Tomato Sauce 


UT a pint of stewed tomatoes in a sauce- 
pan and on the fire. Beat together one 
tablespoonful of butter, one heaping tea- 
spoonful of flour, one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Stir 
this into the hot tomatoes. Simmer for ten 
minutes, then rub through a strainer. Heat 
one pint and a half of meat in this. Serve 
with boiled rice or boiled macaroni. 
Sweet drippings may be substituted for 
butter in all sauces except cream sauce. 


Canned and Salt Fish 


Y THE aid of salt and canned fish it is 

possible to have a fish dish two or three 
times a week. A few cans each of oysters, 
shrimps and salmon should be in the store- 
closet. Various hot dishes, and also salads, 
may be prepared with them. Salt codfish, 
salt mackerel, finnan-haddock, smoked hali- 
but and smoked salmon, when properly 
prepared, make appetizing and satisfactory 
dishes. The salt cod and mackerel are the 
least expensive. 

The following recipes indicate a few of the 
many ways in which canned and salt fish 
may be used. If there were space I should 
be glad to give rules for salt fishballs and 
hash. 
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Canned Fish in Potato Border 

ARE six medium-sized potatoes, put in a 

stewpan on the fire and cover with boil- 
ing water. Cook just thirty minutes. Pour 
off the water, add one teaspoonful of salt, and 
mash light and fine. Now add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and half a cupful of hot milk. 
Beat well, then arrange in a border on a hot 
dish and pour the prepared fish in the centre. 
Serve at once. 


To Prepare the Fish 


HILE the potatoes are cooking free one 

pint of canned fish from skin and bones, 
and season with one level teaspoonful of salt 
and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. 
Heat one pint of milk to the boiling point in 
the double boiler. Beat two tablespoonfuls 
of butter to a cream, add a tablespoonful of 
flour, beat two minutes longer. Stir this 
mixture into the boiling milk and cook for 
three minutes. Season with a level tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful 
of pepper. Add the fish and cook for six 
minutes. 


Salt Codfish in Cream Sauce 


UT half a pound of fish into pieces two 
inches long. Tear these pieces into 
small strips. Wash. Put into a saucepan 
and cover with cold water. Place on the 
range where it will cook slowly, but not boil, 
for one hour. Pour off the water and add 
one pint of milk to the fish. Cook for half 
an hour, then add two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and one tablespoonful of flour beaten to a 
cream. Season with a little salt and pepper. 
Cook for ten minutes. 

The creamed fish may be served with 
baked or boiled potatoes, or with toast if for 
tea. Fora dinner dish pour it in the centre 
of a border of mashed potato. Arrange 
eggs poached in the shell on top of the fish. 
To poach the eggs put them in a stewpan 
of boiling water, allowing a quart of water 
for every four eggs. Cover and keep in a 
warm—not hot—place for fifteen minutes. 
Remove from the shells whole. 


Escalloped Fish 


REPARE a pint of canned fish the same 

as for creamed fish in potato border. 
Pour this into a shallow dish and cover 
lightly with grated breadcrumbs. Dot with 
butter and bake in a moderately hot oven for 
half an hour. The crumbs should be well 
browned in this time. 


Escalloped Fish and Potato 


REPARE the fish as for escalloped fish 
and pour into a shallow dish that will 
hold three pints. Cover with three cupfuls 
of mashed potato. Finish with grated 
crumbs and butter, and cook for half an hour. 
Salt codfish in cream sauce may be pre- 
pared in the same manner. 


Baked Salt Mackerel 


OAK the mackerel in cold water over 
night, placing the split side down. Cut 
off the fins and tail. Wash and put in a 
baking-pan with the split side up. Mix a 
teaspoonful of flour smooth with a little 
milk and stir into half a pint of milk. Pour 
this over the mackerel and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for half an hour. Just before the 
fish is done add a teaspoonful or more of 
butter. 
The mackerel may be baked in a tomato 
sauce instead of the milk if desired. 


Boiled Salt Mackerel 


OAK the mackerel over night. Wash 
and put in a flat saucepan. Cover 
with hot water and cook slowly for twenty 
minutes. Serve with any of the following 
sauces: Cream, butter, egg, tomato, brown, or 
parsley. 


Broiled Salt Mackerel 


OAK over night; wash and wipe. Broil 
over clear coals fortwelve minutes. Put 
the split side to the fire first. Season with 
butter and serve hot. 
Finnan-haddock may be cooked like mack- 
erel. Soak it for an hour. 


To Boil Salted and Smoked Meats 


AVE the corned beef or tongue well 

washed. A ham should be well scraped 
and washed. A very sait ham or smoked 
tongue should be soaked over night. If the 
meat is very salt put into cold water; if only 
moderately salt put into boiling water. 
Gradually bring the water to the boiling 
point. Skim and draw back where the water 
will not boil except a little bubble at one 
side of the kettle. Cook in this manner for 
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and No Ice 


five hours, having the 
cover partially off the 
kettle. 

Unless the meat is to be 
served hot let it partially 
cool in the water. When 
the tongue or ham is 
taken from the water re- 
move the skin. Theham 
may be sprinkled with a 
mixture of breadcrumbs 


in the oven. 

given for cooking the 
meat is for a piece from one pound to ten. 
It will take five hours to soften the fibres and 
gelatinize the connective tissue. If a ham 
weighs twelve pounds or more let it cook for 
six hours. Meat cooked in this manner will 
cut smooth and tender like firm butter. 


Value of Beans, Peas and Lentils 


EAS, beans and lentils are rich in nitrog- 

enous matter, and can therefore, in a 
measure, replace meat inthe dietary. These 
vegetables require careful cooking to make 
them easy of digestion. Whether green or 
dried they should always be well ventilated 
during the process of cooking. They re- 
quire a generous amount of fat either in the 
form of butter, pork, bacon or sweet drip- 
pings. The dried vegetables should be 


washed, then soaked in cold water for twelve | 


hours. The cooking of the dried vegetables 
should be long and slow. 

Dried peas and lentils are particularly 
valuable for soup. Dried beans are useful 
for stewing, baking and soups. The most 


delicately flavored beans arethe limas. They | 


may be employed for baking, for soups and 
as a vegetable. 


Baked Beans, New York Style 





and sugar and be browned | 
The time | 





ASH and soak one quart of beans over | 


night. In the morning pour off the 
water and put on to boil with three quarts of 
cold water. When the beans begin to boil 
pour off the water and add three quarts of 
boiling water. Let them simmer gently 
until they begin to crack. Pour off the 
water, which should be saved for soup. 
Wash and score one pound of mixed salt 
pork. Into a graniteware or tin pan, that 
will hold three or four quarts, put a layer of 
beans. Put the pork in the centre of the 
dish, having the rind side up. Mix together 
two teaspoonfuls of salt and half a teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, sprinkle a little of this over 
each layer of beans as they are put in the 
dish. Add enough hot water to cover the 
beans. Bake in a slow oven for eight or ten 
hours. Add a little hot water from time to 
time. Serve from the dish in which they are 
baked. 


Dried Lima Beans in White Sauce 


b, poms one pint of beans over night. About 





two hours and a half before dinner-time | 


pour off the water. Put the beans on to boil 
in two quarts of boiling water; simmer 
gently for two hours. Pour off the water, 
which save for soup. Beat together one gen- 
erous tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of flour, one teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. Stir this into a pint of hot milk. 
Season the beans with a little pepper and a 
level teaspoonful of salt. Add the sauce and 
simmer gently for twenty minutes. 


Savory Beans 


OOK the beans as for white sauce. Fry 

two ounces of salt pork or smoked bacon. 
Take up the pork and into the fat put one 
tablespoonful of chopped onion. Cook for 
five minutes, then add the beans, one table- 
spoonful of salt and one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper. Cook for fifteen min- 
utes, stirring frequently with a fork. Just 


before serving add a teaspoonful of minced | 


parsley if you have it. Serve ina hot dish 
and garnish with the slices of pork. 


Bean Soup 


AKE one pint of beans, wash and soak 

them over night. Put them on to boil 
with two quarts of cold water. When the 
water boils pour off and add two quarts of 
boiling water. Cook slowly for three hours. 
The last hour add a spray of dried celery 
leaves. Put into a stewpan two tablespoon- 
fuls of sweet drippings and one large onion 
minced fine. Cook slowly for twenty min- 
utes, then add one tablespoonful of flour. 
Pour the water from the beans on this, stir- 
ring all the while. Mash the beans into a 
paste and add to the other ingredients. 
Season with one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Rub 
through a sieve. Return to the fire. When 
the soup boils up add one pint of hot milk 
and one tablespoonful of butter. 

Soup may be made from beans left over 
from the baked or stewed beans and the 
water in which they were boiled. Double the 
amount of onion given may be used if desired. 

Dried pea and lentil soups may be made 
the same as bean soup. 





NOTE—Next month (July) Miss Parloa will begin a 
series of domestic economy talks. In the first one she will 
tell how two people can live on an income of $10 a week — 
how the income should be divided, and give menus, etc., 
for a week. 
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ITEof the DAY 
: eD, 


F you are preparing a 
hamper for any sort of 
outing, don’t forget to 

include a jar or two of 
MacLaren’s Imperial 
Cheese. It will add pleas- 
ure to the spread, and 
lessen the bother of prepa- 
ration. Easy to serve — 
spreads like butter. Ina 
jiffy you can prepare with 
it the most delicious sand- 
wiches of bread or crack- 
ers, or as easily serve it in 
a number of other ways. 
And always it is ‘the bite 
of the day,” a piquant, de- 
lighttully flavored dainty, 
that both sharpens the 
appetite and satisfies it. 

Imperial Cheese never 

becomes hard or dry, 

Sold in opal jars at 

all grocers, prices 
from 10 cents up. 

A.F.MacLAREN IMPERIAL 
CHEESE CO., Ltd. 


Detroit, Mich., 
and Toronto, 
Canada, 














Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 




















“Get your own spoon!” 


Have ice cream often instead of only on birth- 
days and Fourth of July. Best kind of dessert if 
home-made ; — the cook likes to make it in a 


Peerless Iceland Freezer 


Freezes in three minutes smooth, fine-grained, 
firm. Very simple. No effort to turn; easily 
cleaned ; makes better cream in less time with 
less ice. Can revolves around patented stationary 
dasher (one motion), cream gets plenty of motion. 


Write for our Free Booklet—"‘ SLY COOKS AND A 
FREEZER "— New recipes for frozen desserts 
Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Madame Maria Blay, 
Miss Janet McK. Hill, and Miss F. M. Farmer. 


THE DANA MFG. CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati. 














Dealer will refund money if not satisfactory. 
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hare BOOK FREE 


Every woman should have 
this book. It tells 
how to preserve 
the natural beauty 
of the hair—how 
toregain this beauty 
if it has been lost, 
y and how to acquire it. 
Compiled from best 
authorities. This book 
also lists all of our latest 


Special Offers in 
Hair Goods 























Send your 
name 


to-day 


| Hair 
| Goods postpaid 
| on approval, 
Pay when 
satisfied 


Here 


is one 


BARGAIN LISTS 


Extra short stem switches, well made 
of good quality hair and to match any 
ordinary shade, at the following special 
prices : 


2 ee $1.50 
2',08.,24im. . . 1. «ss 2.25 
9% en., 96M. . - + « « o 4.00 
Lightweight Wavy Switch . 2.50 


remeresen Stemless Switch, 
ously P — aa ° $38 

Naterai Cur 2.50 

Mme. Rejane’s ” eet Tablets 50 

Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it per- 
fectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the amount. If not, return to us. 

Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; write for estimate. 
Get our FREE BOOK with illustrated 
catalogue of the latest styles of hair 
goous at the lowest prices. Write to-day. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 16, 182 State St., Chicago 

Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 




































The wonderful, 
new, self-heating 


Ther- 
malite 
Bag 


Better than a 
hot water bag, be- 
causeit gives heat 
at uniform tem- 
perature (about 
130° F) four times 
longer than a hot 
water bag. The 
largest sizes give 
heat all night. 
Stores heat which 
can be turned on 
instantly, any 
hour of day or 
night, without fire or water, Retains its heat- 

giving qualities for years. Requires no re- 
filling or renewal of contents. No bursting 
seams. No irritation. Imparts a delicate 
fragrance. No danger. So simple any child 
can understand. ‘Thoroughly guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 

No. 1, gives heat 3 hours, $1.50 

No. 2, gives heat 6 hours, 2.00 

No. 3, gives heat 8 hours, 2.50 

No. 4, gives heat10hours, 3.00 





Full plain directions with each bag. De- 
scriptive booklet free. We deliver postpaid 
on receipt of price if the druggist cannot 
supply you, 

The Thermalite Company 

163 Elm Street 
New York, U.S.A. 


Write for New Premium 
List No. 41 

Contains over 800 offers; 
also ask for book of 
Larkin Products. 






























PREMIUMS FREE 


with Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
and Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 
Cocoa, Extracts, Baking Powder, Starches, etc. 
—in all nearly a hundred daily necessities. 


Larkin Products have established a standard of purity and high 
quality —the fruition of thirty years’ manufacturing experience. 
With purchases of products amounting to $10.00 and up, you 
receive free premiums equal in value to amount paid. 
Premiums are the saved profits and expenses of middlemen, and 
are excellent in design, workmanship and finish. 


Factory to Family Dealing Saves Money 


for over two million families annually. You get twice 
the value any retailer can afford to give. Thirty 
days’ trial — satisfaction guaranteed. 


Litthttt Co 


Established, 1875 


Buffalo, N.Y. 








Larkin 


“Mum” 


is a harmless, odorless 
cream that 


keeps the 
body sweet 
and clean 


Chemically neutralizes all odors 
of the body. No matter how 
freely you perspire there will be 


no odors of 
perspiration 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at drug- and department- 
stores, 


MUM MBG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














Bon Ami 
is the most economical 
Scouring Soap 








14 dozen shell Hair Pins with our 1905 illus- 








> Human Hair ape 
Sy p Switches, $1.50up 
? Transformations 


cover Gray and 
Streaked Hair, $8. 


Natural Wavy Partea WIGS and 
POMPADOURS, $3.00 TOUPEES 


trated catalog. Quaranteed Natural Color 







PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. E, 162 State St. Chicago cleaner. 


Don’t be penny wise and 
dollar foolish. 

Don’t use coarse, cheap 
scouring soaps, and ‘wear out” 
your kitchen utensils cleaning 
them. 

Use Bon Ami, the improved 


It is coarse enough 








There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face’’ behind the bristles 


cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Milit ary, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 


Remember the name — don’ t accept substitutes. 





to remove the dirt or tarnish 
easily, but it will not scratch, 
or wear out the — surface 
cleaned. 

Kitchen-ware cleaned with 
Bon Ami looks best (is not 
scratched), and lasts longest (is 
not worn out by the cleaning). 


Get a trial cake of Bon Ami of 
your grocer for cleaning marble, 
paints, pots, or oilcloth, and 
brightening the tin and enamel- 
ware; then polish the nickel on 
the stove, the brass on the front 
door, the copper on the urns, 
and last, clean the windows or 
polish the mirrors. 

Please notice, one preparation 
—Bon Ami—does the work of 
both a scouring soap and a metal 
polish, and cleans the glass 
besides. 

There is economy practiced 
in every cake used. 





VODBURYS 


for Complexion’s 


Sake—W hat? 
Yes, Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


It'll make you 
need it—25 dts. 


A postal will bring Beauty Booklet or Send 10 és. for 


samples of the Woodbury preparations. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Licensee, 


Cincinnati. 














A perfect complexion blooms naturally 
on every face whose skin is kept Aea/thy by 
cleansing and massaging with the 





SPONGE 


Made of rubber, thus making the soap lather freely. 
le Sponge <iffers from the Kleanwell in 
that it has a reversible strap that fits the hand 

















By using 







tips and keeps nails in perfect — 
Sold by leading dry goods stores in New York; 
McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago; Denver Dry Goods House, Denver, Col., 
mailed charges prepaid for 65c. a jar by 


Remit by P. O. Money Order. 


BE YOUR OWN MANICURE 
Beecham’s Alabastrine 


which does away with use of cuticle 
knife, proves hang nails, rough finger 


BEECHAM’S LABORATORY, Bedford Park, N. ¥. 




















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. Si. 50 


stem fine human hair switch to match. I 










days or sell 3 and get your switch free. 
Extra shades a little more. Inclose Sc. 
postage. Send sample for estimate anc 
free beauty book. Wavy Pompadours, $2. 
Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 
530-17 Quincy St. ,Chicago 


We Will Trust You 10 Days HAIR swiTcH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2%-oz. 22-in. short 


of extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 









RAISE $30. OO QUICKLY and EASILY 





For Your CHURCH, SCHOOL or CHARITIES 
NO RISK, NO INVESTMENT. 


or any other subject with name, &c., to be lettered on, and we will re- 

oe in beautiful half-tone effect, on 200 Satin Aluminum Trays, Calendars, 
Vall Placques or Desk 

or the four assorted. 

fellow workers can quickly sell at 25 cents each. 

us $20.00 in full payment, any time within a month. We send express 

prepaid. No Money required in Advance. 


THE WISCONSIN MFG. 
CO., Dep’t 52 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Send us photograph (any size) 
of your Church and Pastor, 


lotters of useful size. You can have all of one kind 
All make beautiful salable souvenirs. Yourself and 
30.00 and send 























f 


1 


set of teeth. 





department stores and mail-order houses. 





Wash quickly. Start wash-day with Frank 
Siddalls Soap and you’re done by the time you 
: are usually well-begun. Get it of grocers, 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Used daily from childhood up will insure a perfect 
It positively prevents decay, which 

no other dentifrice will do. 
{ Of all Druggists 25 Cents. 


MSKESSON & ROBBINS. 





The oxygen does it, 
Send for sample and booklet. 


S| FULTON ST., 








perfectly. Price for either sponge: Toilet 
size, 50c; bath size, 75c. and $1.00. At all 
dealers. Look for the Kleanwell label. 
ALFRED SMITH 00., Sole U.S. Ag’ts, 
84 and 86 Chambers St.. 
New York 







































Dr.Strong’s ff ealth-Bath Powder 


A supreme toilet 
necessity, for the 
Bath and Basin. 
Deliciously Fra- 
grant. 


At your 
dealers or 
by mail on 
receipt of 
25 cents in 
stamps. 


The Lyons & Alexander Co., Boston, Mass. 

















and Announcements 

DING INVITATION cipied ana oe 

graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 lish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. S and 

" Etiquette,"" FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 




















Handsome 
Pieces 


of 
Silverware 


contribute more to the appear- 
ance of the table than any of 
the other appointments. The 
illustrations on this page show 
a few specimens selected from 
the famous 


"1847 ROGERS BROS: 


** Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


The name ‘1847 ROGERS 
BROS.’’ on Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, etc., is a guarantee of 
the best. On Dishes for Con- 
fectionery, Puddings and Des- 
serts look for 
this mark 7" 

Sold by lead- 

ing jewelers. 
Send for Cata- 
logue ‘‘ F 28.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 





Made and 
Guaranteed by 











HOW TO PRESERVE FRUITS 
IN THE SUN 


HE word “ preserving,” when applied to fruits, 
| means fruits put into a syrup sufficiently 

thick to prevent the entrance of living micro- 
organisms. Wherever sugar is used the wild yeast 
plants are the most annoying of these organisms. 
If the syrup is sufficiently thick to prevent them 
from going down into it the fruits will keep; hence, 
fruits preserved, a pound of fruit to a pound of 
sugar, will not ferment under ordinary circum- 
stances. After the jar is opened, especially if it is 
left open exposed to the air, fermentation will take 
place. 

The heat of the sun, being much slower in action 
than the heat of the stove, preserves the color and 
shape of the fruit, and for this reason many good 
housewives preserve strawberries, gooseberries, cur 
rants and small fruits inthis way. In either case, no 
matter whether the preserving be done over the fire 
or in the sun, great care must be taken to have all 
utensils clean; the jars or tumblers into which the 
preserves are put for keeping must be absolutely 
sterile. 

If possible, after the tumblers are filled, stand 
them under glass to cool. If the glass rests on the 
edge of the tumbler or jar the fruit will not so 
quickly become solid, and this rather hinders the 
formation of crust, which prevents the keeping. 
Place the glass on standards or on higher jars, so 
that there will be a circulation of air under the 
glass, but which will not fall directly on top of the 
preserves. 


To Preserve Strawberries in the Sun 


ELECT ripe, clean, perfect fruit. It spoils the 
fruit to wash it; if, however, this is necessary, 
put about one quart of berries in a wire basket or 
colander; put them carefully down in a pan of cold 
water; move the basket gently just a moment; lift 
and drain; then stem the berries. Weigh, and to 
each pound allow one pound of sugar. Select large 
stoneware or granite platters; heat them quite hot; 
cover with half an inch of sugar, a layer of straw- 
berries, and the remaining sugar over the top of the 
berries. Stand the platters in a ‘* cold frame,”’ or 
cover them with glass and stand them in the hot sun, 
As soon as the sun becomes too cool bring them in; 
don’t lift the covers, but stand them aside until 
morning. Next morning put them out in the hot 
sun again. By this time the berries should be soft 
and transparent, but perfectly whole and of a bril- 
liant color. Lift each berry carefully with a fork; 
put it in the tumbler; fill all the necessary tumblers 
and cover them for a moment with glass. Put the 
syrup over the fire and boil rapidly until it is suffi- 
ciently reduced just to cover the fruit; pour it over 
the fruit while it is hot; protect the tumblers and 
stand them aside to cool. When cold put over the 
top of each atablespoonful of melted parafttin; cover 
the tops of the tumblers with two thicknesses of 
tissue-paper and fasten firmly around the edge with 
library paste. When the paper is thoroughly dry 
brush it with cold water. In drying the paper will 
tighten and form an exceedingly good covering. 
The outside of strawberries being unprotected by 
a skin makes them more difficult to handle than 
fruits like cherries and currants. 


Bar-le-duc 


VERY good imitation of bar-le-duc may be 
made, if great care is taken in the first prepara- 
tion. 

Select large, very ripe, white currants; wash them 
on the stems; throw them on a sieve to dry; then 
pick them over carefully; weigh, and to each pound 
allowa pound of sugar. Stand the platters over the 
fire until they are quite hot; cover them with sugar; 
then with currants and with sugar — the same as for 
the strawberries; cover with glass and stand them in 
the sun. Bring them in at sundown and repeat this 
for three days until the currants are perfectly trans- 
parent and soft. Withasmall perforated spoon, or 
an egg-slice, lift the currants and drain them from 
the syrup; put them in small tumblers; boil the 
syrup until you have just sufficient to fill the tum- 
blers and pour it over, finishing according to the 
instructions given for strawberries. 

Red currants may be substituted for white cur- 
rants, or they may be used half-and-half. 

In cities, where it is almost impossible to get 
sufficient sunlight to cook the fruit, the same 
methods may be followed using the oven; be care- 
tul, however, that the oven is quite cool, not over 
160 degrees Falirenheit. 

Gooseberries may be preserved precisely the same 
as currants, while raspberries and blackberries re- 
quire two days: they may be handled the same as 
strawberries. 


Sun-Preserved Peaches 


EACHES preserved in the sun are, no doubt, 

much better than those cooked over the fire, but 
it requires time and patience, and the fruit itself 
must be exceptionally fine. Select large, very ripe, 
white peaches. Pare sufficient at a time to cover 
one platter; weigh them and allow an equal quantity 
of sugar; spread the sugar over the hot platters; 
then put on the halves of peaches, rounded side 
down; cover over the remaining sugar, and keep 
them in the sun during the hottest part of three 
days. Do not uncover them when you bring them 
in the house at night. Put them away the same as 
strawberries. 

Half-pint or pint jars are much better for all these 
preserves than the larger ones. 

Green gages and some of the very large blue 
plums, if they are carefully peeled, may be preserved 
the same as peaches, but the fruit must be very 
perfect and exceedingly ripe. 
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REFRESHING DESSERTS 
FOR SUMMER 


HP 


LL of the frozen desserts are refreshing in the 
A summertime. About one-half of them re- 
quire a freezing machine; the other half do 

not require afreezer. For instance, parfait, frappé, 





mousse, and even soufflés, are much better frozen 
either in the moulds which are to form their shapes, 
or in the ordinary tin kettle, packed in salt and ice. 
They do not require rapid stirring. 

Ice creams and sherbets require rapid motion. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


ASH, stem and mash one quart of strawberries; 

put one pint of cream over the fire, and nine 
ounces of sugar; stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
take from the fire, and when cool add another pint 
of unscuided cream. ‘Turn this into the freezer; 
turn slowly for a moment until the mixture is icy 
cold; then rapidly until it is frozen. Remove the 
top and add the strawberries; re-cover and turn the 
freezer again until the mixture is frozen the second 
time; then remove the dasher, scrape down the side 
of the can, draw off the water, and repack. Puta 
cork in the hole in the lid and cover it tightly with 
a piece of brown paper. Cover the freezer with an 
old blanket or newspaper and let the ice cream 
stand for at least one hour to ripen. 

This rule will answer for all forms of fruit ice 
creams, as raspberry, blackberry, peach and banana; 
bananas, however, being rather sweet, require only 
seven ounces of sugar. If the juice of a lemon is 
added to the fruit it greatly improves the favor of 
the cream. 


Sherbets and Sorbets 


HERBETS and sorbets are water ices stirred 
rapidly while they are freezing. Water ice is 
rather solid and is stirred only occasionally, but a 
sherbet must be stirred all the while until it is white 
and light as ice cream. 

To make orange sherbet, boil one pound of sugar 
and one quart of water with the grated yellow rind 
of three oranges for five minutes after they begin to 
boil. When cool add a pint of orange-juice and the 
juiceofalemon. Strain the mixture into the freez- 
ing-can. Pack with salt and ice, using a little more 
salt than you would for ice cream — water is more 
difficult to freeze thancream. Begin to turn slowly 
at first, and then rapidly, until the whole mixture is 
frozen and white. Beat the white of one egg until 
light, and add a tablespoonful of powdered sugar 
and beat again; remove the lid and dasher, and stir 
this meringue into the frozen mixture; smooth it 
down and replace the cover. Drain off the water, 
repack with salt and ice; cover and stand aside for 
one hour. 

A lemon sherbet may be made in precisely the 
same way, using the rind of two lemons and the 
juice of six. 

Mint sherbet is made by using the same quantity 
of sugar and water, the juice of two lemons, and the 
leaves from twenty-four good-sized stalks of mint. 
The leaves must be chopped very fine and rubbed to 
a paste with a portion of the sugar. 

Ginger sherbet, which is one of the nicest dinner 
sherbets, is made in the same manner as lemon slier- 
bet; then, after the mixture is frozen, stir in with 
the meringue half a pound of preserved ginger, 
chopped very fine. 

Pineapple sherbet is one of the nicest of the early 
spring and summer sherbets. Boil the sugar and 
water together as directed in the first instance, and 
add the juice of a lemon and then a pint of grated 
pineapple; stand aside for an hour; then turn it in 
the can and freeze it, adding the meringue at the 
last. 

To make a grape sherbet, boil the same quantity 
of sugar and water together; add the juice of a 
lemon and a pint of grape-juice; when this is per- 
fectly cold freeze by turning very slowly at first, 
then, toward the last, quite rapidly, until it is light 
and spongy. 


To Make Frozen Fruits and Alaska Bake 


HESE, to me, are much more palatable than 
water ices, and in the summer, when fruits are 
abundant, are no more expensive. 

To make frozen strawberries, wash and pick a 
quart of strawberries; mash them; add two cupfuls 
of sugar and the juice of two lemons: cover for one 
hour, then add a quart of cold water; turn the mix- 
ture in the freezing-can and turn slowly until it is 
frozen. Frozen strawberries may be served plain 
or with whipped cream. 

Alaska bake may be served in some five or six 
ways, and it is in each case most attractive. Per- 
haps the easiest method is to make a plain ice 
cream, strawberry or vanilla; pack it into a brick 
mould and freeze for at least three hours. At 
serving-time turn the contents on to a folded napkin; 
have ready a large bowl of meringue, made from 
five orsixeggs. Beat the eggs until they are light; 
add a tablespoonful ot powdered sugar to each egg 
and beat-until stiff and glossy; put this in your 
pastry-bag, or you may use a spatula. Cover the 
ice cream all over with the meringue; don’t leave 
the least bit uncovered; stand the platter on a cold 
board, dust the meringue thickly with powdered 
sugar, and run-the board and platter in a very hot 
oven for just a moment, to brown the meringue; 
then send this smoking-hot to the table. 

If the ice cream is frozen very hard in the freezer 
it may be dished with an ordinary ice-cream pyra- 
mid mould, quickly covered with meringue, the 
saucers placed on the board in the oven for a single 
moment to brown. This requires, however, two 
people in the kitchen. The whole operation must 
be done quickly and the ‘* bake’’ must be served as 
soon as it comes from the oven. 


Man ner 
of Serving 
Desserts 


is carefully considered by the 
accomplished hostess and just 
the right kind of silver is used 
for each kind of dessert. 
The safe guide in the selec- 
tion of such silver is the name 


"1847 ROGERS BROS: 


** Silver Plate that Wears.’” 


It stands for style and quality. 
Look for it on Spoons, Forks, 
Knives and fancy pieces. On 
Cheese Holders, Coffee Sets, 
Salad Bowls, etc., 
Qiao we be guide d by 

“@39@ this mark. 


Sold by lead- 
ing Jewelers. 


Send for our cat- 
alogue ‘‘F-28.’’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 
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| oil. Does not crack in coldest weather or soften 
| under highest heat. 
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‘Root Seak ought to be on 
every new or old shingle, tin 
or felt roof in the world. It is 
about the best investment the 
owner of a roof can make. 
«poot Seak stops the rusting 
process on tin or iron, or rotting 
and warping in shingles. 


“Roof Seak is not affected by heat, 


brine or acid that would destroy pure linseed 


Easily applied. Imparts no 


taste to water. Highly fireproof. 


“Roof Seak is a heavy, rubber-like 


liquid cement and 1s applied as received on worn 
and leaky surfaces. One coat will make a worn, 
leaky roof water-tight. On roofs in good condition 
it is applied as received, or may be reduced with 
one quart of boiled linseed oil to each gallon. 


is al de shingle di 
SROOT SCAU foc new chincies.” Shingles v0 


treated will never warp or rot, and any more highly decorative 


paint may be applied over it. _ ; 
is made in Black, Medium and 
“Root Seak Dark Green and Medium and 
Dark Maroon. In gallon cans, 00. In three, five and 
ten gallon kits and barrels, 75c. per gallon. Freight allowed 
500 miles from New York or Chicago on 5 gallons; 1000 
miles on 10 gallons. Price slightly higher beyond. Every 
package bears our trade-mark and is sealed. 
Mail sample with booklet and color card on re- 
quest. A pint, enough for much practical use, 
and a thoroughly practical test, prepaid to your 
door by express for 2 ee at ten oes. 
cements uare feet 
“Roof Seak lon of oun tale surtace, or 
will paint 200 square feet of surface in condition. 


° VY, re . h 161 Fulton 8t., Chicago 
éblictt 75 Warren 8t., New York 


ASK US QUESTIONS ABOUT 


“Root Secak? 


TRADE-MARK KEGISTERED 


© gal- 








“A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You”’ 


x We will send you direct from 
; ul 


our factory, freight prepaid, 
any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range on a 


360 Days 
Approval 


Test 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every way, re- 
turn it at ourexpense. We 
save you from 20% to 40%, 
because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove manu- 
facturers in the world who sell their entire preduct 
direct to the user. We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 30 


describing full line of ranges, cook st. ves = 
and heaters of all kinds. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfis. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and covk stove 
withour patent oven thermometer, which 
makes baking easy. 


















How to get : 


O Barrels 


ea 


VEL Hour, 


Are your “raised biscuits’’ as light as these? 
If they are not, do you want to know the 
reason why ? 
In the first place, what kind of flour do you 
use for baking ? 
There is a difference in flours, just as in 
everything else. 
To make good bread and biscuit, you 
want the best flour you can buy, be- 
cause flour is your chief article of food, 
and contains all the elements necessary 
for strength and health. 
To have good flour, it must be, made 
from the very best wheat, and milled 
under conditions that insure perfectly 
clean; pure and wholesome flour. 


Marvel Flour 


is made under just such conditions, and it will 
make good biscuit, lighter biscuit, more whole- 
some biscuit than any flour you have ever used 
Don't you want a flour that will absolutely in- 
sure light, delicious and wholesome bread and 
biscuits ? 
To convince you of the unquestioned superiority 
of Marvel Flour, we will give 50 barrels (200 lbs. each) 
absolutely free 
Write us a postal card today —your name and address 
is sufficient—and we will send you full particulars 
as to how you can get a barrel of Marvel Flour abso- 
lutely free. 
We will also send you a recipe that is guaranteed to make 
deliciously light “* Raised Biscuits.” 
Write us today for the distribution will be made within the 
next few weeks, and you cannot get one of these barrels of 
Marvel Flour unless you answer our advertisement. 


Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


The Painter is the most 
important factor in painting. 
A job complete done by a good 
_ painter with the best quality of \] ( 
paint costing about $60.00 ($20 for 
paint—$4o for the painter) — will 
last five years. The same paint 
applied bya dauber ($20 for paint 
— $20 for the painter) will last 
two years. Thus the “per 
year’’ cost of a Good paint- 
er’s job is $12, and a 
poor painter’s $20. 


The oil in Ready-mixed 
paint is usually stale. 
Canned Goods of all kinds 
deteriorate by long standing on 
the dealer’s shelves. The differ- 
ence between Fyesh pure Linseed 
Oil and oil in a Ready-mixed can 
of paint—is relatively, like the 
superiority of Fresh, green Corn 
over Canned Corn. The Kinloch 
way of painting requires Fresh 
Linseed Oil, which is sec- 
ond only toa good paint- 
er in importance. 


Kinloch is mot Ready- 
mixed paint, it is ready-to- 
es  / mix with the Fresh Linseed 
Oil. Forty years experience has 
proventhatthiseasy method— 7he 
he Kinloch Method—means the best 
possible Painting. 
Send for the Booklet “* The House- 
holder Ought to Know "'— it tells. 


\ 2A KINLOCH PAINT CO., Saint Louis 
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Ho*RATC UNBEATABLE ) 
weed RAT 
EXTERMINATOR 


Though originally de- 
signed for Rats and 
Mice, experience has demonstrated it the most 
effective of all exterminators of 


ROACHES, ANTS and BED BUGS 


and it is the only thing at all effective against 

the large Black Cockroach or Beetle. 15¢, 25c. 
Fools the Rats, Mice and Bugs but never disap- 
points or fools the buyer. Always does the work 
and does it right. 





Rough on Roaches (non-poisonous) 

Rough on Fleas (powder), for dogs, etc. , : 
Rough on Fleas (liquid), cans, household. . 25¢ 
Rough on Bed Bugs (liquid), cans . 15¢, 25¢ 


All at druggists, Too heavy and too low priced by Mail or Exp. 
\ E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A. J 


15c, 25¢ 
25¢ 





Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to 
Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 
It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 





Jolin Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
























**3-in- 
One’’ oils 
sewing ma- 
chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 


Sewing Machine 
works more easily, more smoothly 
and lasts longer. You do more work, 
better work, with half the labor. 
Prevents rust on all metal parts; 
saves cost of expensive re- 
pairs. Generous trial bottle 

and new booklet free. \ 
G.W.COLE CO. 



































Black Satin in Cans 


Patented in U.S.and Canada 
The 


The only odorless, 
dustless, rust prevent- 








Perfect ing polish. It enamels 
the stove; when greasy 
Stove or soiled, just wash 


with water and it will 
again shine like new. 
Polishes nickel, too. 
Can’t be washed off 
Won’t burn red 
és Absolutely unburnable 
sae Ready for use 
You have never used anything like it. 
At dealers, 25 cents, or from factory by mail 
prepaid for dealer's name and 35 cents, 
House-to-house canvassers wanted. 


BLACK ‘SATIN POLISH CO. 


Room 540, 107 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. City 


Polish 














Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 






























- Three-Fourths 


of the Joys of Summer Life are found 
in a porch screened from the burn- 
ing rays of the midsummer sun by 


Vudor Porch Shades 


(NINE PATENTS) 
Make Your Home a Summer Home. 


Get the real comfort and enjoyment from 
your porch that you should. Nothing else 
like Vudor Shades on the market—the only 
shade that gives you the breeze yet keeps 
out the sun. Made of Linden Fibre—last 
for years— $2.75 and up. VUDOR $4.00 
HAMMOCKS best made at any price. 
Write us for name of nearest dealer and FREE 
illustrated booklet, “Summer Comfort,” 
which shows the Shades in real colors and 
tells why you must have Vudor Shades / 
and Hammocks if you want the best. 5 








HILES’ ICE BREAKER 


Breaks ice quickly for ice cream 
freezers without trouble or waste. 
You can freeze ice cream in half 
the time you now take because you 
can break a pailful of ice in two 
minutes. Hiles’ Ice Breaker fits 
any common pail. The ice is 
broken with the maul (fur- 
nished) and drops through 
the breaker into the pail. 
$1.50 each. Illustrated cat- 
alogue free. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer, your ice man, 
or write 


Ice Tool 
Manufacturers 


1140 West 14th St. 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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GONE! More than half of wash-day is out of 
the way with Frank Siddalls Soap. No boil- 
ing, little rubbing, cleaner clothes. Get it of 
| grocers, department stores or mail-order houses. 








FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 





sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 


a PS 
Hough Shade Corporation y } 
19 McKey Bivd. ; 
Janesville ‘ 

Wis. : 4 

SQ [ JAB restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 

order, serving one squab. There is 


good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH; 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK,“ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”” and learn this rich industry. 


has supplanted the old-fashioned, lumpy 
starch. Buy a package of your grocer 
and see why. Write us for Free Sample. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., Boston, Mass. 











Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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YOUR 
SCISSORS 


When you get used to a 
pair of scissors they are 
YOUR scissors, and no other 
scissors will feel so handy or 
good to you. The trouble is 
that ordinary scissors become 
worn out about the time you 
really grow accustomed to them. 
The way to avoid this and all 
other scissor troubles is to ask for 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


They will last a lifetime, cutting 
sharp and true. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for 
men and women, are the very 
best made. 

A complete 


line of cutlery 
and _ tools 


is sold under this 


Mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 


is Forgotten,” 
Trade Mark Registered 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
298 Broadway, 
New York. 


AWARDED GRAND PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 








THE 





Coward 


**Good Sense”’ 


hoe 





The true purpose of a child’s shoe is to cover 
and protect the foot as nature made it— not to 
change or alter any of its lines. The Coward 
exactly answers this purpose. It gives ease in 
use and insures shapely feet at maturity. For 
Men, Women and Children. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 268-274 Greenwich Street, near 


Warren St., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 








Cloudy 


a 
Perfect Scissors 


Have Good Tempers 


cut sharp and hold their edge. They cut so 
easily it is a pleasure to use them. 


OUR FREE BOOK 


should be read bs | everyone who sews. We 
will gladly send you a copy on request. 


ALL DEALERS 


sell and recommend Clauss Scissors. 


CLAUSS SHEAR CoO. 
117 First Street 
Fremont, Ohio 


Kaiten 
Century Corse 


only. They fit absolutely. See our agent in your 
town. If you fail to find her, write us for rules for 
self-measurement. We want more agents 


THE HICKOK CO., New Haven, Conn. 














mean health and 
a They are 
made to order 

















LITTLE FACTS ABOUT 
OUR PATTERNS 











UR readers have indeed been kind to us, and 

QO we more than appreciate the encouraging, 

friendly letters full of praise and ‘‘ long live 

the Pattern Department ’’ which pour in to us in 
every mail. 

These letters vary in style: some of the writers 
go into raptures over the bare fact of being able to 
secure patterns of ‘1 HE JOURNAL’S styles which they 
have long admired at arm’s length, never daring to 
attempt to copy them without a pattern, but the bulk 
of these welcome missives state that the general cut 
and fit are all they could desire our patterns to be. 
The simplicity effected by the ‘‘ Chart Model,’’ 
however, goes far beyond their greatest hopes. 


A lady from Virginia writes: ‘*‘ I take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating you upon your new patterns. 
They are the first I have ever used that were not 
brain-racking Chinese puzzles.’’ 

And how could it be otherwise? We have spent 
time and money unstintedly to offer to our readers 
a better pattern in every way than has ever before 
been put on the market. 

Our ‘‘ Chart Model ”’ is not simply an outline of 
a plain waist or skirt lining, but it is an outlined 
drawing of every piece of each individual design, 
showing clearly by notch and number how the pieces 





go together, where to Jay a plait or tuck, and where | 


to gather. This obviates long and confusing direc- 
tions and makes dressmaking a pleasure rather than 
a task. 


We are going to ask you for a little help, not for 
our benefit, but for yours, so that we can fill your 
orders more promptly. 
us requesting a skirt pattern and ordering by bust 
measure, or ordering a blouse pattern by a waist 
measure. It is impossible for us to tell whether the 
mistake is made in the number or the size desired, 
which necessitates our sending a letter and waiting 
for a reply. This, of course, means several days’ 
delay to the home dressmaker who is anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of her pattern. 

You could hardly credit the fact were we to tell you 
how many orders we receive without money inclosed. 
This, too, means writing and waiting for a reply. 
Of course, we realize that this is an oversight, but 
do please try to remember that although you are 
only one who forgets, the fact remains that you are 
one of a possible hundred who make the same mis- 
take, and we know that you realize the inconvenience 
to yourselt as wel! as to us. 


Another point that we wish to call your attention 
to is about agencies for our patterns. We have 
agreed to allow The Home Pattern Company to 
establish our agencies for us; 


JOURNAL patterns, do not write to us about it, but 
address The Home Pattern Company, 134 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. You will 
receive the desired information much quicker than 
if you address us. So you see our every thought is 
for you: 
promptly, and we promise to do our part if you will 
do yours. Isn’t that fair enough ? 


We are willing to do more than simply fill orders 
in this department. We are willing to help you 
with suggestions in the making or trimming of any 
garment you may be in the least puzzled over. 
Write to us, giving us as much of the detail as is 
necessary so that we in turn can give you intelligent 
help. We feel very sure when we are willing to 
do everything in our power to help you that you, in 
turn, will observe the requests we have above stated. 


Among the letters we have received have been a 
few offering suggestions about suitable designs for 
the coming numbers of THE JOURNAL, so we are 
going to try to please everybody, if that is possible. 
In the April number you will notice we gave a very 
good share of our attention to the little folks, and 
in May we have good, substantial shirtwaist suits 
and bolero jacket suits suitable for linen and wash 
materials, in addition to four pretty, odd shirtwaists. 
In this number we show more designs for the little 
tots, and exceptionally dainty designs suitable for 
mulls or batistes, and the variety of styles will surely 
enable every one to select a design suitable to her 
particular use. In the coming number, July, Mrs. 
Ralston will not forget the business girl, and she is 
designing some pretty and practical clothes for the 
working-girl’s vacation, also some stunning little 
evening gowns for summer to be worn at little hops 
and dances at either seashore or country hotels. 


In conclusion let us say that the table which is 
printed below will help you very much when order- 
ing, and if you follow it it will help us to send you 
more promptly just the patterns you desire. 

Kindly keep in mind when ordering 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS, that the breast measure 
and back length should be mentioned in addition 
to the child’s age. 


LADIES’ SKIRTS, that the hip measure should be 
given in addition to the waist measure. 


LADIES’ BLousgEs, that the bust measure should be 
given. 


Lap1gs’ CoAtTs, that the bust measure should be 
given. 





A table of breast measurements of our patterns 
for children, according to ages, is as follows: 


2 years, 20 inches 12 years, 29 inches 
“ 


4 22 mam CO 

6 ‘* 24 ad 16 al = “ 
8 ae 26 “a 18 “ 34 oo 
ale _—* 


When sending orders kindly inclose the price of 
each pattern, as given in THE JOURNAL, using 
postal, bankers’ or express money orders, and 
address all orders to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERN BUREAU 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


consequently if you | 
are, or if you have a friend or relative who is, desir- | 
ous of becoming an agent of THE LADIES’ HoME | 


that you shall receive what you desire | 


Notes and orders come to | 
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three pairs of ordinary stockings 
For Boys and Girls. 








You will be doing 
Pickaninny Stockings. 


Pickaninny Stockings *‘2"¢ 


other stockings you can buy. 


Made of best Egyptian yarn —three- 
threads in the leg—shaped ankle (preventing wrinkles under the 
shoe), and absolutely fast black. 

It is impossible to make a stocking better. 
only justice to yourself to ask for 
Refuse to take any other kind. 


If the store at which you usually buy does not have these stockings, 
send us the name of that dealer, and we will see that you are supplied. 


Pickaninny Stocking Co. 
63 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 





Playfellow. 


more rough 








usage than any 
Outwear 
and cost no more — 25 cents a pair. 











NEVER 
WEAR 
BRASSY 






















Look closely at the eyelets 
in your shoes, and see if a small <@&> 
is slightly raised on them — you will 
have to search for it, it is so small. 


Small, But Important 


If it is there, it means that Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelets have been put 
in by your shoemaker, because they 
will outwear the shoe. Never turn 
brassy. When you purchase shoes, 
insist upon having those which have 
the little diamond <— mark on the 
eyelets. It is a guarantee of wear. 






Samples Free and 
Booklet telling all 
about them mailed 
on request by 


United Fast Color 
Eyelet Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


















Undermuslins 


Dainty and artistic garments that 
never fail to appeal to women of re- 
fined tastes. That you may examine 
these goods in your own home, we will 
send one handsome 


French Corset Cover for only 50c 











Biggest value ever offered. Write for 
this to-day, state size desired and en- 
close 50c. Money back if you say so. 





FREE 
This art 
catalog 
showing 
hundreds of 
the new- 
est and 
most popu- 
lar patterns 
will be 
Mailed 
Upon 
Request. 


PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN COMPANY 
16th Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 














COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will 
weat WHITCOMB’S 
‘““FLEXSOLE’’ SHOES 


The most comfortable pee 
for women ever made. 
flexible, perfect-fitting ne 
handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to 
wrinkle and hold moisture. 
No Seams. 

An Iowa woman writes: “ First 
leather shoe I have been able to 
wear in twenty years."’ 

A Boston woman writes: “I 
inclose check for $3.00 for a pair 
of 6E Lace boots. I never had 

















anything so comfortable. I Perfect fit 
wear them all guaranteed 
the time.” or mone: 
refunded 
Pri {Borrow $335 t Postpaid 
ces . - 
OXFORDS, $2.50 


Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Eastern Shoe Co.,180 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 
N. B.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 











GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ON 
Dewey’s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 

plete garment, always ready to wear 
with any dress. 
The only pro- 
tector that can 
be worn with 
Shirt - Waists 
without sew- 
ingin. The 
only per- 
fect pro- 

tection £& 
from 
per- 


Shields, being a com- 

















spire ation 


Se 
REDUCED PRICES One Pair Does the Work of Six 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33,$ .50 No.2. Bust Measure 34-39,¢ .60 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, .75 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.00 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
LADIES WEARING CORSETS NEED THE 
SAMSON CORSET STRENGTHENER, because 

they relieve the pressure on the 
SAMSON body, and permit perfect breath- 
ing; they prevent the sharp curve 


at the waist line; they give the shape desired; they 
will fit any corset; they prevent the steels from 


breaking and, when broken, 
CORSET render them as good as new. 
—— ee “They double the life of any corset. 
| They are a perfect pleasure and delight to all users 


and the highest medical authorities and dress re- 


formers recom- 
STRENGTHENER inené them as a 
common sense 
and economical attachment. Sold everywhere or by 


mail direct, 20c. per pair, postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Samson Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sock ... Whole 
| Holes °* Socks 


YOU CAN GET 


SOCKS 


That Don't Wear Out oF 
By —s 




























THE Sock WiTH LIFE 


3 PAIRS FOR 50c. 
4-ply on all ween surfaces. Made in 
Black, Tan, Gray and Blue. Ali Fast Colors. 
The only sock of merit sold at less than 25¢. 
Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you 
order direct from the factory, postpaid. 


Vitality Hosiery Co., 1630 Mascher Street, Phila., Pa. 





Agents 


| [Every Well Dressed Woman Wanted 
Should Havea SMITH SAFETY BODKIN 
| The device that has revolutionized placing ribbons or 
| tape in linens, laces, embroideries, etc., etc. Holds the 
| ribbon cr tape firmly —cannot slip. Will not tear or 
| injure the fabric. Saves time, worry and money. 
Sample 10c ; 3 for25c. SMITH SAFETY BODKIN CO. 
: Blairsville, Pa. 








W.&N. Tice Sneas Taso 


is the only prepared article ready for immediate use. re on 
a true bias, all seams pressed and selvage trimmed, making 
a uniform elastic tape that turns a curve without a pucker. 
For Fagoting, fancy collars and yokes, Mexican stitch, piping, 
binding seams and trimming silk, wool, and wash fabrics, etc. 
If your dealer does not keep it send us his name and 10 
cents for one piece of White Cambric, 15 cents for White and 
Colored Lawns, 2 cents for White India Linen or White and 
Colored Batiste, 12 yard pieces, 35 cents for White and Colored 
Taffeta Silk and Pure Linen Lawn and Cambric, 6 yard pieces. 
Sample and Color Card sent Free 
WM. E. WRIGHT & CO., 381 Broadway, NEW YORE 


Your Photo on a Pillow Top 
The latest fad. Send $1.00 and your photo and 
we will reproduce it, size 10 x 12in., on pillow top. 
New process, absolutely permanent. Can be 
washed. Picture returned uninjured. 

os = PILLOW TOF CO., Inc. 
7 Larned Street, W. Detroit, 
cive to health, re- 


l sults in refreshin 


sleep, safety against electrical storms. As 
yohr dealer or send for by = -y c. 
FAULTLESS CASTER CO., Nebraska City, Nebraska 


WHAT! Still washing the old way? Frank 
Siddalls Soap does a family-washing in two 
hours. Sold by grocers, department stores 
and mail-order houses. 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 








Insulate the bed. 
Insulation condu- 
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AND A CAN OF 


WORK WONDERS IN THE 
HOME 


It is the new, up-to-date finish and 
house beautifier. Stains and finishes 
in one application and is so easy 
M to apply that splendid results may be 
obtained by any inexperienced person. 
To be used on floors, furniture, pic- 
ture frames, metal work, iron fences, 
linoleum and woodwork of all kinds— 
old or new. Has hundreds of uses in 
every home. It is made in ten popular 
| wood colors. Is very elastic, spreads 
easily and is always ready for use. 


| WHAT IT DOES 


. Imitates perfectly any hardwood. 

it Hides disfiguring stains, scratches, etc. 

Gives a high lustre, or can be rubbed to a 

} dull finish. 

{ Works equally well on hard or soft wood. 

\ Enables one to change a dark piece of fur- 

| niture, or a floor or woodwork, to a light finish, 

| or vice versa, I 
Resists moisture. | 

\ Dries quickly. 

i Flows out well and leaves a_ hard, durable 

i) coat —makes old furniture and floors look new 

and beautiful. 

Makes house-cleaning easy. 


| Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ What I Did With 


Nukote,” free for the asking. Address Dept. 
i B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


Varnish Makers 
Buffalo 


Sia a 


New York 


Chicago 
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BURNHAM & MORRILL COV’S 
SCARBORO BEACH 


Clam Chowder 


The ry 
Difference ~ 
in Clams 


Clams with dark shells live in mud beds along shore and 
are of inferior quality. White shell clams grow in the sandy 
beaches of Maine and are the best in the world. The sur- 
passing flavor of this Chowder is imparted by these small 
sand clams and the fine selection of all other ingredients. 
It is absolutely pure, appetizing, nutritious. Sold by finest 
trade. Served on Pullman Buffet Cars. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send us his name. Sample can postpaid on 
receipt of zo cents. Booklet free on request. 


Burnham «& Morrill Company, 8 Franklin St., Portland, Maine 
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“Old Hickory” $9.15 
















Andrew Jackson 
s 
Chair 

Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made en- 
tirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
son Chair. Seat 17 ins. wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36 ins. Price $2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaid east 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
ey of apn from 
21.50 up. Be sure to get 

Old Hickory” a 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit to us. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 






Catalogue ant Special te Style No. 32 
wrotneeey. Offer—FREE. “The Original 

The Old Hickory Chair Co ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 
16 Cherry St., . 


» be Manufacturers.” 





MAN get Frank Siddalis Soap for your 
wife. Lessen the strife of her everyday 
life. Sold by grocers, department stores and 
mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 





THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


ee —9- 


Some Coming Events 


F THERE is one month in the year which more 
than any other rivals the festive Christmas sea- 


son it is June. The walks, drives, picnics and 


| outings of various kinds make it a busy time, and as 
for gifts—dear me! who doesn’t know somebody who | 








will be graduated or married this month? If you 


| 


| 
| 


could see the pile of letters which come to me, say- | 


ing, ‘* Please tell me how to earn money to buy a 
graduation gift for my dearest chum,” or ‘ta wedding 
present for my sister’’ or somebody else, you would 
think it an unusually good year for graduations and 
weddings. It has been many months now since 
these letters first began to come, and they’re coming 
yet at a great rate. How I wish I could see each 
member of our Club to whom either of these happy 
and important events will come this month, and 
express personally the many good wishes which my 
heart holds for them. Ourcolumn, with its million 


or more of girl readers (to say nothing of the other | 
millions who are not girls but read it just the same), | 


is almost too public a place for personalities, but 
I’m going to risk it this time and say right out that 


I wish all the graduates and brides many happy and | 


useful years — and I know that all who read this will 
join in the refrain: 


**So say we all of us, 
So say we all!” 


** Oh, yes!’’ I hear some one say, “‘ it’s all very | 
lovely, but I should be just a teeny-weeny bit hap- | 


pier if I knew where the money for the gown or the 
gift is tocomefrom.”’ The poet doubtless thought 
of other things when he wrote ‘‘ coming events cast 
their shadows before,’’ but nevertheless the lack of 
the ‘‘ wherewithal’ is a shadow which sometimes 


mars one’s pleasantest anticipations, as most of us | 


know by personal experience. 

There is a Colorado girl, at boarding-school in 
Virginia, who had some shadows of this kind. 
Living so far away from the other girls in her class 
she could not look forward to the little reunions 
which they were planning to enjoy, and it is small 
wonder that she felt keenly her inability to give 


each girl some little keepsake when the parting-time | 


came. But she found a way, after all, and just the 
other day there came to me this letter: 


“* Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: 


“*Tf you could only know how grateful lam for your | 


help! Every day I lift the lid of my trunk and look 
lovingly at the ten beautiful books which you have 
helped me to earn. I’m sure my classmates will 
treasure them all their lives, and it makes me very 
happy to have these parting gifts for my frieuds.”’ 

Sometimes itis not the size, but the number, of 
the shadows which bothers us. 
one girl wrote: 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

‘Perhaps you will laugh at me, but I must tell you 
my troubles. 
been extravagant, of course. Now my money is all 
spent and I need so many little things — collars, and 
belts, and veils, and pins. What shall Ido? Won't 
you please tell me how I can earn them?” 

She was a very busy girl, but by dint of much 
planning for opportunities she managed to do a 
great deal of work at odd moments, and won a prize 
at the end of the month. Just for fun she sent me 
an itemized list of the things she had bought with 
the money. 


aggregate twenty-two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
** And the best of it is,’? she added, ‘‘ I have all of 
my prize-money left! ’’ 


Vacations are Coming, Too 


HOPE every girl who reads this will have a de- 
lightful resting-time, whether it be the whole 
summer long, or only a few days’ break in the busy 
year. Many of us are planning for our holidays in 
July and August, and not all of us are free from the 
** shadows,” either. Fortunately there is still time 
to chase them away with the aid of The Girls’ Club. 
In Canada there is a girl who loves birds, and will 
make a special study of them during her vacation. 
She is seeing more of them this month—I mean 


I'm buying my trousseau, and have | 


About amonthago | || 





There were pages of it—not an item | 
that cost more than a dollar, but enough of them to | 





she is seeing them better — than she ever did before, | 


for you know one needs a good pair of field-glasses 
in studying birds. A friend of hers, a member of 
The Girls’ Club, suggested that she join and earn 
the necessary money in that way. A few days ago 
she wrote me, ‘‘ I’m all ready for the birds now, for 
I have earned not only a pair of field-glasses to help 
me see them, but also two books about birds which 
I have long wanted. If Idon’t knowa lot about my 
little feathered friends hereafter it will be a wonder.’’ 

The world moves so rapidly these days that I 
hesitate to speak of anything which happened a 
month ago, for fear some one may call it ancient 
history, but I must tell you about the Easter vaca- 
tion of one of our college girls in Ohio. She is one 
of the girls who must keep expenses down toa plane 
which would seem almost a hardship to many of her 
fellow-students, but nevertheless she is getting as 
much as possible out of her college life. 
much planningand saving to make possible the trip 


It took | 


home at Christmas, and there was no use thinking | 


about going again at Easter. 
lege library she picked up THE LApirFs’ HoME 
JOURNAL and read about TheGirls’ Club. Happy 
thought! She would earn the money, and her 
mother would help her, she knew! The next mail 
carried two letters: one to her mether and one to 
me. Of course we were both willing to help. 


One day in the col- | 


In a little while there was quite a fund, but our | 


college girl felt uncomfortable about it, for, after 
all, she scarcely liked the thought of her mother 
earning money for her pleasure. This is how she 
settled the difficulty: 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T had the happiest Easter vacation, although I 
did not go home— but my mother visited me. She 
saw all there is to be seen in the city, for she had not 
been here for several years. 


| of The Girls’ Club, which made our pleasure possible.” 





New Members are Coming 

NTO our Club every day. “ The more the mer- 

rier,’? and the better, too, for there are some 

advantages which I hope to secure for our members 

as a kind of reward of merit for making the Club 

such a success. Therefore if you want to earn 

money just come right in. The only introduction 

you need is a desire to earn money, and the only tee 

is a letter or postal-card asking for membership and 
addressed to 

‘THE GirRxs’ CLuB 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


We thought many times | 
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ANOTHER 


“Woman 
Question 


In the April LApIEs’ HoME JourNAL the man- 
ufacturers of Williams’ Shaving Soap asked for 
opinions as to whether women usually bought 
their husbands’ shaving soap. Now we want to 
ask another question: 


Would a woman who saw Williams 
Shaving Soap advertised in THE 
FOURNAL be likely to buy it for her 


husband or call his attention to it? 
OUR OFFER 


To any woman writing us her opinion as to this question (simply 
‘*yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ will be a sufficient answer) and enclosing (6) two- 
cent stamps, we will send a full-size (4 oz.) cake of Williams’ 
Celebrated Jersey Cream Toilet Soap (which retails at 15c.), 
also a liberal sample package of Williams’ exquisite Violet 
Talcum Toilet Powder, and in addition will send 
a Williams’ Shaving Stick (the size that sells at 
10c.) for her husband or gentleman friend. 


(This offer not good 
after August lst, 1905.) 





Address all replies to er 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. J SR 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. © 
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Women have as great demands upon their time as men. 
They need the most helpful reference works as much as 
fathers, husbands and children. Each year, the world de- 
mands from women more and more in social, business, educa- 
tional, religious and literary life. 


The New 
International 
Encyclopedia 


has been made for such people — for you, who would be 
well informed when you mingle with other peopte; for 
you, who are eager to lend a hand to the work of school, 
church or society; for you, who would help your chil- 
dren. It is a rich mine of general information. It de- 
scribes all prominent organizations of women. The 
biographical department embraces more than 20,000 
subjects, including every nation and people — classical, 
medizval, and modern—the dead and the living from 
every walk in life. Characters and scenes in fiction and 
history, the essential traits of every important typical 
character and spot of frequent mention in books or con- 
versation, are set forth in the New International Ency- 
clopedia. In household topics, foods, health, sanitation 
in fact, all subjects pertaining to the home, are treated 
in special articles of value to every housekeeper. 


It is published by one of the oldest and best- 
known publishing houses in the United States 
and edited by DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876- 
1901), afterwards President of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington ; HARRY THURSTON 
PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia 
University, and FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., 
late Professor in New York University, assisted 
by over 300 eminent scholars as assistants. 
Go to the New International Encyclopedia for infor- 
mation on any topic arising in conversation, at the club, 
in your reading, in school, in the home, at business, 
or at play, whether about people, places or things. 


New Throughout 


Not a revision, but an original work from eS 472 % 
beginning to end, planned and executed as an independent undertaking, embodying od es 
the result of Prone Bg critical study of all the most famous works of reference which $ $ x eS 
have appeared at any time or place in Europe or America and avoiding their errors. «& vy Se 

< 
a" ew 
Let us send you an Fr 
e 4 Se 
80-PAGE BOOK FREE Pees 
o © *? 
which will convince you of the truth of all the above state- ~ See 
ments. It is handsome and interesting. Ss vs © # A 
~ ow oP rd FZ 
A small cash payment secures the entire work containing asa oe as if 
16,329 pages with over 7,000 illustrations, colored litho- wey x ¥ prt 
graph maps, photogravures and halftones. The balance a? Ss SS ‘ r, 
can be paid in small payments, which any one can afford. Aa £ >. é a 7 
$ AY he PA 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ofan ¢ - -# 
Steet i> - r 
Publishers Pre SHELF « & ’ 
; a - > os BY 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York # Syms Se se Ss J oy J r 
LSP FEM FOF EF 
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For Soups, 
Sauces, 
Savory 


SUDAHYS “= 


Beef Tea 
REX" BRAND | Has a subtle, 


piquant delicacy 
of flavor all its 


: own and one par- 
| ticularly enticing 
+} to the palate 

RA Rex Extract is 
/] the Veritable 
— Spirit of the 


Kitchen — one of 
f those big little things that, forgotten, leaves the food 


quite tame; remembered, gives a zest that lingers 
through the dinner, stimulates digestion and prompts 
the diner's verdict : “Excellent /" 


Secure a Dozen of the Famous 
Cudahy Bouillon Spoons 














ACTUAL 
SIZE OF 





e 


D2? NO'T confuse these 

Artistic A-1 Silver 
Plated Spoons with ordi- 
nary offers. They are 
made in the most approved 
pattern and grace tables 
in the most refined homes 
because they are heavier 
plate than ‘triple’; are 
of French Gray Finish and 
bear no advertising of any 
kind. Made by Wm. A. 
known silversmiths. 


Rogers, I.td., the well- 
Read offer below. 


How to Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap from a 
2 oz. or larger size jarof Rex Brand Beef Extract, and 
10 cents in silver or stamps to covet mailing ex- 
pense and mention this publication, 

Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 

by all druggists and grocers. Address 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 





Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 











—the only one on 
the market from 
which you can serve 
two different frozen 
desserts: two flavors 
of ice cream or ices, an 


ice cream and an ice, a 


sherbet and a custard, etc. 


Both made at the same time, too, and with 
far less physical effort than with an ordinary 
freezer. You simply rock a lever to and fro; 
no stiff crank to rotate. 


The American Twin Freezer is the latest 
product of the makers of the Gem, Blizzard 
and Lightning freezers and embraces their 
distinctive features: Pails with electric- 
welded wire hoops that cannot fall off; drawn 
steel can bottoms that will not fall out; and 
automatic scrapers. 


Booklet of Frozen Sweets by a 
well-known authority, free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Child’s Play Tent $4.98 
= 
7% ft. square, 754 ft. high 
An ideal article for children. Keeps them 
out of the hot summer sun and is much 
cleaner and more attractive than one 
made of old rags and carpets. Large 
enough for grown persons. Tent com- 
plete with pole ready to set up for 
$4.98, charges prepaid east of the 
Mississippi. Afany other styles 
and sizes. Write for Free booklet. 
Tent Co. 








J. A. 
51 West State St., Columbus, Ohio. 


SUMMER ae 


e+... es 


By Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden 


UR summer work is well begun, our great 
‘@) object being to continue it in a way that will 
bring us the happiest results in the quickest 
way. ** THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL One Kind- 
ness Club’’ of its own accord has outlined plans for 
the scattering of good cheer that are sufficient to keep 
us all busy if we simply fall in line and keep step. 
It was only in March last that the ‘** One 
Kindness Club’’ was organized, yet listen while I 
tell you what some of the members have arranged to 
do this summer. Perhaps the ideas will please you 
enough to adopt them, and in this way our army 
will be larger and the happiness dispensed greater. 





Ever so many have signified their intention of* 


paying their ‘* one kindness’’ a month by sending 
one dollar to headquarters to be spent for what 
is most needed at the time of its arrival. In 
acknowledging the money the treasurer will state to 
what fund it goes. 

I would never have thought of this, but I don’t 
know when a happier suggestion has reached us. 
We have never had a fund of this kind, and already 
the few dollars that have arrived have given the 
keenest kindof pleasure. For example, a telephone 
message informed us that one of our members had 
met with an accident, and asked us if we could 
supply a pair of crutches. Yes, we could, for there 
was a pair standing right behind the door in one of 
our offices. But on trial they proved a few inches 
too short. How everybody’s heart ached at the 
thought of sending back word that we could not 
furnish crutches, after all. 

‘You can get a pair of crutches for three 
dollars,”’ said a trained nurse who was present. 

** But where will we get the three dollars?” I 
asked. 

Then the treasurer had a say and explained what 
some ‘* One Kindness’? members suggested in 
letters she had just received. ‘* Why, the money so 
far received amounts to just three dollars,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ and they want it used for whatever 
is most needed when it arrives. That means 
crutches,’’ she concluded, and everybody laughed. 

‘It surely does,’’ I replied; and so the crutches 
were ordered. 


“One Kindness” Dollar Bills 


T IS so seldom that money comes to headquarters 

except for some special purpose, and while we are 
more than glad to dispense the money as indicated 
by each sender, T really and truly think the ‘* One 
Kindness ”’ one-dollar bills that we have been per- 
mitted to spend for immediate needs have given us 
more genuine joy than anything else. 

Just imagine, if you can, how the workers at 
headquarters act every morning when they open the 
mail lately. Every one is on the lookout, and each 
one is hoping that it will be her turn to get a ‘** One 
Kindness ’’ letter with a bill in it that can be spent 
** as thought best by the committee.”’ 

** Please, can’t Ihave the next dollar ?’’ calls out 
the secretary. ‘‘I have been trying for three days 
to get that wheel-chair across the city.’’ 

‘*] have been a week trying to raise two dollars 
to send little Molly up to the farm,” interrupts a 
regular assistant. ‘* You know the doctor says she 
ought to go. Now,I think I ought to have that 
money ’’; and so the chatter continues all day long. 

Don’t you want to help us in this way and have 
your card added to the ‘* One Kindness ”’ cabinet ? 

‘*My summer work,’’ writes a member, ‘ is 
going to be dropping tive cents into my Sunshine 
mite-box every time I spend twenty-five cents on a 
good time for myself. Then I shall open the box 
every month and send the contents to Sunshine to 
be spent on delicacies for the sick.”’ 

This reminds me of a letter that we got last 
week from one of our invalids, saying that she 
hoped I would not think she was extravagant, but 
she had only one wish —a wish that even followed 
her in her dreams — and that was that some day she 
could have a dish of ice cream to eat. 

‘* Perhaps you won’t believe it,’’ she wrote, ‘* but 
it has been seventeen years and two monthis since I 
have tasted icecream. I have been an invalid 
many years and often it has been difficult to provide 
the necessities of life, so you will readily under- 
stand why money has not been spent on luxuries.”’ 

It was with some difficulty we found just how to 
get ice cream to her, but by the time you read this I 
can promise you that she will have had all she could 
eat. But if hereafter you lovers of ice cream do 
not set aside your mites for those who long for it, 
and can’t get it, why it will be hard for me to believe 
that you belong to.the ‘* One Kindness Club.’’ 


Plans for a Sunshine Flower-Garden 


HE Branch at Warsaw, New York —one hun- 

dred and fifty strong—has decided to have a 
Sunshine flower-garden. Each member secures all 
the ground she can for this purpose and takes care 
of her plot herself. The flowers are to be picked 
for Sunshine purposes. The different churches in 
Warsaw will be provided with altar bouquets on 
Sundays. Flowers for funerals are to be supplied 
from the Sunshine gardens. Two express com- 
panies will pay their dues by carrying, free, twelve 
pounds of Howers a day to points outside of the 
city. Plans are laid to send a box once a week to 
general headquarters. 

At the close of the season the members will vote 
on which garden was the most successful, and the 
President-General will send a solid gold badge as a 
reward of merit. This same thing will be done for 
every branch that has a Sunshine garden. 


Things I Need Dreadfully 


LREADY we could be doing up fruit and pack- 
ing it away in cellars, to save for the sick in 
winter, if we had sugar. So please send us some 
sugar, or some pennies to buy a few pounds. 
Farmers’ wives all over the country write: ‘*‘ We 
would do up a lot of fruit for you, Mrs. Alden, if 
we had the sugar.’’ 

I want two dollars to pay the board of a blind 
baby for a week in the country. Little Annie, the 
girl I have written about before, is still with us, 
and she is wondering if she is to go into the 
country. The other day she asked me if all dogs 
were covered with feathers. Annie is nearly seven 
years old and I had not realized that she had never 
touched a dog. I went out straightway and got her 
one to play with. 

If you could hear the children talk together over 
what they are going to see when they go into the 
country you would know why we so carefully count 
the two-dollar bills that come in for fresh-air work. 
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scription has. 
its strength is hardly realized. 


Cool 


Comfortable 


The patent weave does away with knots. 
strength and gives the ‘‘Oso”’ 


allows a person to sit or lie in easier 


—The “OSO” Hammock — 


The “‘ Oso”’ is a patented hammock, containing all the merits of the old style hammocks, but 
none of their defects, and has other splendid features which no other hammock of any de- 
The ‘‘Oso’’ is made from Seine Twine — strongest made, yet so light that 
Will carry at least 1000 lbs. 





The ends are continuous, which adds to the 

a handsome finish. 

cessfully conforms to every curve of the body and gives with every movement, and 

positions than in any other style of hammock. 

No pillow is necessary, as the hammock conforms to the head, making a natural rest. 
Adapted for indoor and outdoor use. 


Strong 


Handsome 


It is the only hammock which suc- 








Ask your dealer to show you the “Oso” hammock. If 
he will not supply you send direct tous and we will ship 
on receipt of price any style wanted, charges prepaid. 


A postal brings a book- 
let illustrated in colors, 
containing prices, etc. 

















SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS GENERALLY 


Manufactured by THE NATIONAL HAMMOCK CO., 364 Broadway, N. Y. City 














BLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


Bi! P 


The woman who knows the pleasure of be- 
ing handsome, knows also the helpadelicate 
face powder isto her. The woman who uses 


LaBLACHE Face Powner 
** The Queen of Toilet Powders’’ 


knows she is using a powder which is abso- 
lutely pure, and is beneficial to the skin. 
It purifies ‘and beautifies the complexion, is 
delightful to use and invisible when applied. 
It is a boon to ladies when wearing low- 
necked gowns. /t ts the great toilet secret 
of the day. 

Accept no other. Flesh, 
cream tints, 50c. a box. 
mail, Send soc. for sample. 


white, pink, 
Druggists or by 





BEN. LEVY & CO. 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston 8t., Boston 











A refreshing toilet 
preparation of 
known quality and 
purity, made by an 
old established firm. Formula 
on the bottle. 

It cleanses the mouth and 
destroys bacteria, going 
where the tooth-brush can- 
not reach. Makes the breath 
pure and sweet. 

Use Zymocide also after 
shaving and after the bath. 
It softens the skin, cleanses 
and stimulates the pores and 
imparts the healthy freshness 
and glow of youth. 

You will always use it after 
trying it once. We wish you 
would ask your druggist for 
it. Or we will send a asc. 
bottle free for five 2c. stamps 
to cover cost of mailing. 


REED & CARNRICK 
42 Germania Av.., Jersey City, N. J. 


¢FATHLETS 


for the BREATH 




















5 CENTS PER PACKAGE 
SIX PACKAGES FOR 25 CENTS 
At your druggist or confectioner, or by mail direct. They 
make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet. 
** You can eat onions, BREATHLETS will do the rest.’ 
THE BREATHLETS CO., 9 Atwater Street 
Detroit, Michigan 








Wash whiter with Frank Siddalls Soap and 
no labor. Clothes are cleaner, too. 

Get it of grocers, department stores and 
mail-order houses. 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA | 


| 





Save $5 to $25 


by purchasing the 


Glascock 
Baby-jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed, High 
Chair 
and 
Go-cart 
com- 
bined 


We receive hundreds of letters 
from “Glascock ”’ enthusiasts: 

“The Baby - Jumper is indispensable 
and with Go-Cart attachment so light 
and easy running, far ahead of all other 
Go-Carts and baby carriages. My wife 
prefers the ‘Jumper’ to a $30 Bassin- 
nette.”"—W. L. Cooper, 37 Young St., 
Halifax, N. S., Can. 
Strong, light; affords delightful motion 
with frequent changes of position. Ad- 
justable. Endorsed by physicians. In- 
sist upon “* Glascock's’’— the Standard. 
Sold with or without Go-cart attachment. 
Buy of your dealer, if ae le, or write us. 
by E len D. Wade, 







30 days’ trial FREE. 
Write for “ The Twentieth Century Baby " 
this book M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Tells 


to-day. how to keep baby well. Sent free with our catalogue. 
GLascock Bros. Mrc. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind. 














Swedish Hair Powder 


For Oily Heads 
Makes the hair soft, clean and fluffy. 
Better than the best Shampoo. 


A good-size sample for 10c. For sale by druggists, hair- 
dressers and department stores. 60c. or $1.00a box. If your 
dealer can't supply you, send us his name, and we will sell 
the powder direct. “‘How to Have Handsome Hair" free. 


Results guaranteed or money refunded. 


WALDEYER & BETTS, #¥z.2n¢,Sea 


Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 























Lawn Fence 





Cheap as wood — We make all kinds of Lawn, 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue Free. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. 00., No, 901 No. Tenth St., Terre Haute. Ind, 


Athousand years of mistakes and then the 


NATURO 


the closet with a slant, the only sort of con- 
struction that is healthy, clean, comfort- 
able. The NATURO is the only improve- 
ment madein Water Closets since thestyle 
YOU know was conceived. Aren't youin- 
terested in knowing “‘Why?"’ Write for 
book 10. It tells in detail, with illustrations. 


THE NATURO CO., Salem, N.J. 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking. Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 


F. A.STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 

















I KEEP OLD FRIENDS AND ADD NEW ONES EVERY DAY. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. 


like our brush. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irreguiar tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


booklet, “* Tooth Truths.” 


Bristles 
















Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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When warm weather comes every 
housewife feels the need for cooling, 
appetizing drinks which are at the 
same time beneficial to the health. 


Welch's Grape Juice 


served either as a grape juice, or in a dozen 
appetizing combinations, is a perfect substi- 
tute for wine and all summer drinks. It is 
not only refreshing as a beverage, but it acts 
as a tonic for young and _ old. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 


Ask your druggist or your grocer for it. It is 
sold in quart or pint bottles. Trial dozen pints 
$3.00. Express paid east of Omaha. Booklet 
with delicious recipes for beverages and desserts 
made from Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample 
three-ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
Westfield, N. Y. 











| with her child. 








Ican make Ice Cream just | 
as wellasmy Mamma | 


package of Jell-O Ice Cream 
Powder in a quart of milk, pour 
it into the freezer and freeze. It only takes 15 
minutes and makes two quarts of the best Ice 
Cream I ever ate. It does not have to be cooked, 
sweetened, flavored, or have anything whatever 
added to it. Four kinds: Vanilla, Chocolate, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. If your grocer can- 
not supply you, send us 25c. for 2 packages. 

Beautifully illustrated recipe book issued 
April 15, 1905, free. Address 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Jell-O and Jell-O Ice Cream Powder received 
the highest award, Gold Medal, at St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

’ We invite you to visit our Exhibit 
at World’s Fair, Portland, Oregon. 









All I have to do is to dissolve a } 
















removed. No preparation of collar necessary. 





Easily attached without stitches and as easily 


If your dealer hasn't them, a set of six mailed for 15 cents. 
MAGEE ART CO.,-Mirs., 912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Shirts, etc. Send stamp for illustrat 


yarn). Give age or size required. 
Representatives wanted in every town. 





ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., Box 1124J, Springfield, Mass. 


Have you trouble in learning 
piano music by heart? Send 
re 4 for free particulars about a simple mechanical appliance 


MEMORIZING MUSI 


which will enormously assist you to memorize any piece. 


MAX LIEBICH 





Dainty Things for Babies 


Dresses, Caps, Bootees, Emb. Sacques, Alma 

catalog. 
Send 25c. (stamps) for two little sleeveless 

shirts for summer wear (knitted from soft cotton 


BERTHIER, QUEBEC 


THE MAYOR’S WIFE | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


the sound of her voice speaking to the old butler. I 
thought its tone more cheerful than before she went 


out. At all events, her face had a natural look 


when, after a few minutes’ delay, she came upstairs 
and stepped into the nursery — a room on the same 
floor as ‘mine, but nearer the stair-head. 

From what impulse did I put out my light? I 
think now, on looking back, that I hoped to catch a 
better glimpse of her tace when she came out again, 
and so be ina position to judge whether her anxiety 
or secret distress were in any special way connected 
But I forgot the child and any mo- 
tive of this kind which I may have had when Mrs. 
Packard did reappear, for simultaneously with her 
presence again in the hall there rang up from some 
place below a laugh, so loud and derisive, and of so 
threatening a tone, that Mrs. Packard reeled with 
the shock, and I myself gave evidences of surprise 
in spite of my pride and usual impassibility. 

ox 

This, had it been all, would not be worth the 
comment. But it was not all. Mrs. Packard did 
not recover from the shock as I expected her to. 
Her fine figure straightened itself, itis true, but only | 
to sink again lower and lower till she clung crouch- 
ing to the stair-rail at which she had caught for 
support, while her eyes moved till they met mine 
with that unseeing and glassy stare which speaks 
of a soul-piercing terror — not fear in any ordinary | 
sense, but terror which lays bare the soul and _ 
allows one to see into depths which -—— . 

But here my compassion drove me into action. 
Advancing quietly, I caught at her wrap, which was 
falling from her shoulders. She grasped my hand 
as I did so. 

‘Did you hear that laugh?’’ she _ panted. 
** Whose was it? Who is downstairs?’’ 

** Nixon let you in,’’? I suggested. ‘‘I do not’ 
know of there being any one else below.’’ 





**Would you—would you mind’’—how hard | 
she strove to show only the indignant curiosity | 


natural to the situation —‘‘ do you object, I mean, 


to going down and seeing?” 
** Not at all,’’ I cheerfully answered, glad enough | 


of this chance to settle my own doubts. 

The lights had not yet been put out in the halls, 
though I saw none in the drawing-room or library. 
Indeed, I ran upon Nixon coming from the latter, 
where he had evidently been attending to his duties 
of fastening windows and extinguishing lamps. 

‘* Mrs. Packard sent me down to see who laughed 
just now so loudly. Was it you?’’ I asked him. 

‘*No, miss. I didn’t laugh. There was nothing 
to laugh at,’”’ he replied. 

** You heard the laugh ? 
somewhere here. 
heard it plainly.” 


His face twitched —a habit of his when under | 
excitement, as I have since learned—as with a 


shrug of his old shoulders he curtly answered: 

** You were listening; I was not. 
laughed down here I didn’t hear ’em.”’ 

Confident that he was lying I turned quietly 
away and proceeded down the hall toward Mayor 
Packard’s study. 

‘*T wish to speak to the Mayor,” I explained. 

‘He is not there.’’ The man had eagerly fol- 
lowed me. ‘* He has not come home yet, miss.’’ 

** But the gas is burning brightly inside and the 
door is ajar. Some one is there.’’ 

**Tt is Mr. Steele. He came in an hour ago. 
He often works here till after midnight.’’ 


ox 
I had heard what I wanted to know, but being by 


| this time at the very threshold of the door I could 


not forbear giving the latter a slight push so as to 
catch a momentary glimpse of the man he spoke of. 

He was sitting at his post, and as he neither 
looked up nor stirred at my intrusion I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity for observing again the clearly- 
cut profile which had roused my admiration earlier 
in the day. 

Certainly, seen as 1 saw it now, in the concen- 


trated glow of a lamp shaded from every other | 


corner of the room, it was a face well worth looking 
at. Smooth-shaven, with every harmonious line 
open to view, it struck the eye with the force and 
beauty of acameo. Its effect upon the observer was 
instantaneous, but the heart was not warmed nor 
the imagination awakened by it. Notwithstanding 
the perfection of the features, possibly because ot 
this perfection, the whole countenance had a cold 
look, as cold as the sculpture it suggested, and 


while incomparable in pure physical attraction, | 


lacked the indetinable something which gave life 
and meaning to such faces as Mayor Packard’s, for 
instance. Yet it was not devoid of expression nor 
did it failto possess a meaning of its own. Indeed, 
it was the meaning in it which held me enchained. 


Abstracted as the man appeared to be, even to the 


point of not perceiving my intruding figure in the 
open doorway, the thoughts which held him were 
not common thoughts, nor were they such as could 
be easily read even by an accustomed eye in a pass- 
ing moment. 
he was equally inscrutable, and being assured of 
this I softly withdrew, not finding any excuse for 
breaking in upon a man so occupied. 

The butler stood awaiting me not three feet from 
the door. But taking a lesson from the gentleman 


| I had just left I ignored his presence completely, 


and, tripping lightly upstairs, found Mrs. Packard 
awaiting me at the head of the first flight instead of 


| the second. 


| 


| Her fears, or whatever it was which moved her, 
| had not diminished in myabsence. She stood erect, 
| but it was by the help of her grasp on the banisters. 
There was mortal apprehension in her eyes and a 
passion of inquiry in her whole attitude which I was 
glad her husband was not there to see. 

T made haste to answer that inquiry by immedi- 
ately observing: 

*‘ITsaw Nixon. He was just coming out of the 
library. He says that he heard no laugh. The 
only other person I came upon downstairs was Mr. 
Steele. He was busy over some papers and I did 
not like to interrupt him; but he did not look as if 
that laugh had come from him.’’ 

* Thank you.’’ 

The words were hoarsely uttered and the tone was 
unnatural, though she tried to carry it off with an 
ber room. I admired her self-control, for it was 
her present bearing with the cringing attitude she 
had assumed a few minutes before, when, without 
warning or any premonitory sound, all that beauty 
and pride and splendor collapsed before my eyes, 
and she fell at my feet, stricken and senseless. 
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It seemed to come from | 
I was on the third floor and I 


If any one | 
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A Big Thing in the House 


It's a big thing to get rid of half 


the 


wash-day work and expense. 


It’s a Big Thing 
to do away with the disgusting suds-steam through the 


house.; and to have sweet beautiful thoroughly purified 
clothes without boiling or scalding. 


It’s a Big Thing 
to know that Fels-Naptha soap does what nothing else will do; takes out dirt, 


grease, grime and stains with cold or lukewarm water, and without hurting the 
most delicate fabric; simply dissolves the grease and dirt and takes them out. 


It’s a Big Thing 
to have Fels-Naptha soap wash everything from the grimiest overalls to the 
daintiest silks and ribbons; clean your dishes, silver and glassware so they 
shine and glisten; and your tiles, tubs and oil-cloths— without hurting the 
varnish finish ; and to do it all like magic in half the usual time. 


Its a Big Thing 


to be sensible ; to drop a wrong old way when you learn of something better, 


and give a reasonable proposition a fair trial. 


And it’s only a /itt/e thing to 


write to us fora free sample of Fels-Naptha soap if your grocer hasn’t it; 
and prove the truth by following the easy directions on the wrapper. 


Fels-Naptha 


Philadelphia 

















Much handsomer than any sphinx, | 











Heels of New Rubber 


HAVE THAT SPRINGY NATURE 


which makes walking healthful and delightful. A prom- 
inent scientist is quoted as saying “that the average 
man, weighing 150 lIbs., assuming that he walks three 
miles daily, lifts 1,188,000 Ibs."" Don't you realize the 
necessity of cushioning your heels with New Rubber? 
They absorb the jar on the spine at each step. If you 
don't say “ O'Sullivan” when you order, you may re- 
ceive lifeless heels of old rubber. O'Sullivan’s cost 50 cents 
attached, no more than the not-half-so-good imitations. 
If dealers can't supply, send 35 cts. with diagram of 
heel to the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
































































indifferent gesture and a quick movement toward | 


self-control, and was contrasting the stateliness of | 







tels, sent free. 


The 
natural 
beauty of rare 
woods, the chaste 
designs, the ex- 
treme care in con- 
struction that char- 
acterize Royal 
Mantels, and the 
great saving made 

y direct purchase 
from the factory 
are points fully ex- 
plained in the *‘Ad- 
vance Courier”— 
» our elaborate 
treatise on Man- 





WHITE MANTEL 
TILE OO. 
621 Gay St. 

Knoxville. 





(LEARN TO SWIM) 


BY ONE TRIAL 






Price 25c _ — _ 
and 35c —_ = 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 
AYVAD MANUPACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


Bust and Hips 


Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual “trying on method,”’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


‘‘THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM’’ 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime. 
FREE Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
30 West 32d Street, Dept. L, New York 




















Your Best Waist 


or any waist will fit better, have fewer 
wrinkles and puckers if fastened with 


PEET’S uviseu EYES 


the eves with triangle ends. Invisible when fast- 
- ened. Pull straight. Cannot stretch or 
tear off. Sold inall stores or by mail. 
Black or white. 2 doz. Eyes S5c— 
with Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only 
in envelopes. Look for trade 
mark. PERT BROS. 


pt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








HAIR GOODS 


Perfect For Ladies 
Fitting WIGS and Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
| 70 State Street Chicago 








THE BEST DOLLAR 


It has eight ribs instead of seven to make 
it very strong and give it faultless shape. 





YOUR DOLLAR BACK if the M.B. umbrella does not STAY fast black and rainproot 
or proves faulty in material and workmanship. Every M. B. has this guarantee stam: 


ped on it. 


UMBRELLA “*M. B. Umbrellas Guaranteed by the Makers, Miller Bros. & Co., New York.” Take no 
r other. For sale everywhere at $1.00. If youcannot get the M. B., send your dealer's name 
MADE is the * @ and One Dollar to us and we will supply the umbrella. Menti hether for man or woman. 





MILLER BROTHERS & COMPANY, 47 Lispenard Street, New York 
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“UNIVERSAL 
FOOD CHOPPER 


does 
away 
with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 
bowl, chops all 

kinds of food, 
. coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 
m easily 


w 









“T couldn't 
keep 

house 

without it.” 





Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Cook Book No. 4 Free—To any lady 
sending in the names of two friends 
who should have a Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


47 Every 


Point 
Sweet 


Constant, 
complete 
circulation 
of fresh, dry, 
cold air pre- 
vents germs 
and all im- 
purity; gives 
highest san- 
itary quality 
to the 














Opal Glass inside. 
Case — Golden Quartered Oak. 


Imperial 


“Odorless” 
Refrigerator 


Only refrigerator in which milk and butter 
may be placed with food with odors with- 
out being affected by them — proof of per- 
fect ventilation. Used by leading culinary 
experts and in homes where exquisite 
purity is valued. Lined with Opal Plate 
Glass — dazzling white, hard, smooth and 
dainty‘as fine china. 
Write for catalogue F. FREE. 
Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he hasn't them, order 
direct from us. 


\ Keyser Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. } 


FOR WEARY NO MORE 
Bottles 
UP AT NIGHT 











Keeps the Bottles hot all 
night for Baby. 


Does away 
with midnight cooking by lamps, 
oil stoves, etc. Ensures a full night's 
rest. Invaluable while 
Traveling. 

You can now take the baby with 
you anywhere. A simple idea, but 
worth a king's ransom to tired 
parents. Made of best quality 
Para rubber. Sold by druggists 
or sent direct, all charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of $2.00. Address 

BOr?rLEHOT BAG Co., No. 4 Hudson St., New York 


DO NOT 


STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York City, heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 
Summer Session, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S.JOHNSTON, 


Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








| but this beast was a steeple. 
| whinnied, puzzled; 


| WHEN JULIANA RODE 
TRUMPETER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
name given to you if not for just such an emergency 
as this?” 

** Dey all gone to de hunt, yessum. Stable-boys 
an’ all.’”’ Uncle Jesse, Colonel Nelson’s old butler, 
a mild little negro in pop-eyed spectacles and green 
livery, considered her with a sympathetic gaze. 
** Ef dis ain’ de bigges’ shame I ever see! An’ here 
you’s goin’ lose de whole hunt, jes’ ’cause dat ole 
fool hoss gotter scrape his shin firs’ pop outer de 
box! No, honey, dey ain’t anurr hoss lef’ in all 
Chevy Chase. Not lessn’ you 
Trumpeter.” 

** Trumpeter ? ”’ 

** He b’longs to de Jedge. Jedge Pegram. 
brung him out here for stay all summer. 
to de big stable now.’’ 

** Trumpeter! Why, that’s the very horse Justice 

. Pegram offered me this morning. Oh, Uncle Jesse! 
I do believe I’ll try him! Can’t you help me saddle 
him? Come, quick!’’ 

** I do’ know nuffin ’bout his paces,’”’ said Uncle 
Jesse doubtfully. He dived cautiously into the 
stall and backed out, leading a great, golden sorrel. 
‘**Han’some? Dey ain’ no horse in de whole 
Districk of Columby what kin hol’ a candle to ’im. 
Ya’as, Missy, he is tolerbul tall, I know dat; but 
you kin boost you’se’f on ef I fotch you de china- 
closet steps. Dar, now!”’ 

Juliana fumbled dizzily for the stirrup. ‘* Tolerbul 
tall,’’ indeed! Molasses had beena meeting-house; 

Trumpeter pawed and 
his great head swung from side 
to side with a sweep of heavy mane, a flare of fret- 
ting nostril. His vast bulk quivered, tense, at the 
touch of her knee. Juliana dimpled. Decidedly, 
Trumpeter had never pulled a milk-wagon! 


ox 


** Go right down dis yere road — de one what leads 
past de Zoo Park,’’ commanded Uncle Jesse. 
** Mos’ like you’ll meet ’um right at de turn; de 
Colonel, he done tole me dat’s de firs’ swing in de 
run. Lor’, no, honey, you don’t -want no switch. 


He 
He’s over 


| Good luck! ”’ 


‘* Come, Trumpeter!’’ 

Trumpeter sprang to the touch of her hand. 
With three long-reaching strides he had crossed the 
lot; with a crouch and a jerk he was over the five- 
foot hedge. The sky opened—shut. The earth 
reeled. But Juliana opened her eyes to find herself 
alive. 

** Gracious goodness! ”’ 

Trumpeter was taking the driveway at a rocketing 
gallop. Juliana lifted her face from his mane, then 
dropped it again with a gasp. Trees and hedges 
swirled past, a blinding ribbon of green: the wind 
beat in torrents against her face. At the end of the 
drive towered huge wrought-iron gates, a cruel bar- 
rier of arch and spike. Juliana dragged at the 
bridle with panic strength. If Trumpeter dared! 

Trumpeter dared. There was a sickening heave; 
the great horse lifted like a ball and came down on 
the farther side with a thud that sent Juliana’s heart 
into her throat. And then 

**Tt all reminded me of when Jerry and I used to 
make parachutes out of the family umbrellas and fly 
off the porch roof. There was the same skimming, 
gliddery feel, and the same awful thump, whenever 
Trumpeter let go. On my word, Cousin Caroline, 
1 know now exactly how a fly clings to the ceiling. 
I stuck to my saddle in just the same way. I sim- 
plyadhered. Once Trumpeter sat down and rocked 
back and forth with me till my cap fell off backward, 








and I could feel the pins sliding out of imy hair. 
But most of the time he took equestrian poses, 
while I dug my fingers into his mane and thought 
how dreadfully it would spoil your house-party when 
I was brought home. Our being Presbyterians was 
one great comfort, though. I just clutched the truth 


| that this was all foreordained, and that events would 


work out to their predestined end, no matter whether 
I pounded Trumpeter or wept on his shoulder, and 


| I clung to it as tight as I clung to the pommel. 


And we went whizzing on, and the fences and trees 
and hills slid by, all glittery round the edges, as if 
we were sitting in the middle of a cyclorama that 
was going too fast. Now and then the cyclorama 
jolted; that was when Trumpeter tooka fence. But 
for the most part it just rushed on and on and on. 
And I rode the whirlwind and controlled the storm.’’ 


ox 


Around the turn in the road swept a stream of 
leaping brown bodies, a deafening clamor of yells. 
Juliana set her teeth. So, instead of following the 
hunt, she had doubled on its track and was facing it 
instead! ‘Trumpeter would trample through those 
soft, defenseless bodies like a runaway locomotive. 
Oh, the poor dogs! She shut her eyes, death-sick. 

Trumpeter stopped short, frozen in the road. 
The dogs raged past him, baying wildly: he did not 
move till the last frantic puppy had butted madly 
between his statuesque legs. Then he wheeled and 
followed; and his speed was the speed of a flame. 

Near the National Park entrance the pack crossed 
a new scent—a puzzling whiff from the Animal 
House beyond. They hesitated but a moment, then 
fled away on the right trail—aljl save one conse- 
quential damsel, Cassandra, whose aim in life was 
to do the ‘‘ other thing.’’ With a gleeful yelp she 
rolled free of the pack and scrambled cat-fashion 
over the low hedge; and as if smitten by the same 
idiotic frenzy, Trumpeter swerved in his tracks and 
stormed after. 

** Now he’s changing feet!’’ Juliana groaned 
aloud. ‘* Heavens, he must have at least sixteen! 
Oh, Trumpeter, Trumpeter! Don’t!’’ 

Trumpeter heeded her frantic tugs as little as the 
fall of an apple-blossom on his burnished shoulder. 
With one exultant leap he spanned the wall: then 
down the steep slope he fled at a lunging gallop, the 
velvet sod flying from his feet, Cassandra shrieking 
joyously ahead. Crash! A standing leap took him 
over the paling of the antelopecorral. There wasa 
wild scurry of tiny hoofs,a chorus of panic-stricken 
bleats. In another breath he had soared across the 
farther paling and had lit with a splintering clamor 
in a highly scientific cold-frame. Juliana giggled 
weakly at sight of the palsied gardener as he reeled 
back into a tulip bed. Against a swaying back- 
ground of blue sky and silvery spring woodland she 
was aware of a mad troop bearing down from every 
side, imploring, beseeching, gesticulating: men 
with brooms and elephant prongs and feeding- 
troughs; men with wild faces and strange oaths. 
Ah-h! For one incredible instant Trumpeter 
stopped, throbbing; then, even as Juliana opened 
her mouth to scream, he gathered himself together, 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 49 





take de Jedge’s | 
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Musical a 


A Whispered Thought 
My Mercedes 
Southern Smiles 


SENT ON TRIAL PREPAID 


If you are not delighted after trying them on your piano, return | 


to us in the same condition as received, and your money will be 
immediately refunded. 


A few bars from ‘‘A Whispered Thought."" Try It On Your Piano | 





If you have any of the above, we will gladly substitute any of the 
following latest popular pieces. If you prefer, select any three 
mentioned in this advertisement, or we will send you any one for 

N 


INSTRUMENTAL 
A Whispered Thought 

(Novelette) 
Southern Smiles 

March and Two-Step 
Gallant Hear 

March and Two-Step 
Fraternity Bell 

March and Two-Step 

altzes 


VOCAL 
My Mercedes 


I Wait Alone For You 
Southern Smiles 
My Faith In Thee 


(Sacred) Hermosa 
My Cleo Lady 
My Cleo Lady Schottische 


Send 2c Stomp for Sample Pages of the LATEST | 


MUSICAL HI Our publications are the most popular 
issued. They delight every lover of music. Our imprint is on 
the greatest successes of the day. Address Dept. B 


THE J.W. jEsKIne’ SONS MUSIC COMPANY | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ACO protector 


Fills a Long-Felt Want 


What the “Apron is to the 
Skirt’’ the **Maco is to the 
Waist.’’ No more pinning on 
of paper cuffs or bibs. New and 
practical. A combination of a 
pair of sleeves and front pieee, 
as shown in the cut. Can be 
slipped on or off in a second. 
Worn all the year around. 
Saves its cost in one week's 
laundry bill and your waist 
always looks fresh. 
Housewives, salesladies, 
bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, artists or students 
should wear the ‘Maco.” 
Mace in white, black and 
figured lawn, blue striped 
gingham and black sateen, 
50c. Dark and light prints, 
25c. ‘Made in Three Sizes: Small, Medium and Lar Large. 
If your merchant does not keep them, send his name and50or 
Be. andS cents postage, and we will forward a“ Maco Pro- 
tector” postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


M, ALSHULER COMPANY, Dept. A, Waukegan, Ill. 
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The best ambition is pride 
in a bright attractive home. 


Simpson’s Gobelin 
Art Draperies 


give home an artistic daintiness that any woman 
can be proud of. 

All the best liked materials: Taffetas, Cre- 
tonnes, Silkalines, Satines, Burlaps and Corded 
Tapestries, in wide variety of pleasing patterns 
and Plain Art Shades. 


As good as imported at 
one-third the cost. 
Ask leading stores for samples. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Sole Makers 
Philadelphia 





















DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


CONSAPICO 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 125, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





“LORRAINE 
ION A” 


is the softest, prettiest and 
best wearing Scotch wool 
flannel in this market. 
Made 29 inches wide and 
sold everywhere at 40Cc. 
a yard. 

A postal-card request wiil 


bring you free samples if 
you mention dealer's name. 


LORRAINE MFG. CO., 
Box 692, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Look for name on selvage of 
every yard. 











Hand-woven by Mexicans of the 400 
from palm fiber. Double weave, dura- 
» ble and light weight, with colored 
. designin brim. Retails at $1.00, 
. sent post-paid for 40c to intro- 
\\ duce our large stocks of Indian 
4 goods, Mexican drawnwork, 
etc. Same hat plain, 30c ; beth 
for 66c. Large, medium and 
small, 40-pageCat. 4c, /ree with orders. 
The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 63H, Mesilla Park, N. M. 






















Bi-Ped Tack Puller 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for matting 
tacks. Simply change the feet to pull either. A 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroying 
them. Saves the matting and carpet. Made 
of the finest grade of steel, there's noth- 
ing to break or get out of 
order. Any one can see 
ata glance what a household 
convenience itis. For sale 
everywhere. Price 25c. 
GENERAL SPECIALTY CO. 
501 Harrison Building, 








STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 
sent Free to any address. 


Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
WIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., it, Mich, 








Quick washer. Frank Siddalls Soap washes 
clothes one-half quicker than common soap. No 
boiling. No scalding necessary with this soap. 
Try it next washday. Get it of grocers, department 
stores, and mail-order houses. 


SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 





“‘BATHASWEET’ 


A PERFUMED LUXURY FOR THE BATH 


BETTER THAN TOILET WATER 


SOFTENS —PLENTY 
Makes the Bath Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating 
HARD WATER 25 cents to us, if your store hasn't it. IN EACH BOX 
INSTANTLY BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO., 343 Broadway, NEW YORK FOR 25 BATHS 
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When you 
Cook with 


( WEAREVER 


S22 


NRO VTS OLY, 
| WARE 


ods 








O hap-hazard results in the 
N cooking; no metallic poison- 
ing from copper, brass or 
plated ware; no enamel to peel off 


in spots and durn the food just as 
it’s done to a turn. 


Aluminum Ware 


does not corrode nor become rusty. It is as 
near ‘udestructible as anything in regular 
daily use can be. 


@ Send 25c and we will forward, carriage 
paid, a 1 pint sauce pan, made of our Wear- 
ever Aluminum, for you to try. 


@ It is susceptible of a very high polish, 
and utensils made of this metal in sufficient 
weight to insure the proper degree of 
strength last a life-time. It is no unusual 
thing, nowadays, to see bright, shining 
cooking pans in seme kitchens that look 
as if they had been bought the day before, 
but have been in regular daily service eigh? 
years, The same thing in other wares 
would—well, you know just about how they 
woitld look if, indeed, they were to be found 
at all about the place. 


@ The idea that A/uminum, being one of 
the newer metals, is at first costly, has dis- 
suaded many //rifty housewives from con- 
sidering it as practicable in their kitchen 
equipment. But, A/uminum Ware is not 
expensive —not even at the first cost. And 
when the length of time it lasts is consid- 
ered —and clean, sanitary all the time —it 
is by far the cheapest ware one can use in 
cooking. 


@ Even heat is necessary to perfect cook- 
ery. Aluminum so absorbs and holds heat 
that it produces even heat, and hence the 


best results in the cookin, WEAREVER 


of foods that contain mil 
.U. Ca, 


and eggs. It regulates the 

temperature of the cookery 

and the “¢emper”’ of the is 

cook, A.C 

@ Don’t trust to “pot Fat 

weal but be yy ha! your = 

dinner by using uminum 

Ware — always. TRADE MARK 

ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Box H, Pittsburg, Pa. 








An Argument in pieced 
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These eight convincing arguments 
are the gist of the story of the famous 


OSTERMOOR * 5 
MATTRESS « 


If you need a mattress, how can you 
refuse to xy an OSTERMOOR, when you 
can have it on 30 nights’ free trial — 
money refunded if not satisfied? 


SEND FOR 136-PAGE BOOK 


mailed free on postal card request. It gives details and 
shows the true nature of the Aazry mattress as well as the 
OSTERMOOR. Mattresses 
shipped by express, pre- 
paid, same day check is 
received. Beware of im- 
itations sold by dealers 
—our trade mark and 
name on the genuine. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 
117 Elizabeth St., 
New York. 


Canadian Agency: The 
Ideal Bedding Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 25 Ibs.,$8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs.,11.70 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
4 ft. 6in. wide, 45 Ibs.,15.00 

All 6 ft. 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 

In two parts 50c. extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 
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WHEN JULIANA RODE | 
TRUMPETER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


one splendid coil of steel, and took the fence into 
the buffalo park with the lift of a breaking spring. 

‘* There was a story in one of Jerry’s old maga- 
zines about a boy who was caught in a buffalo 
stampede and saved himself by jumping from back 
to back, like Eliza crossing the ice, till he reached 
the edge of the herd, when he dropped off safely,’’ 
said Juliana later. ‘‘ For a moment I thought I’d 
try that myself. But Trumpeter didn’t give me 
time. He cut through that galloping herd like a 
pair of scissors. The next thing I knew we were 
bearing straight down onthe Animal House. Then 
I shut my eyes in good earnest, and I kept them 
shut. For I knew that my hour was come.’’ 

The doors to the Animal House stood wide open: 
Cassandra, drunk with joy, bolted in between the 
legs of the paralyzed guard. Trumpeter followed; 
taught in that breath by the knowledge of her peril, 
Juliana lay flat on his heaving neck as the lintel 
scraped her shoulder. But the doorway was high 
and wide; she opened her eyes to find the breath yet 
in her. 

There rose a roar of rage and panic that fairly 
shook the roof. Juno, the big lioness, cast herself 


| against the bars with a shriek; the panthers in the 


cage opposite set up a yell that drowned the 
screams of the monkeys and the profane conimands 
of the head keeper alike. Trumpeter, stricken with 
ghastly terror at this nightmare vision, stood poised 
and glaring, twitching in every muscle: then, with 
one wild neigh, he dashed for the door again. But 
Juliana’s foot was out of thestirrup. Asthe frantic 
horse plunged through the arch she dropped the rein: 
and down she rolled at the keeper’s feet. 


ox 


The man snatched her up with a groan of horror 
and pity. Juliana pushed him back, and steadied 
herself against the wall. It took herscarcely a mo- 
ment to gain her bearings. She was bruised and 
dizzy; her hat was gone, her hair was streaming; 
her exquisite new white habit was split from hem to 
knee and spattered with mud and foam. But there 
were no bones broken; and, best of all, the hunt was 
not in sight — not yet. 

** Can you lend me a pin?” she demanded of the 
head keeper, who clung to Juno’s cage, his mouth 
fairly fallen open. 

‘* A pin, do ye say? I’d think ye’d be askin’ for 
the loan iv an ambylance,’”’ he answered weakly. 
‘* The saints be good to us, but ye were no betther 
thin a dead woman wan breath since. A pin, is it? 
Sure here’s me scarfpin, an’ I wisht it was rubies 
an’ di’monds. Fer ye’re made iv courage, an’ belted 
together wid pluck!’’ 

Juliana brushed the straws from her habit, and 
wedged her hair into a tight coil with the two combs 
that had escaped the wreck. She pinned up the 
long rent, so that its line was concealed beneath the 
plaits; she straightened her cravat, and fastened 
her gloves. Then she strolled out on the terrace, 
her heart beating a double tattoo, and her knees 
trembling, but composed and gay in aspect as an 
ivory figurine. 

A pale and shaken M. F. H., followed by three 
haggard men in pink, galloped up the driveway and 
flung himself off his horse. 

** What did happen? And you’renothurt? My 
dear, dear girl!’’ The Justice clutched her two 
hands inacoldandtremulousgrip. ‘* You changed 
mounts, and took Trumpeter? Trumpeter!’ My 
child, why on earth didn’t he kill you? Nobody 
but his groom has ridden him yet. It’s only two 
weeks since he came over. He’s raw Irish, and 
wild as a badger.’’ 

** You red Indian! Just you wait till Cousin 
Caroline sees you! Maybe you won’t catch it!’’ 
But Jerry’s arm tightened around her absurdly, and 
Jerry’s voice shook with preposterous quavers. 
** Spoiling your clothes, and breaking up the men- 
agerie, and scaring everybody blue ——’’ 


ox 


‘*It’s the most amazing thing that you weren’t 
both maimed, at the least.’’ The Honorable 
Roland shook her hands with all his might: the red 
was coming back into his round cheeks. He swept 
Juliana with eager, questioning eyes. ‘* You don’t 
realize what a horrible risk it meant, Miss Juliana. 
Think, if he had fallen with you!”’ 

** Hedidn’t,’’ murmured Juliana. Hereyes were 
soft stars; yet they brimmed with a question of their 
own. ‘* If he had ——’”’ 

**Tf he had, it might have broken his leg.’’ He 
turned and looked anxiously about. ‘* And as it is, 
there’s no telling what you may have done to him. 
Where is he now?”’ 

** He went on ahead,”’ said Juliananonchalantly. 
She glanced down the slope. Three guards were 
struggling to drag ‘Trumpeter out of the lily pond 
to the tune of much splashing and vehement lan- 
guage. Finally Trumpeter gained the bank, where 
he stood dripping and trembling, garlanded with 
lily stems and water-weed like Poseidon’s steed. 

**Get some clean straw and rub him down as 
quick as you can,” said the Honorable Roland, 
advancing with brisk authority. ‘ Better look him 
allover very carefully. He’s too valuable a beast to 
run any chances. Upon my word, look at those 
knees! What a pity!’’ He stooped and rubbed 











MATSURI TEA 
Iced Punch 


This delightful beverage is now 

very popular, and is served at 

card parties, afternoon teas, 
receptions, etc. 


Recipe will be sent free to any- 
one sending name and address to 


MATSURI TEA COMPANY 
35 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 


* Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards,50c. Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 938 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















WEDDING CARDS 


Invitations, Announcements, etc. [atest styles, 
hest gay. Samples 2c. High grade Visiting Cards. 
The Eutabrook Press, 13 mn ton. 





| them tenderly. Three deep red scratches marked 
| where Trumpeter had taken the antelope inclosure. 
**If you’d just lifted the least bit when he went 
over, Miss Juliana, he would have come through 
without turning a hair. But I can show you all 
that to-morrow, when we begin our lessons. You'll 
make a splendid rider in no time.’’ He bent to the 
injured knee again, and tied it up carefully with 
strips of handkerchief. ‘‘ Poor old Trumpeter! 
Too bad!” 

Juliana’s lip curled softly. Her lashes brushed 
hercheeks. A line froman old song drifted through 
her mind, and smote her wavering mood to crystal: 
“Something better than his dog—a little dearer 

than his horse——’”’ 

** Really, Mr. Buxton-Brice, I—I hardly think 
I’ll take any more lessons. You know even a little 
experience goes so far in riding, and — and in other 
things, too. No. Thank you, so much. I really 
couldn’t think of it.’’ She smiled back serenely at 
him as he scrambled to his feet, red, protesting, 
too guilelessly stupid to see how utter, how unfor- 
givable a blunderer he had been. 
|  ** But you uught to learn! You promised! And 
you’ll ruin any horse you ride till you do, Miss 
Juliana. It’s a downright shame!”’ 

Juliana’s eyes began to dance. 

**T know. I'll have to learn better, of course. 
But I'll wait a while, till—till Somebody else has 
time to teach me.’’ 

































DUPLEX 
CURTAINS 


An Artloom mercer- 
ized novelty of finest 
Egyptian varn; beau- 
tiful creations of silky 
richness and softness. 
Each side a different 
color effect. If used ina 
doorway between two rooms, 
the one side will harmonize 
with the colorings of the one 
room while the reverse side 
gives the artistic finish to 
the furnishings of the other 
room. Made fifty inches wide, 
three yards long, with silk cord 
or heavy tassels on the th.ow 
over. They can be had in red : 
_Teverse green, olive reverse rose, w 
nile reverse hunters green, dark red dS 
reverse olive, nile 
reverse rose, 
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$6.50 per pair. 














TeaDt Maan Recstragy 
are the triumph of tapestry making. They appeal to every- 
body with a taste for home decoration and beauty. The wide 
range for selection enables you to find any individual effect 
desired , for any room in your home, in curtains, couch covers 


or table covers. Insist on seeing this label. It appears on 
every genuine Artioom production, 





























This label is the 
mark of character, fine- 
ness of texture, trueness 
of design and color — 
with the wearing quali- 
ties for which the Art- 
loom brand is famous. 
















Write, giving the name of your dry goods dealer or department 
store, for Style Book “* H,"’ printed in colors, with Artloom suggestions 
for every room in the house. Mailed free on request. Or cut out this 
coupon and enclose with ten cents and YOUR D. R'S NAME, and 
we will send you a plush velour square, in red or green, that can be used 
for centre piece or mounted for pillow top. It would cost fifty cents in 
any store and they are made exclusively by us. 33 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 























| ies FRANK 
| Sea — S 
Article Will Do 
| be son a Wash 
Heat in 2 Hours 
ss ’ 7 i _ or Money 
The first piece OF It. Any 





Children acquire a love for good music 
with their five-finger exercises, if early 


A Life Devoted to Soapmaking. 
One million families use Frank Siddall’s Soap, and save 





eight hours every wash day. Why don’t you? 
PRANK SIDDALL’S SOAP is the quickest washing soap 
on the market -OR MONEY BACK. 


Makes the clothes clean, sweet and white without toil- 
ing or scalding —OR MONEY BACK. 


Never makes the hands sore—OR MONEY BACK. 


Will not fade colored goods nor shrink flannels, and is a 
lect soap for washing blankets or lace curtains —OR 
ONEY BACK. 


Towels, stockings, baby wear and underclothes can be 
washed perfectly clean in a bucket, and it can be used in 
very hot water or in cold water — OR MONEY BACK. 


Sold by grocers and department stores. 
For any information, write to 


piano. Full, singing clarity of tone, un- 

. “e ~t} 29 ; FRANK SIDDALL’S SOAP CO., 
changed by practice,” makes this Philadelphia. 
instrument a most satisfactory choice Y 
where the refinement of a child’s ear 
and the gratification of cultivated taste, 


are considered. 


steps are made with a 
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Illustrated catalogue upon request* 


No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you toowna Packard. 
Time payments if desired. Write us. 


| 
| 

The Packard Company, Dept. a, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
CANITARY (OFFEE JYTAKER. Spy 
J 


, 100% Profit SIGHT 
| Sales Agents Wanted 


everywhere. Men or women tosell house- 
wives, Hotels, Restaurants and dealers. 

Great for with family trade. 
» Exclusive territory. Pure Aluminum, 

¥ never rusts or taints —lasts a lifetime. 
Good coffee without egg or sack — uniform 
flavor by removal of grounds. Fits Any Pot. 
12 cup size, 75c; 8cup, 50c; 4 cup, 35c. Agents’ 
outfit of all three, $1 prepaid, and liberal prop- 
osition. Money back if not suited. 


onsin Mfg. Co., Dept. 42, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Digests 


« Poroena 


SUMMER FOOD FOR DELICATE STOMACHS 


Taro-ena is easier to digest and more nutritious than any other food. See Govern- 
ment analysis in 32-page illustrated book on Taro-ena and taro cultivation in Hawaii. 
Mailed free on request. Taro-ena digests itself by its own natural digestant; contains 
nothing indigestible— no sugar or waste—hence is the best Hot Weather food for Infants, 
Motheis, Invalids and all with delicate digestion. It calms digestive irritation, nour- 
ishes, induces recuperative sleep, produces strong bone and muscle. Taro-ena is pure, 
delicious, unsweetened, cooked Hawaiian taro— nothing added, nothing taken away. 

SEND 10c FOR LARGE TRIAL SIZE 

Any druggist, if accommodating, can easily and quickly get Taro-ena. Make him 
get it for you. 12-0z. size 50c; 26-0z. size $1.00; 90-0z. size $3.00. Delivered by mail. 
A beautiful Photogravure, 8x29 (unprinted), of “* Diamond Head,” famous lava moun- 
tain, Hawaii, mailed FREE for ‘‘ Crest" from top of 50c, $1.00 or $3.00 Taro-ena box. & 

Address TARO FOOD COMPANY, Box L, Danbury, Conn., Agents 




















HAVE equipped thousands of earnest 

women now in successful practice, endorsed 
by physicians and patients, and earning $12 to 
$30 weekly. We teach this profession by corre- 
spondence. 

An interesting booklet that will make clear to 
you the aims and methods which have made the 
Chautauqua School pre-eminent in its field will 
be gladly mailed at your request. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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easiest and 


quickest freezing 
apparatus ever in- 
vented is the 


TRIPLE MOTION 
White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


You cannot help making deli- 
cious ice cream and other frozen 
dainties with this freezer, as its 
marvelous triple motion beats the 
cream three times as much as the 
ordinary freezer and makes it 
finer, smoother, richer and more 
mellow, and freezes it in half the 
lime. Write to-day for a copy of 
our new and beautiful little book 


‘¢Frozen Dainties.’’ 


It will be sent you free. It is well 
illustrated and tells all about the 
White Mountain Freezer and gives 
50 receipts of good things that 
can be madeinit. Write to-day. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO., 
Dept. F 
NASHUA, 
N. H. 


No More Soggy Pie Crust 

















If your pies are baked in 


Paprus Pie Plates 


The under crust will be as light and flaky as the upper crust. 
The reason is because Paprus Pie Plates are made of pure wood 
pulp. They are porous and, therefore, absorbent, and in baking 
they take from the bottom crust all the surplus grease, making the 
crust crisp and, therefore, both healthier and more palatable. You 
may safely eat pies, tarts and turnovers as often as you wish if you 
bake them in Paprus Pie Plates. Paprus Pie Plates are absolutely 
clean. They are made of nothing but the wood pulp and pure 
mountain spring water. The old-fashioned tin and crockery plates 
have to be washed. You use the Paprus Pie Plates but once, and 
in every case you get a perfect pie. 


OUR SPECIAL MAIL OFFER 


Send one dollar, and we will send you, securely packed, express 
prepaid to any address, one hundred Paprus Pie Plates. The pie 
plates are in four sizes —six, seven, eight and nine inches. The 

nine-inch size is of the regular pie plate pattern and 
also in the deep style for berry pies. Try these plates 
on your pies. If the first batch do not make better pies 
than you have ever made in any other kind of a pie 
plate, send back what are left, and we will refund 
your money. We expect to sell Paprus Pie Plates 
through all dealers as soon as possible, but meanwhile we want 
the judgment of just as many American housewives as possible. 


CHARLES D. BROWN & COMPANY 
154, 156, 158 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


Stern & 
Clever Saalberg Co. 
Booklet Free! M’f'rs. N. Y. 





The 


BOOK FREE 


Our 1905 Catalog of Split Hickory Vehi- 
cles is the most complete, interesting and 
valuable vehicle catalog ever pub- 
lished. Cover in six colors; 192 
pages. Gives details of our won- 
derful selling system on 30 
Days Free Use Plan. Your 
name ona postal card will bring 
the “‘ Split Hickory *’ Catalog. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H.C. Phelps, Pres.) 
Station 276, Cincinnati, Ohio 









TWO VIOLINS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


money which would have been spent on me shall be 
devoted to his musical education. Are you willing ?”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


T WAS a clear fall day—the Friday of the first 

Symphony rehearsal — and early in the afternoon 
two people walked together toward the Music Hall. 

The slender, dark-eyed youth carried a violin 
case, and an eager red spot burned on each cheek. 
The young woman at his side looked up at him 
proudly now and then. 

** This is a great day for me, Gustav,”’ she said. 
‘* How proud I shall be to sit in the audience and 
see you, you, my own boy, among the violins.’’ 

**T have not deserved such fortune,”’ Gustav said 
earnestly, ‘‘ but you have been good to me— you 
and the master.’’ 

‘* Tt is your own faithful work that is reaping its 
reward,’’ replied the young woman warmly. ‘“ Even 
the influence of the master could not have gained for 
you this coveted position in the orchestra if you had 
not made yourself worthy of it.’’ 

‘They had reached the entrance as she spoke, and 
she took a rosebud from a cluster pinned in her 
gown and fastened it in his buttonhole. 

‘** This is for luck,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ Now go 
and do your best. I shall be watching you through 
every number and my ears shall be strained to catch 
the note of your violin!’’ 

As Miriam Leslie took her seat in the hall her 
thoughts were very full. How fortunate Gustav 
had been to obtain this position and how glad she 
was for him. True, he would never fulfill her dear- 
est dreams: she had come to a slow realization of 
that during the past years; but he had started upon 
a happy and honorable career; he would always be 
a credit to her and to himself. 

The concert was a beautiful one, and for some 
reason the music set Miriam to dreaming of the past, 
yet there was no bitterness in the dreaming. There 
was only room for gratitude in her heart to-day. 


or 

As she left the hall after the concert a poster 
attracted her eyes: 

**Carl Linder, violinist, will make 
appearance in Boston on the fifteenth.” 

She read no further, for before her eyes arose the 
vision of a little, fair-haired laddie, with wide blue 
eyes that had smiled down at her from the stage — 
at her, a dreamy, music-loving child whose little 
heart was filled with brave ambitions. 

**So he is coming back,’’ she said to herself, 
** the little child of years ago. Will he fulfill the 
promise of his youth? Have the years of study 
made or spoiled him?—ah, I must hear him for my- 
self, though he bid the old unhappy, ambitious ghost 
arise again.”’ 

She turned back to the ticket-office. 

‘*A seat for the fifteenth?’’ said the man. 
‘* There are very few left, but I have one good one 
here if you don’t object to the first row.”’ 

Miss Leslie did not object,and when the appointed 
afternoon arrived she readily found her seat. 

**T am glad 1 am in front,’’ she said, ** for I can 
study his face. I wonder if there is anything left 
ot the little boy who smiled at me.”’ 

She looked up as the orchestra came in, and then 
she made a new discovery. ‘* I am sure that this is 
the very seat that delighted little girl occupied,’’ she 
thought. ** Yes, I know that Isat in this very spot! ”’ 

She was all impatience for the moment when Carl 
Linder should appear, and at last he came — not the 
pretty boy of long ago, but a tall, graceful man with 
broad shoulders and a proud, careless carriage of the 
head. His face was strong and fine, despite the 
rather dreamy expression of the eyes. He wore a 
slight mustache, and his high, fine forehead was 
crowned by a mass of careless wavy hair. 

As the applause subsided Miss Leslie leaned for- 
ward eagerly, waiting for the first note. It was not 
disappointing. His playing was brilliant, unusual. 

‘* He has fulfilled the promise,’ she thought, 
‘and yet —there is something missing.’’ 

What was it? Miriam could not say. It was an 
indescribable, subtle lack that those about her did 
not appear to notice. Had she expected too much? 
she wondered. Was it something wanting in the 
man himself, or did she fail in appreciation ? 

But his art — it was marvelous! who could criti- 
cise there? What magic lay in that wonderful 
instrument, springing to life at his least touch!’ 


oot 


As he drew out the last lingering note and lowered 
his violin Miriam was leaning forward in her seat, 
her eyes fixed upon his face, and as the young violin- 
ist bowed in response to the furor of applause his 
glance met hers. She was scarcely conscious of it, 
but suddenly to Carl Linder there was only one face 
in that vast audience, a woman’s sweet face with 
dreamy hazel eyes that were aglow for him. He had 
called that flush to her cheek; he had brought that 
rapturous delight to her eyes — ah, he would do more! 

A new feeling of mastery took possession of him, 
and in the sudden silence he lifted his violin once 
more. He did not know what he was going to play; 
he had forgotten everything for the moment but that 
one pure, sweet, glorified face. 

A few tender, crying notes crept out of the silence 
—a prelude low and sweet as the awakening of 
spring — and then followed a burst of melody that 
could never be described in halting words. It was 
full of the joy of mating birds, the fullness of 
springtime brooks, the painful ecstasy of life; it was 
the cry of a heart that had found itself; the whisper 
of an awakened soul; the tenderness, the joy, the 
grief of living. 

As the last note died away an almost absolute 
silence followed, and then came such a burst of ap- 
plause as the greatest artist may hope for but once 
or twice in a lifetime. 

Carl Linder looked about him, confused for a mo- 
ment; then his eyes fell to that seat in the front row, 
but the lovely face he sought was hidden. 

Suddenly Linder dropped into a vacant chair and 
grasped the arm of a neighboring violinist. 

** My friend, who is she ?’’ he asked breathlessly, 
who is she?”’ 

Gustav looked up into the eager face. 
she?” he repeated. 

Linder pointed to the seat in the front row, and the 
color of his brother violinist mounted slowly as he 
followed the slender finger. 

** She is — why should you ask ?’’ 

Carl Linder suddenly heard the applause and rose 
to acknowledge it, but his brain swam and he grasped 
the back of his chair. 

** 1 believe I cannot play again to-day,’’ he said to 
the conductor; ‘* I—I am not myself,” ‘and bowing 
once more he left the stage. 
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*‘A good start for a good dinner.’’ 





Blue Label Soups 


represent the des/ obtainable materials 
prepared with care and skill in kitchens 
famous for their cleanliness and com- 
pleteness. 

We welcome inspection. 


Blue Label Soups 


are ‘“‘ready for use after heating,’ and 
uniform in their fine delicate quality. 
They are just as good soups as 


Blue Label Ketchup 


is good ketchup. 
Your grocer can supply you. 





Our illustrated booklet of 
Original Recipes tells of us 
and our products and will 
be sent free on application 


























CURTICE BROTHERS COMPANY 
L Rochester, N. Y. al 
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Shur-On 


Eye-glasses 


Improve the looks as well as the sight. 


That's one of the great things about P - 
Neater and more comfortable 
Shur- On Eye- glasses and entirely different from 
ordinary glasses. Won't come off till you take them off. 
All shapes ; used w ith any nose-guard. 
At all opticians. “‘ Siur-On"' on every pair. 
Valuable book free 
for the name of your optician. Send fur a copy to-day 
and learn some important facts about the eyes. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 


Fluffene 


(TRADE MARK] 
An exquisite, dainty dressing that makes 
the hair fi Is eer its thin, oily 
and straight } ? “FL FENE” will 
give it body and ao No Need for 
Tron uffene Makes the Hair 
Fluffy or Wavy, as <lesired; imparts 
grace and attractiveness. An occa- 
sionalapplication of ‘‘ Fluffene”’ will save 
the hair from too frequent washing. 
Cannot injure nor affect color of 
X the hair; it's a treat to use Fluffene. 
\ $1 Express Prepaid. J.A.Patlis Co. 
435 Race St.,Cincinnati, 0. 

Book! et Free. 
























HERE’S A PIN! PUSH ITIN! 
For hanging up CALENDARS, 
small pictures, draperies, post- 
ers, wash-cloths, tooth-brushes 
and innumerable other things 
without disfiguring wood or plaster walls as do tacks, 


Moore Push-Pins 


solve the problem. No hammer needed: you push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; 
strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
stationery, house-furnishing and photo- -supply stores or mailed 
prepaid for 10c per packet of *4 dozen, or 20c per box of 
1 dozen, either size. aio. 1 like cut; size No. 2 2, longer handle. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN ©9., 149 8. 11th St., Philadel 











for sale by 8 

PONY ARM. Breeders of 
Corre- 
Write 


Pure Shetlands, 
spondence solicited. 
for free catalog. 


MILNE BROTHERS 


600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Ill. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 














~ than a wood fence. Special 
TT inducements to church and 
Tilt cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 











KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 





AN be made to brighten memories of 
the past without fear of scratch or 


blemish to the ware, if cleaned with 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 
S N 


ILICON 


It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. 
old silver new—in brilliancy—and keeps new silver 
always new. At grocers and druggists. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 





















*Siticon,”’ 30 Cliff Street, New York, 





q Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER ! 


A 22x 22 in. Tinted Linen Center- 
piece with a choice of three at- 
tractive designs. An illustrated 
lesson and six skeins of silk 
to work the design with. 


All for 25c 


Just think — the silks alone 
in this outfit would cost 25c 
The Silk is Salter's ** Braid- 
ed"’ Wash Silks, put up in 


patent holders. No better is 

a made. Sent postpaid for 25c. 
e ee " 

Latest 3 Designs; Rose, Violet, Strawberry 


Designs SALTER SILK CO., 123 Kingston Street, Boston 


EASYTAKE * 


FOLDING 


Go-Cart 


Reclining back, 
adjustable foot- 
rest. Folds 11x 
az i 
weighs 14 
holds child of six 
years, tested to 150 lbs. 
Write for catalogue and send 
us your dealer's name. 


GWATHMEY MFG. CO., Dept. L, 


sé 9% SECTIONAL 
The BEEKMAN OIL STOVE 
Cooks by hot air — oil burner 


At one 7-minute operation will cook an omelette or 
fry bacon, boil or fry eggs and make tea or coffee; 
fry or stew meats, boil vegetables and make tea or 
coffee ; thus cooking an entire meal for three people at 
one operation with minimum expense, time and effort. 
Compact—hand ical and time saving 

Send for Catalogue and prices. Agents wanted. 


J. M LITCHFIELD, 118 Beekman 8t., N. Y. City 


Our GEM IRONING MACHINE 


heated by Gas or Gasoline at a cost of 
1% cents an hour will do in one hour 
the work of five Aours with a flat iron. Sim- 
ply turn the handle and the ironing is done 
without fatigue and more satisfactorily than 
by hand. Saves heated kitchens and perspir- 
ing brows. FRE E— Our attractive tl/us- 
trated booklet,** Modern Methods in Jron- 
ing,” sent free toany address upon request. 
Write for it to-day. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E Racine Junction, Wis. 


4. tewarts 
A Iron fence 
| 

IM IT eett I 


100 designs for residences, 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 
Most economical fence you 
can buy. Cheap as wood; will 
last a lifetime. Write for catalogue of Fence or Lawn Furni- 
ture. Highest awards World's Fair, 1904. Agents wanted, 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati. 0. 
tran 43434 






















































































6 PERIOR FENCES 


FMETERIES@ PARKS 


FOR LAWNS 


ENTERDRINEFUUNDRYAFENCE (0 


ave 























tre 
cent Set Souvenir Post Cards of Beautiful Art 





2 am “ROT and Foreign Views SERIES 
ROTOGRAPH” 

POST o'POsT CARD. set to EACH person. 

10 CENTS 


Subjects, Celebrities and Statesmen. Reproductions from 
and our BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE. For intro- 
CARDS «2 Sta. thes New York 





ae ye gating ay te SULPHUR 


KILLS | ALL PLANT AND "> PESTS 


1 pound, 35 cents postpaid. 


Mr. W. McGowan, gardener to W. W. 
Law, Esq., writes: Black Stuff 
Brand Tobaces Powder I can safely 
recommend to anyone. In fact, 1 don't 
know what I would do without it.’ 
The H. A. Stoothoff Co.,116,117,118 West St.,N.Y.City 












NIPPLE CANNOT COLLAPSE 
Price ac Druggists with a “‘ Clingfast”’ Nipple, 
» or from us, postpaid, 35 cents. 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St.. New York 
Three Months for 10c. Iilustrated 


BAB Monthly devoted to cate and training 
of Babies and Children. Common sense articles 
by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. 
Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. 

Baby Publishing Co., 401 Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. / 
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HOMES BEAUTIFIED 


with economy and best results, by 
anyone, with GERSTENDORFER Bros.’ 
ready -for-use preparations for 


Gilding, Enameling as Staining 


“Star”’ 
Enamel 


in all colors, pro- 
duces a beautiful 
china-like sur- 
face. Durable and 
washable. Put on 








easily. \% pt.can, 
20e—and larger 
sizes. 














‘“ Star” Bath Tub Enamel Stands hot and 


cold water. % 
pt. can, 40e —and larger sizes. 


“Sapolin ”’ 
Floor Stain 


Rich colors of 
hardwoods and 
durable, high 
gloss finish, at one 
application. For 
Floors, Wain- 
scots, Furniture, 
etc. Won’t scratch 
nor mar. No ex- 
perience required. 
l4-pt. can, 25¢e— 
and larger sizes. 




















“Our 
Favorite’’ 
Gold Enamel 


looks and wears 
like Gold on 
Frames, Furni- 
ture, etc. Can be 
washed without 
tarnishing. Un- 
limited decora- 
25cand 50ca box. 


44 San 99 s 
Sapolin’”’ Aluminum Enamel 

gives unsightly pipes, boilers, etc., a bright, smooth, 
untarnishable silver finish. Used in or out doors, 
Simply brush it on. 4% pt. can, 20e—and larger 
sizes. 

Also makers of ‘‘ Sapolin"’ Varnish Stains, ‘‘ Sapolin’’ 

Stove Pipe Enamel, ‘‘Star’’ Bronze Powders, etc. 


Sold everywhere by best dealers. If not at yours,write us. 


FREE: Color-Cards and ‘‘ Sapolin’”’ Hints, 


Consisting of suggestions and practical ideas for decorating 
anything around the house at little cost. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 














tive possibilities. Simpletoapply. 





Dept. 6 233-5 E. 42d St., New York 











Your friends | 


would wot 
tell you 








is really the best if they did not 
know from experience its beneficial 
effects. Besides being the 
most perfect destroyer of germ life, 
all the Sanitol products are most 
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| of girlhood. 


THE CHAPERON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 

Alan Wallace was then begging me to promise 
that I would never say anything about it if he told 
me a tremendous secret. 

** Of course not,” I said indifferently. 

** T shouldn’t tell it, you know,’’ he declared. 

** Then why do you?” I asked, conjuring up a 
bewildering kaleidoscopic jumble of the silver, the 
trout which would not keep, and Jack waiting for 
dinner. 

** Any more than I should give you my society 
pin,’’ he added. 


I was quite unaware that he had proposed to | 


make me that precious gift. My mind flew distract- 
edly from the silver to the dinner and back again. 
I saw then that for such an afternoon as I had 
longed to have a very different state of mind was 
necessary—the irresponsible, unoccupied thoughts 
Here was I, a housekeeper and a ma- 


| tron— with my cares which I could not escape — 


which suddenly 1 telt that I did not wish to escape. 
I jumped up. 

** I must go back,’’ I declared quickly. 

‘*What’s the hurry?’ he replied. 
pleasant here.’’ 

** Yes, yes,’ I said; ‘* but I’ve got to get back.”’ 

‘* What have you got to do?’’ he urged. ‘* You 
may be late for dinner, but what’s that?” 

‘* I must go,” I announced decidedly. 

He looked at me for a moment. 


ox 


‘*What would you say,’’ he asked deliberately, 
** if I told you that you could not —now?”’ 

** What do you mean ?”’ I cried in consternation. 

** Tf I told youthat the boat is not there? That 
there’s nothing to take us off ?’’ 

** What ?’’ I exclaimed in terror. 

**You said that you wanted an adventure. I 
thought that we might as well have one. If I did 
not fasten the boat it would drift away. We should 
be left here. We'd be really Robinson Crusoe or 
Paul and Virginia.’’ 

** You did it ?’’? I demanded with great intensity. 

** You can go and look,’ he said. 


**Tt’s very 


In a moment I was at the highest point of the | 


island. I gazed down at the spot where the boat 
had been. It was not to be seen. 
‘* What can we do?’ I cried, clasping my hands. 
** Nothing,’’ he answered. ‘* We can go on with 


| our picnic, that’s all.” 





refreshing — delicate and pungent as | 


a whiff of Spring. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
Free —a helpful booklet on ‘‘ the teeth.” 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory, St. Louis 
Manufacturing Chemists for all Sanitol 


preparations, products of an Association of 
Dentists conducted on the co-operative plan 


Highest and only award World’s Fair, 1904. 
The Exquisite Beauty of 
English Half-Timber 
Colonial, Spanish 
and Mission Designs 


are charmingly illustrated 
and described in W. J, 





Keith's new book (no plans) “Historic Architecture 





for the Home Builder.” 264 p., 127 ills., $2.00. 


We also have 1000 Studies and photos of tasteful, 

practical homes in our books of plans, as follows: 

128 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.06 , 129 Cstg.$1200to$1600,$1.00 
119 Brick & Com’ n Houses,1.00 | 134 ‘* $1600to$2000, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c 163 “ $2000to $2500, 1.00 
oy b’1 H’ses, Flats, etc., 1.00 | 144 “ $2500 to $3000, 1.00 
72 Cottages, less than $800, 50c 167 “* $3000 to$4000, 1.00 
82 Costing $800 to $1200,50c 146 ‘** $4000and up’d, 1.00 


The Keith Co., Architects, %9%,2ennepis Ave 


KEITH’S MAGAZINE on Building, Decorating, and 


Furnishing. A64- emonthl 
at es large views of Modern Homes, Floor ion my Tells 
iow to decorate, what to use. $1. 50 year, on news-stands 15c. copy. 
Special 50c Offer—65 Model House Plans 
in 4 months’ trial sub., includes 3 hack numbers, 7 copies in all, 50c. 

M.L. , 728 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, 


FURNITURE AND PIANO POLISH 
i E is the only perfect polish. 








Used by all leading furniture 


and piano factories. 
Ask your dealer. 


** But I don’t want to,’ I wailed. ‘* I’m tired 
of it.” 

** T thought you said you liked it.’’ 

**T did,’’ I declared vehemently. ‘* But I don’t 
now. I see how foolish I have been to run away — 
how foolish it all is.’’ 

The breeze came briskly across the lake again. 
The shadows of evening were falling. I felt a 
touch of the chillair. Lucilla might be out. Sup- 
pose she did not have her warm coat on. I looked out 
longingly across the water. This new anxiety quite 
upset me. I must know where Lucilla was at once. 

** How very stupid you were! ’’ I cried. 

** You do not like my doing it?’’ he asked. 

**I certainly do not,’’ 1 replied with asperity. 
**T think that it was outrageous of you. No one 
knows where we are. How can we get taken off ?”’ 

** We'll have to take our chances of that.’’ 

Nothing seemed so objectionable to me at that 
moment as the recklessness of youth. 


aX 


‘* We might have to stay all night.’’ 

** Oh, no,’’ he said. “ I thought that as soon as 
it got dark we’d start a bonfire. They’d see the 
light and come out. It will be a great lark — and 
you wanted an adventure.’’ 

‘*T never want to hear that word 
declared. 

‘* Why,’ he said, rising at last, 
girl I thought you were.”’ 

‘* No, I’m not,’’ I answered positively; *‘ 
all, not in the least. You’ve madea mistake. 
I’ ve made a mistake, too, and a greater one. 
not a girl at all.”’ 


again,’’ I 
** you’re not the 


not at 
But 





I [’m | 


** What do you mean ?’’ he asked, a look of sur- 


prise coming into his eyes. 

** Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘ I was foolish and wrong. 
not the person you think I am. 
Laird.’’ 

**Who are you?’’ he said, almost turning pale 
in amazement and consternation. 

‘*T—I am the fussy chaperon,’’ I gasped. 

He fell back a step gazing at me, the pipe drop- 
ping from his hand. 

**T was bored this afternoon and wanting some- 
thing to happen, and you came and made the mis- 
take,’’ I hurried on. ‘‘ And I did not set you right. 
I thought that I should like to try fora few minutes 
what it would seem like to bea girl again ~at least 
to be treated like one and behave like one. I let you 
continue in your error totry. 
because I was so wrong myself, but I am so sorry.’’ 

I don’t often cry, but I was as near it at that mo- 
ment as Iever was. Whether the tears would have 
been tears of fury or of contrition I do not know. 

‘*T want to go home,’’ Isaid. ‘* The silver may 
be all stolen, and Jack will be waiting for dinner, and 
there will be no brook trout and they will be spoiled 
to-morrow. I must see that Lucilla has on a warm 
coat or that she is safely in the house.”’ 

Distressed and desperate as I felt, my list of 
troubles as I recounted them struck me as so funny 
under the circumstances that I laughed. 
did start in my eyes, but they came with laughter 


Iam not Jessie 


| now and I felt better. 


Book free. Lustre Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. | 


** Christmas!’’ he said in an awestruck tone. 

The amusement occasioned by my own speech 
grew as 1 watched his bewilderment and dismay. 

** Yes;’’ I said more lightly, ‘‘ I’m the fussy 


Ican’t blame you now | 


Iam | 





The tears | 


chaperon who was ‘ out of it,’ and I only wish I | 


were.’’ 
** Then I tell you what,” 
** The boat is there. 


he said hurriedly. 
You’ll notice I never said 
directly that it wasn’t. I only hid it in the bushes 
for the fun of it. We can go back at once.” 

** Come,’’ I said. 


ax 


Gracious! I was glad when I was at home. 
was late himself. He met me with the prettiest 
ring in his hand. It had not come, and he had not 
wanted to say anything until he had it to give it to 
me. The silver was all right. Sarah had cooked 
the brook trout. Lucilla was safely in bed. 

I have learned my lesson. I am quite content to 
be a chaperon, and my only ambition now is not to 
be a ‘* fussy” one. Alan Wallace and Jessie are 
out on the lake now. They were late for dinner 
yesterday. I think they will be again to-day. 
and I, though, sit on the veranda in the twilight and 
wait quite contentedly for them. 


Jack 


Jack | 


said Hans. 


Certainly not. Apicnic would 
not be complete without Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans with 


Tomato Sauce, said Lena. 


On a picnic everybody is hungry, or ought to be, and 
nothing tastes so good as the piquant, dainty, satisfying 
Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce prepared by Van Camps. 


Take a can of Van Camp’s in every picnic hamper — and 
see everybody clamor for Beans — more Beans. 


Put a good supply in the camping outfit, too. 


Van Camp’s are all nutrition. 


Don’t forget Van Camp’s, 


































They give appetite satisfac- 
tion. They are good hot or 
cold. 


The perfect combination of 
the best Michigan Beans, 
sound, delicious Indiana To- 
matoes and fresh, young 
Indiana Pork, and the careful 
preparation of these, guided 
by experience, produces the 
smacking flavor, found only 
in Van Camp’s. 


Order a good supply for summer 
use —a satisfying food that needs 
no cooking. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 








De Laval 


Cream Separators 


Save $10 per Cow 
Every Year of Use. 


GRAND PRIZE 
ST. LOUIS 


Every Highest Award 


At every International Exposition 
for twenty-five years. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest 
local agent. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
74 Cortlandt St., New York 























SEND US 25 CENTS 


To pay express charges, and 
we will send you, prepaid, a 
good brush and a sample can of 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish 
the best Floor Finish made, and 
the best general finish for Fur- 
niture and all Interior Wood- 
work Contents of can will 
cover 20 square feet, two coats. 
Mention color wanted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, Malachite 
Stamps accepted. 

“Care of Floors,” mailed FREE. 
LEAD WORKS, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 





Green or Transparent 


Our Booklet, 
DETROIT WHITE 














t 


Don’t buy knit garments when you can make 
them better yourself. ‘The ew Columbia Book 
of Yarns (6th edition)explains the various stitches 
and tells how to make the newest and most fash- 
ionable things in knit goods. W orth $1,but your 
dealer and we sell it for 15 cents. Whatever you 
knit, use COLUMBIA YARNS, and be sure of 
best results. No other yarns are so fine, soft, 
even and elastic. Go farther and wear longer. 

Look for Columbia trade-mark 
around the label on every skein. 
Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 








_GET YOUR HEM STRAIGHT! 








The Pelouze “‘Hem Gauge”’ is an unvarying measure for 

hems, tucks, ruffles, distances bet ween button holes, hooks 

and eyes. Beautifully nickel-plated. For sale by leading 

dealers. If your dealer hasn't it show him this and he will 

get it for you; if not, we send postpaid. Only 25 Cents, 
Good agents wanted. 


| Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Co., 120 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 





WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1909S MODELS, 


‘\ a. ae we $24 
$7 to $12 


(i 1903 & 1904 Models 
V4 of Best Makes........ 
| 44 90 SECOND san WHEELS 
m es an eis 
’ good asnew........ $3 to $8 
CLBARTNS SALE at half cost. 
e SHIP ON APPROVAL and 
TEN ‘DAYS T TRIAL to anyone without 
Of cent deposit. W mo A at once for Special 
Offer on sample bicycl 
TIRES, SUN DRIES, J AUTOMOBILES. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. D-20, Chicago 


INFANT’S OUTFIT compte 5:0 


up to $100.00. Send four cents postage 
for Catalog of Children’ s Furnishings 
and “ Hints to Mothers.” (No Patterns.) 


NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quiacy St., Chicago 
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Your Dealer 
Has Them 


isi Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With ‘‘ PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


{#~ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the 
chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 


Heel. A _ suction 

















SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 


Sent id the ordinary home, 50c. 


WAND VENER 


Just think of renewing all 
an hour or two without muss, 
moistened with Liquid Veneer. 
doesn’t it? We will prove it by sending a sample bottle FREE. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Furniture Dealers. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 50c. and we will 
send you a bottle, charges prepaid. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 


eae or labor, by simply wiping it with a cloth 
There’s no drying to wait for. 


our Furniture, Piano and Interior Woodwork in 
Seems like a dream, 


Large bottle, enough to renovate 
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SHINNER'S 
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Catalogue Free 













HE oldest American Pianofortes, recipients of 
129 First Medals and Awards, bear this famous 
The recognition of their superiority leads 
the purchaser to pay cheerfully the somewhat higher 
price asked for them. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


: “i 792 Tremont Street, Boston 
> 

The it fore, ° ples and con 

tee. There ~ ure) See samt 

woven on s < 





Established 1823 






























WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


SEW-ON STYLE 


To be stitched to lower edge 
of Corset. 


OF YOUR DEALER 


Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c, Silk 50c. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.8. A. 


THE NAMEOQ? 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 
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A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are_ 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment ; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to 
stand erect—thus broadening the 
chest,expand- , 
ing thelungs & 
and strength- J 

ening the @ 
heart and 
stomach. 


$1.00 ae 
91450 25, sheet SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
onevery garment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 
ment is guarar'eed. Two styles, 
High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Best 
Grade, $1.50; Medium, $1.00. 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE, 


Dish saint THE SAHLIN CO. 


; 1326 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canada Agents: The Corona Company, Montreal. 
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this (No. 608). 


An Oxford of Quality 


Fashion and good sense approve 
the low cut shoe for Spring and Sum- 


Ask your dealer for this one. 


all our line there’s not a neater shoe than 
A Chocolate Vici Blucher 
Oxford, with welted sole, Cuban heel, and 


the trim “ Vassar” toe. 


American Lady low cuts cost $2.50 and $3.00 
Their Style is Pleasing ; Their Wear— Surprising. 


The booklet “ Shoelight’’ for women describes 
18 styles of shoes and contains 6 beautiful, tinted 
pictures of fashionable imported costumes. We 
would like to send you a copy Free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis 
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< PRICES | 
COG “Se” BHO 


Style No. 259. Price $1.00. 


Cool 
Comfort 


is suggested in every line of the 
Ferris Good Sense Waist for ladies’ 
and misses’ summer wear. This is a 
very special waist, made of summer 
net cloth, soft and yielding, yet fill- 
ing all the requirements of women 
who dress well. Don’t think of 








sweltering in a heavy corset when 
you may look as well, and enjoy 
perfect ease ina 


FERRIS 








GOOD SENSE | 


WAIST 


Fit for everv form and every form can 
be fit. Sold everywhere by leading 
dealers. Photographic reproductions 
from living models sent free. The 
genuine has the name sewed on in red. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 






ATERIALS that we can depend upon 
to make the most practical clothes 
throughout the summer are the soft 

silks, linens and the very light-weight woolen 
goods, such as zolienne, voile and crépe; all 
of these materials can be used in shirtwaist 
models or in coat and skirt suits. 

Last mouth I spoke very briefly of the so- 
called three-piece linen suit, and this style of 
costume will be much used; it is a costume 
that fits in admirably with an economically 
arranged wardrobe—for summertime it is 
even better than the coat and skirt suit. 
The little cape, which constitutes the third 
piece to the shirtwaist dress, and makes it 
known as the ‘‘ three-piece suit,’’ is a very 
small affair, and yet it makes a costume 
extremely well adapted for street wear. 
The majority of women feel that they are not 
well dressed if they wear in the street a thin 
lingerie blouse with a separate skirt; there- 
fore this little cape affair scives the difficulty. 
The general ideas for the three-piece suit 
apply equally well to silk, linen or voile. 


HE skirts are made in the round walking- 

length, showing the excessive fullness that 
all skirts now have; the average width of 
the summer wash skirts varies from six yards 
to eight yards and a half around the lower 
edge, and this is not considered anything 
extreme. For the washable skirts the gored 
models, as has always been the case, are stil] 
used, although many of the seams are hidden 
beneath plaits. It is very noticeable that 
the fullness in skirts has been gradually 
creeping around to the front until now many 
of the summer skirts, including also the 
organdies and lawns, have the fullness across 
the top of the front breadths; this fullness is 
regulated entirely according to the material; 
the sheerer goods can stand more than the 
heavier materials. In the linen and piqué 
skirts the plaits extend very nearly to the 
centre front, where there is only a distance of 
less than two inches, which is plain. In these 
linen skirts the fullness is brought forward to 
the front by the use of wide side plaits, in 
many cases these plaits being only stitched 
an inch, or even less, below the waistband. 
From here to the knee-line they are held in 
place by means of tapes sewed in on the 
under side, each plait being tacked to the 
tape in two places; two tapes would be 
enough for the ordinary skirt. This makes 
the skirt very much easier to press. 


N MANY of the full wash skirts the regula- 
tion ‘‘tie-backs’’ are used; these are 
fastened in at the side back seams and hold 
the fullness of these unlined cotton skirts in 
place. 

Wash skirts of the heavier cotton mate- 
rials are trimmed, in nine cases out of ten, 
either with small vertical plaits around the 
hips or with horizontal plaits in clusters 
around the lower edge of the skirt to the 
knee-line; these plaits give a substance to 
the skirt and sufficient weight where a lining 
is notused. The laid-on ‘‘ nun’s plaits”’ are 
also used, and it is often pretty to edge these 
plaits with narrow frills of plain batiste or 
Valenciennes lace, although this is only for 
the dressier gowns. 

A skirt of the wash variety should be well 
fitted at the waist-line, and the lower edge of 
the waist-belt should fit up snugly around the 
curve of the waist-line and not sag down. 
The waistband itself is better made of the 
regular belting ribbon, and it should have 
two sets of hooks sewed upon it, two hooks 
for the first fastening, and then—about half 
an inch away—one more hook. 


|? GO back to the third piece in the shirt- 

waist suit: a lining in these capes is 
not necessary; all that is actually needed is 
to bind the seams neatly and to finish the 
edges of the cape with a narrow bias facing 
of the same material as the costume. A 
narrow ruffle of batiste edged with lace is a 
very pretty finish to the inside of these little 
capes, placed around the lower edge just so 
that a glimpse of the lace can be seen. 
These little ‘ cape-coats’’ (they are such tiny 


little things that I do not know which to call 
them) are cut rather low around the neck, 
low enough to show the collar and yoke of 
the blouse worn beneath. 

The question of sleeves in these small 
cape-coats may be settled according to one’s 
fancy; in the majority of cases the capes are 
made without sleeves, the depth of the cape 
extending to the elbow or within an inch or 
so of the elbow. The sleeve of the blouse 
below is all that is needed, although these 
small affairs are worn equally well over the 
elbow or full-lengthed sleeves. 


F YOUR coat is cut in a circular cape shape 
you will find it necessary to place small 
lead weights at intervals in the binding around 
the lower edge to keep the cape down and 
from riding up in the back; again, many of 
these capes are attached, in the back, to the 
high girdle, and these girdles, fastening in 
the front, hold the cape in its proper place. 
If, however, you wish to make your cape 
into a little more practical garment, one that 
will really answer the purposes of a small 
bolero coat, it would be well to cut it with 
sleeves to correspond to a small cape; they 
should be elbow length and cut in a wide, 
flowing bell shape, trimmed to match the coat 
itself and the skirt. These small coats will 
also be made in separate materials to be worn 
with summer clothes. Broderie anglaise 
and the all-over embroideries will be used 
for the separate ones, or they can be made 
entirely of -white linen with trimmings of 
heavy lace or insertion; these look well when 
worn with separate piqué skirts and lingerie 
blouses. 





DRAWN BY AUGUSTA REIMER 


All-White Gown 


O. 1666.— Patterns for this bodice closed at the back, 
with high or round neck and full-length or elbow 
sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 34 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1666. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1667.— Patterns for this tucked five-gored skirt in 
round length can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 waist 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (24-inch waist) : 36 inches 
wide, 8 yards. In ordering ask for No. 1667. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


HE high fitted girdles will be an important 
feature this year; they have quite super- 
seded the fancy belts of last year; these gir- 
dies are made always of the same shade as 
the skirt, and, when not too clumsy, of the 
same material; of course, in linen costumes 
and silk the girdles are of the same material 
as the skirt. These high fitted girdles give 
the sought-after look of the snugly-fitting, 
draped waists which are now being used. 

It is not really practical to make these 
fitted, draped waists in the thin wash goods, 
so the prettiest and simplest substitute for such 
a waist is the girdle, which gives the same 
effect around the waist-line. These girdles, 
in most cases, fasten in the centre back by 
means of hooks and eyes, or the fastening 






DRAWN GY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


can be deftly concealed under straps or small | 


stiff bows made of the material; but, in the 
simpler, every-day wash gingham and lawn 


suits, these high girdles simply button, cro- | 
cheted buttons being used, and a very pretty | 


finish it is, too. When buttons are psed a 
row with loops is put on each side of the cen- 
tre back; the double loop is not so pretty as 


‘the single one, but it gives added strength, 


which is desirable. 


” MAKING one of these girdles of gingham 

or linen to match your skirt you will find it 
best to cut your material on the bias—which 
will give a more graceful fit to the girdle 
and to use two thicknesses of the goods. If 
the material is very sheer and you expect to 
launder it often, add an interlining of thin 
lawn or muslin; this will help keep the shape 
of the belt. Bones are needed in.the centre 
front and at each side of the centre back; 
they are not absolutely necessary at the sides 
if you cut your belt with sufficient. fullness 





and strength to allow it to fit down properly | 


over the waist-belt. 


ASHES will be very much worn this year 
with allsummer clothes of the sheerer va- 
riety, such as organdies, lawns and Swisses; 
in fact, they are the prettiest and daintiest 
way of finishing the waist. These sashes are 
made of the same material as the gown, but 
not in one straight piece like a child’s sash; 
the waist portion is made on a girdle pattern, 


and the bow for the back is made in a sepa- | 
rate piece and arranged to slip through loops | 


or two buttonholes in the girdle. 
The suspender dress, in silk and linen, 


which will be so much worn this year, is | 


one of the most economical freaks that fashion 
has ever taken. You can use odd waists with 
such gowns, and it is a most excellent way of 
altering and doing over last year’s or out-of- 
date clothes. 


suspenders and also on the girdle. In these 
suspender dresses a slight contrast of color 
between the dress and the blouse worn with 
it, is often pretty, as, for instance, a combi- 
nation of écru and white, the different tones 
of mauve, and two shades of blue. 


HE all-white gown is a very important one 

inthe list of summer clothes. For the use- 
ful gown in all white are the shirtwaist suits 
of linen and the linen lawns, the sailor suits 
and coat and skirt suits in serge and mohair, 
while for afternoon and evening wear there 
are challis, voiles, organdies and Swisses. 


Of course organdy, Swiss and silk can be | 


used for almost any occasion made in the all- 
white gown; but white Swiss, plain or 
embroidered, which will be used so much 
this year, is especially attractive for dressy 
gowns for afternoon and evening wear. 
These gowns are made with round-length 
skirts that barely touch at the back and 
sides; they are always made over a drop 
skirt lining of lawn orsoft silk. The bodices, 
in almost every case, fasten down the back. 
The sleeves of these dresses are smaller than 
the sleeves have been in the immediate past, 
and it is exceptional when they are other than 
elbow length. 

The heavy, coarse laces, which were used 
for trimming the lingerie gowns last year, 
have been given up for the finer laces, and 
this season the principal trimmings are the 
very sheer, embroidered Swiss insertions 
and the better Valenciennes laces. In 
choosing laces for these dresses you will find 
it better to select the narrow insertion and 
edging; if you wish a wide effect join two 
widths with a strip of the Swiss embroidery 
between as an insertion. 








NOTE — Last month it was announced that all designs for 
suits in The Journal thereafter would have pockets. We 
were unable to arrange for them this month, owing to the 
fact that the patterns had been cut withoutthem. Hereafter, 
however, all costumes illustrated in The Journal will have 
pockets in them. 





It is with the greatest regret I have to announce that no prizes were awarded in the Shirtwaist Contest. We hoped to get an entirely 


new practical feature. 
essential condition. 


That was, indeed, the very basis of the competition. 


Unfortunately, all who took part failed to meet this one 
It is a much gveater disappointment to me than it can possibly be to anybedy else.—VirGinia Louis RALSTON. 


Inthe linen, and in all the wash | 
dresses, it is very pretty to trim the suspenders | 
with some hand embroidery or fagot-stitching | 
to match the girdle, or you can use some odds | 
and ends of heavy lace or embroidery from | 
other gowns to answer as medallions on the | 
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| 
|Summer Suits 


|| Ereryhing $ . Nothing 
Made to Order to Ready Made 














Our Fashion Catalogue shows you 
how your Summer costumes should 
look, and how they will look, if you 
let us make them for you. 


Over 150 beautiful illustrations show the 
styles that are now being worn by fashion- 
able New York women —the most correct 
dressers in the world. 


A request brings the catalogue, and with 
it samples from our stock of over 500 di/- 
Jerent varieties of the choicest materials. 


With the aid of our catalogue and sam- 
ples, you can choose style and material 
with more certainty of satisfaction than if 
you bought at home. 


We know positively that we can fit you 
as we have thousands of others —thou- 
sands who mail us their orders year after 
year. What we have done for them we 
can do for you. 


As we guarantee to fit you or refund 
your money, what possible risk do you 
take ? 


IRT-WAIST SUITS. Made without lin- 
ing —delightfully cool. Novelties in 
laits and shirrings. Made to order of Mo- 
nairs, Henriettas, Lansdownes, etc., 


$6 to $20 
$12 to $25 
pa=mATILOR-MADE SUITS. Ideal for all around 


wear. Correct styles for all occasions. 
Over 65 new designs shown in catalogue. 


Made to order, $7.50 to $25 


LK COSTUMES. Catalogue shows 33 new 
designs — fashionable, elegant. Prices 
lower than for ready-mades. Made to 


order, $12 to $25 


NG COATS. Always in good form for 
traveling and general outdoor wear. No 
wardrobe complete without one. Made 


Taffetas, Pongees, Peau de Soie, 







to order of Mohair, Brilliantine, etc., 


$7.50 to $18 


m—E|ACKETS. Original designs. Jaunty plaited 
and strapped models very popular. Made 
to order of Coverts, Venetians, and 50 


other stylish fabrics, $5.75 to $15 


JEPARATE SKIRTS. Perfect fit around hips; 
graceful “ hang,” and flare at bottom. Made 
to order of Broadcloths, Eoliennes, Silks, 
Serges, Tweed, and novelty mixtures, 


$3.50 to $12 


AIN COATS. Afford protection to your 
wardrobe; very dressy and stylish, too. 











Made to order of Cravenettes and other 


$9.75 to $18 


K COATS. Extremely dressy and of the 
very latest styles. Handsome lace collars, 
accordion plaitings, silk appliques. Of 
Taffeta, Pongee, Peau de Soie, Cloth of 
Gold, etc. To your measure, $10 to $20 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 

States our Summer 
Catalogue, showing the latest New York Fashions, 
a large assortment of samples of the newest 
materials, and simple directions for —. meas- 
urements correctly. Write for them to-day. Mention 
whether you wish samples for a tailor-made suit, silk 
costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders No Agents or Established 
Only Branches 17 Years 


rain-proof materials, 
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TOCKS, collars, 
girdles and 
sashes will play 

an important réle ina 
girl’s wardrobe this 
summer, and the girl 
who can make herown 
can turn a simple 
frock into a stunning little creation 
by means of an effective collar 
and girdle or sash. There is com- 
paratively nothing more expensive 
in a girl’s wardrobe than her neck- 
wear. She needs a lot of it, and to 
buy it ready-made the cost is exor- 
bitant, but what wonders can be 
worked with some tiny bias bands, a 
medallion or two, and handy little 
fingers! 

The girl who can embroider has 
never had a better opportunity to 
make use of her ability than she has 
this season. The first illustration on 
this page shows a very dainty little 
stock made of bias bands of fine white 
lawn fagoted together. When cutting 
bands cut them about one inch wide, turn 
the edges over so they just meet, and then 
crease them again in 
half. This makes both 
sides alike, leaving no 
raw edges anywhere. 
When the fagoting is 
done care must be 
taken to put the needle 
through both edges of 
the band. This makes 
the collar very dura- 
ble. Tiny medallions 
should be set in, con- 
necting them totheband 
with a buttonhole- 
stitch or feather-stitch, 
never plain sewing. 





No. 3. Irish and HE second illustra- 
Valenciennes Lace tion Is a stunning 
little stole collar of 
duchesse lace, and may be worn on either a 
blouse or a coat. These collars are made in 
this country more than they used to be; 
you can readily buy duchesse braid, and by 
obtaining a good pattern one can be made by 
a girl who is accustomed to making lace. 

It is the oddity about the third illustration 
that is its attraction. The little plaited tab 
is of all-over Valenciennes lace edged with a 
simple little Valenciennes edging. The stock 
collar has a narrow strip of ‘‘ net footing’’ 
through the centre, edged on each side with 
a narrow Irish insertion in the ring design, 
and the three little strips of the insertion 
down the front are 
finished with ball 
trimming. Net 
footing may be had 
in several widths; 
the idea in using it 
is to have a finished 
edge on both sides, 
so they will require 
no hemming. 


N THE fourth il- 

lustration we rec- 
ognize an excep- 
tionally handsome 
collar, made of very 
heavy linen embroidered. The girl 
whocan embroider acollar like this will 
indeed have a very handsome trim- 
ming fora plain linen shirtwaist suit. 
While speaking of embroidered linen 
I am going to tell you an odd way to 
do scalloping at home on little linen 
stocks and collars. If you wish to 
use a large scallop and a small one 
alternately make them around a 
twenty-five-cent piece and a ten-cent 
piece, covering not quite half of the 
coins. A pretty design is even scal- 
lops made of ten-cent pieces, having 
a hole pierced in the centre of each 
scallop and then worked. All the new de- 
signs this year 
have a great 
deal of the 
openwork in 
them, the 
broderie an- 
glaise effect. 


NOTHER 

pretty de- 
sign is of 
daisies. 
These are 
done with a 
piercer, pierc- 
ing them so 
that the open- 
ing will be 
oval, and ar- 
ranging seven 
of them so 
that when 
they are 
worked there 
will be room 





No. 6. With a Simple Blouse 


No. 1. Of Bias 
Folds 






No. 4. Heavy 
Linen Collar 








No. 2. Duchesse Lace 


enough in the 
centre for a 
solid little dot. 
This really forms a very pretty daisy and, 
worked through the centre of a stock with 
little scallops and dots on the edges, makes 
a very pretty design. If, after you have 
made one collar of it, you wish to have 
another it is not necessary to stamp another 





No. 7. Of Cluny Lace Insertion 


one, or to draw the design on another one, 
but simply press it by placing a piece of 
linen over the first stock, having it on a 
heavy piece of felt, so that when you press it 
the collar will make its imprint on the piece 
of linen; then the design is ready to outline. 


Instead of marking it with a pencil try an 
old leaden spool; 
do it that way. 


our grandmothers used to 


VERY good idea 

of the embroid- 
ered design is shown 
in the fifth illustra- 
tion. It is a little 
more elaborate than 
what I have just 
spoken of, but if a 
girl can draw just a 
little bit she can 
always elaborate 
on a design. This 
style is particularly 
becoming to a girl 
with a long, slender 
neck, and certainly is very pretty 
when worn with an embroidered 
linen shirtwaist. 

Another collar which serves to 
make a simple shirtwaist appear 
quite dressy is shown in the sixth 
illustration. It is made of a pretty 
combination of lace with a batiste 
figure and Valenciennes edging, with 
a jabot of fine batiste or mull. 


PRETTY collar which needs 

very little sewing is one made 
of Cluny lace insertion. Theseventh 
illustration shows such a collar. 
It is very nice to wear 
over a dark silk 
shirtwaist to brighten 
it up, or it looks very 
pretty indeed on a coat 
made of either cloth, 
pongee or linen. 

The eighth illustra- 
tion is also a stock to 
be worn with a shirt- 
waist. This stock is 
becoming to almost any 
one. 

Illustration number 
nine shows a stock of 
linen or piqué with a 
little handwork on it, 
and worn with a strictly tailored shirtwaist. 
It certainly is natty looking for morning wear. 





No. 8. With Doub.e 
Tabs 


S MOST girls know, many of the little even- 
ing dresses to be worn for dances this 
coming summer will be made of net and 
lace. Of course a lace gown sounds expen- 
sive, but stunning little affairs can be 
made of thin net very much beruffled and 


No. 5. Fora 
Tall, Slender Girl 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Edith M. Gardner 


Illustrations from Some of the Latest Models 


shirred or corded. 
Then really the style 
and appearance of the 
gown is due to the 
making, and not to 
the expense of elabo- 
rate trimming. One 
accessory that every 
girl ought to have to wear with 
these simple little frocks is a sash. 
Now that, too, sounds expensive, 
but when you consider that it is the 
only trimming really necessary it 
is not so expensive inthe end. If 
one is careful of these sashes they 
may be transferred from one gown 
to another, and they always look pretty. 
An exceptionally nice idea is a plain 
white sash which may be worn with so 
manythings. (Illustration No. 10.) Itis 
of wide, double-faced ribbon, either mes- 
saline or Louisine, and is finished with 
two long loops with double knots (a new 
idea in bows, by-the-way) and two ends 
nearly to the bottom of the gown. 


F geil neay sash, and one not so expensive 
perhaps, is made of taffeta cut on the 
bias. Use a twenty-seven- 
inch taffeta, for when this 
width is biased it gives 
sufficient length for the 
ends, and the girdle, too, 
works in well either in a 
pretty crush or in folds when 
cut on the bias. Simple 
knots are preferred to loops, 
for they show less of the 
hemmed edge of the silk. 
The edge may be made as 
simple or elaborate as you 
wish. For instance, a pretty 
Pompadour silk with a white 
ground and a Dresden pat- 
tern of dainty violets is 


usually manufactured, so 
that when it is cut on the 
bias the clusters of flowers 
will run one just above the 
Cut it so that these 
through 


No. 9. For the 
Tailored 
Shirtwaist 


other. 
clusters will run 


the centres of 


your sash 
ends, bring- 


ing the plain 
part of the silk 
along each 
edge. Turn 
a quarter-of- 
an-inch hem 
and then work 
French knots in black 
embroidery silk at inter- 
vals of half an inch along 
the head of the hem to 
keep it in place. 

If a more defined edge 
is desired work a rope 
stitch in black embroidery 
silk at the head of the hem. 
The rope stitch is nothing 
more nor lessthan asimple 
embroidery stitch used for 
the stems of flowers in 
outline work, and when 
it is worked with a heavy 
embroidery silk it stands 
out far more than would 
be expected. 






AM also going to give 
& you an illustration 
(No. 11) of a sash made 
of ribbon tied in a simple 
knot. The charm of this 


No. 10. Newldea cach is the manner in 


in Bows 


No. 11. Simple Knot 

which the ends come 
from the sides to the 
back to be tied. This 
sash is sewed in 
place, and is simply 
hooked in front under 
a double shirring of 
the ribbon. Although 
these sashes look as 
if they were brought 
around a girl’s waist 
and tied they are 
really not. They are 
constructed on well- 
boned girdles, be- 
cause this makes them 
durable, keeps them 
in shape, and conse- 
quently much prettier 
than a carelessly tied 
sash could be. 











The Warren Featherbone Girl 





Copyright 1904 
The Warren Featherbone Co. 


The foundation of cor- 
rect feminine dress is 


Warren’s 
Featherbone 


This thin, pliable, highly resilient boning 
gives most graceful curves to the bodice and 
affords just the proper amount of support in 
every dress detail that requires it, collars, 
cuffs, girdles, revers, sleeves and skirts. 


We will send on request to any address a sim- 
ple little machine attachment with which a waist 
can be boned in 15 minutes. 

Warren’s Featherbone specialties are designed to 
simplify the work of the dressmaker or home sewer. 

Collar and girdle foundations of every size and 
fashionable shape save the time of foundation mak- 
ing. Cost little more than the price of materials. 








No.9. Round, No.9. Pointed. 
Soft Stock Foundations 


Mousseline de soie with supports of fine Warren's Feather- 
bone; top and bottom bindings are soft without featherboning. 
Sizes 12-16. Heights 14-2%. Sell at 10¢ each. 


“™:, No. 13 Foundation 


Fi Built like a man's “turn 
down" collar. 

It can be covered with lace, 

) embroidery or trimming, and 

/ finished with a four-in-hand 

4 or bow tie. 
Sizes 12-16. 
Sells for 15c. 


Heights 1-2%. 





No. 14— Our Latest 


Is made of taffeta silk over 
No. 13 foundation, full bow 
tie, neatly stitched; furnished 
in heights from 1-2%, but the 
lowercollarsarerecommended. 

A natty collar for the summer { 
girl. Inblack, white and colors. 
Sizes 12-16. Sells for 35c. 








No. 4 Girdle Foundation 


Crinoline with supports of Warren’s Featherbone, eciges 
bound, tape at waist line to prevent stretching. Pointed above 
and below the waist line in the back. Sizes 20-34. Sells for 15¢. 





+ J . 
Warren’s Featherbone Crinolette 
A two-inch bias strip of crinoline into which is stitched one 
or two Featherbone cords. It is runin the hem of drop skirt 
or dress skirt, gives just the flare the present styles demand ; 
also use| in sleeve foundations. Sells at 4e and Se per yard. 
Look for our picture trade marks, the Feather and the Tur- 
key, on every box or yard of genuine Warren's Featherbone 
and a big Red number or Initial on our collar and girdle tags. 
Our booklet, ‘‘ The Warren Featherbone Girl — Her Day,” 
contains many interesting notes on correct dress and latest 
fashions, and illustrates novel styles in girdles and stocks. 
free on request. 
if your dealer does not carry Warren’s Featherbone goods, 








order direct, enclose price, and we will supply you. 


Elm Street, Three Oaks, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN 
NEW YORK: 44 E. 23d St., Cor. 4th Ave. 
CHICAGO : 706 Marshall Field Annex Building 
BOSTON : 7 Temple Pi. SAN FRANCISCO : 6-8 Sutter St. 


MONTREAL and TORONTO: 
The Featherbone Novelry Co., Limited 
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The New Three-Piece Suit 
















1682-1656-1683 x 
Chiffon Taffeta Would be Pretty for This Costume 


O. 1682.— Patterns for this bolero with band decoration can 
be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (36-inch busi): 36 inches wide, 2 yards, or 1°4 
yards of 44-inch, In ordering ask for No. 1682. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1656.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with two styles of 

sleeves and beltscan be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 
3% yards. Extra material for frills, 36 inches wide, °4 yard 
for any size. In ordering ask for No. 1656. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1683.— Patterns for this nine-gored skirt in floor or Ankle 
length, having the gathered side and back gores attached to 
a gored yoke, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required : medium size (24-inch waist) : 36 inches wide, 5% 
yards, or 44 yards of 44-inch. In ordering ask for No. 1683. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 
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1657-1675-1678 
In Two Shades of Mauve Linen 


Chart Model, 10 cents, post-free. 
size (15 years): 36 inches wide, 2'4 yards, or 6 yards of em- 
broidery 13 inches wide. 
all orders, with money inclosed, toThe Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


in five sizes: 13-17 years. 
cents, post-free. 
36 inches wide, 244 yards. 
all orders, with money inclcsed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


omitted, can be supplied in five sizes: 13-17 years. 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
medium size (15 years): 36 inches wide, 7 yards, or 10% yards 
of embroidery 17 inches wide. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


cents, post-free. 


all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


sleeves, or with shirt sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
bust measure. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 27 inches wide, 
4\4 yards. 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


22-30 waist measure. 
post-free. 
inches wide, 6 yards. 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Model, 15 cents, post-free. f 
inch bust): 36 inches wide, 2°% yards. 
1676. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 


N°: 1668.— Patterns for this blouse waist with full-length, elbow 


can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. ! 
size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 3% yards. 
for No. 1668. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 




























Drawings by Augusta Reimer and 
Grace H. H. Cochrane 


O. 1680.— Patterns for this bolero closed at the back can be 
supplied in five sizes: 13-17 years. Price, including 
Material required: medium 


In ordering ask for No. 1680. Send 


O. 1679.— Patterns for this spencer waist with high or 
square neck, and with sleeves in two styles, can be supplied 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 
Material required: medium size (15 years): 
In ordering ask for No. 1679. Send 


O. 1681.— Patterns for this five-gored skirt with three 
Straight gathered flounces, one or two of which may be 
Price, in- 
Material required : 


In ordering ask for No. 1681. 





1664-1668-1665 
The Cape May be Made of Silk or Cloth 


O. 1664.— Patterns for this bolero cape can be supplied in 

six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 10 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
(36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 1°4 yards, or 14 yards of 
44-inch. In ordering ask for No. 1664. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1668.— Patterns for this blouse waist with full-length, 

elbow or single puff sleeves, and with or without apron 
suspenders, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 3% 
yards, or 3 yards of 44-inch. In ordering ask for No. 1668. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


N°: 1665.— Patterns for this skirt in sweep or round length, 

having seven gores, plaited or shirred at the top, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 12% yards, or 10°4 yards 
of 44-inch. In ordering ask for No. 1665. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


DRAWN BY 
GRACE H. H. COCHRANE 


1680-1679-1681 


Of All White with Eyelet Embroidery 


O. 1657.— Patterns for this ladies’ bolero can be supplied in five 

sizes : 32-40 bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 
inches wide, 1% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1657. Send 


O. 1675.— Patterns for this waist with tucked or plain yoke, 
two styles of collars, full-length or elbow leg-o’-mutton 


Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 


In ordering ask for No. 1675. Send all orders, with 


O. 1678.— Patterns for this three-piece skirt with dart plaits, 
and in floor or ankle length, can be supplied in five sizes: 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, 
Material required: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 
In ordering ask for No. 1678. Send all 


O. 1676.— Patterns for this box-plaited bolero can be supplied 

in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Material required: medium size (36- 
In ordering ask for No. 





or single puff sleeves, and with or without apron suspenders, 
Price, includ- 
Material required: medium 
In ordering ask 


N?2: 1677.— Patterns for this gored skirt with a box-plait 
inserted in each seam, and in floor or ankle length, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 waist measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches 
wide, 7'4 yards. In ordering ask for No. 1677. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


The Chart Model, which is furnished free with 
each pattern, is a wonderful improvement. It 
saves material, time and labor, and does for the 
home dressmaker what a pattern alone cannot 
do. It shows clearly, by diagram, name and 
number, every piece of the pattern, overcoming 
the old difficulty of putting a pattern together, 
thus making home dressmaking so easy that the 
inexperienced are encouraged to use patterns. 


1676-1668-1677 
Of Voile with Trimmings of Silk 
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The 
Sole 
that 
Suits 
the 


-—Foot 
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Do your feet ever burn or smart—ever Aurt ? 

The flexible sole of the Red Cross Shoe 
prevents the throbbing and aching caused by stiff 
| | soles, for it bends with the foot. This sole and 
the heel, made of the same supple, elastic leather 
( used in no other shoe) take all the ** pound’’ and 
jar out of walking — give ample support to the foot. 

The Red Cross Shoe relieves nervous strain, 
makes it possible for women to be on their feet 
hours at a time with comfort. It is the standard 
shoe for trained nurses. 

Every woman who is on her feet much, either 
on the street or in the home, business-office, school, 
and every woman whose feet are tender, needs the 


Red Cross Shoe 


For Comfort 


The Red Cross is a shoe for general wear, it is 
the only comfort shoe with style and trimness. It 
gives the foot that neat, dainty appearance so 
desirable. It is noiseless. Lighter, cooler and 
wears longer than a stiff soled shoe. 


Made in all styles of Oxfords and high 
shoes and in all leathers. $3.00-$3. 50. 


If your dealer hasn't the Red Cross, send us his 
name and we shall see that you are supplied. 


None genuine without this trade-mark. 

Our booklet, ** Women To-day” ’ tells 

how conditions have changed and 

how the Red Cross meets the mod- 

ern woman’s needs. Write for it. 

t Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
8 


18-828 Sycamore Street, Cinclanigal, 7 

















FOR YOUR CHILDREN 








Carry all weight of the 
clothing from the shoulder. 
Tape bound buttonholes. 
Won't tear out. Buttons 
puton with double tape will 
not pull off. ; = 


HELEN — The origin of our ‘‘H & W"’ trademark — WILLIE 


ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


THE 
“H&w” 
Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. Itis a boon to the ex- 

pectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Department 


£ 





All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt 
} of price. .Address 







Grand 

Prize, 

St. Louis, 
1904. 


|THE H & W CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


" 


A Soil or a Spot 


will make the most charming cos- 
tume unfit for use. Dry cleaning 
will bring back its original beauty. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co. 
Old Staten Island 
Dyeing Establishment 
334 Canal Street, New York 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


We clean and dye everything clean- 
able or dyeable, including Carpets, 
Rugs, Portigres, Robes, Dresses, 
Lace Curtains and Blankets. 













Established 1819 














FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2633 Nainsook 
No, 2633 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS: 
I One twenty-four inch centre piece, 
72 PRICE ice teicig ame tives snaneh fot 


ing, alsoeyeletting collarand cuff set,all stampedon pure 
linen. orth one dollar, for fifty cents. Sent postpaid. 


R. D. CARTER, Art Needlework, 2224 7th Ave., New York City 






























Children’s Summer Playday Clothes 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane 
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O. 1653.— Patterns for this 
girl’sdress with full-length 
or elbow sleeves can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
andl0 years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, . post- 
free. Material required: me- 
dium size (7 years): 36 inches 
wide, 4% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1653. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to 











O. 1672. — Patterns for this 

little boy’s suit with or 
without the vest fronts can be 
supplied in three sizes: 3, 4 
and 5 years. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: me- 
dium size (4 years): 36 inches 
wide, 2°4 yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1672. Send all 





1653 





Of Dimity or Percale 





For Every-day Wear in 
Chambray 


O. 1661.— Patterns for this child’s 

inverted box-plaited dress can be 
supplied in four sizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years. Price, including Chart Model, 
10 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (4 years): 36 inches wide, 
3% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1661. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


A Plaid Gingham Dress 


O. 1662.— Patterns for this girl’s guimpe dress with long 

or short puff sleeves can be supplied in six sizes: 3, 4, 
5,6,7 and 8 years. Price, including Chart Model, 10 cents, 
post-free. Material required: medium size (5 years): 36 
inches wide, 2% yards; for guimpe, 154 yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1662. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 


The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





Make in Gingham, Linen or 
Madras 


N?2: 1671.— Patterns for this little boy’s 
suit with knickerbocker trousers 
can be supplied in three sizes: 3, 4 and 
5 years. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (4 years): 36 inches wide, 
3% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1671. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





Suitable in White or Colored 
Linens 


0O.1670.— Patterns for this little boy’s 
suit with knickerbocker trousers 

can be supplied in three sizes: 3, 4 and 
5 years. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (4 years): 36 inches wide, 
3% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1670. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 








Lot orders, with money inclosed, to 
se The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 1672 
“3 1662 Attractive in Wool or Linen 


Dark Galatea is a Good Material 
for This Suit 


N°: 1660.— Patterns for this little boy’s 
suit with knickerbocker trousers 
can be supplied in three sizes: 3, 4 and 


5 years. Price, including Chart Model, | 


15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (4 years): 36 inches wide, 
3% yards, or 44 inches wide, 2% yards. 


In ordering ask for No. 1660. Send all | 
orders, with money inclosed, to The | 


Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


















For Knockabout in a Tiny 
Checked Gingham 


O. 1655.— Patterns for this child’s one- 

piece dress closed at the left side, and 
with sleeves in two lengths, can be supplied 
in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Price, 
including Chart Model, 15 cents, a 
Material required: medium size (4 years) : 
36 inches wide, 3% yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1655. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 










For Every Day in Colored Chambray, andi for 
Best in White Nainsook 


N°: 1663.— Patterns for this girl’s bishop dress, with high 
or round neck and full-length or short puff sleeves, can 
be supplied in six sizes: 6 months and 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
years. Price, including Chart Model, 10 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (2 years): 36 inches wide, 
2% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1663. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





Suitable to Develop in White or 
Colored Wash Materials 


O. 1654.— Patterns for this girl’s dress 
can be supplied in seven sizes: 4, 5, 6, 
7,8,9and 10 years. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (7 years): 36 inches 
wide, 4% yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1654. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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Bathing Suits <s 
For Boys and Girls. 7“ 
LARGE VARIETY. 
ATTRACTIVE STYLES. 
MODERATE PRICES. 
Child’s One-piece 
Suit of white flannel, 
trimmed with red mo- 
hair, sailor collar, vest 
and belt; sizes 
3to 8yrs.... $2.00 
Of navy blue flannel, 
trimmed with rows of 
white braid; 
sizes 3 toI2yrs. $1.90 
Both styles suitable 
for Boys or Girls. 


Any purchase made 
through our Mail Order 
Dept. will be as carefully 
and promptly filled as if 


Our Spring and Summer 


CATALOGUE 


describing nearly 2,000 articles Bis ad 
necessary for the : 
Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls 
and Babies, 
and containing 1,000 attractive illustrations, will 
be of great assistance to out-of-town patrons. 


Sent on receipt of 4 cents postage. 
We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - = NEW YORK 








200 Samples 


of High Grade DRESS 
FABRICS for Summer 
Wear Will Be 


Mailed Free 


We offer goods di- 
rect from the mills to 
the consumer, cut- 
ting out all profits of 
jobber, dealer and 
middleman, so that 


You Can Dress Well 
and Save ™% in Cost 


Our samples are large, in great variety, show- 
ing the materials in white and the latest fash- 
ionable colorings. We sell one yard or more 
as you may desire. We pay a// delivery charges 
on every purchase—and will refund your 
money if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 





Send for the 200 samples to-day, 
with complete price list. 


Eastern Textile Co., 31 Union Square, New York 


Comfort for Children 
WORTH 
SKELETON 


WAIST 


For Boys and Girls 
Winter and Summer 














Straps cannotslipoff 
theshoulders. Com- 
fortable in any posi- 
tion. No buckles to 
rust. Write for book- 
let and description 
free. Sold by deal- 
ers; if yours hasn’t 
them, send 25c., 
stating size, and we 











will send postpaid. 


WORTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 Boyden Place, Newark, N.J. 


This Boy’s Russian $4.35 
Bloomer Suit, Prepaid 


No. 30— Made of fine white duck or > 
dotted pique; plaited sleeve, white duck belt, 
full bloomer trousers. Sizes 2 to 1 

Price, Prepaid ...... 

No. 58—Child’s natural Irish Linen 
frock, made with round yoke and three box 
plaits down front and back; white piping 
and white duck metal finished belt. LExcel- 
lent value. Sizes 2 to 1 
6._ Price, Prepaid * 

No. 6—Girl's one-piece 
dress of pink or blue checked 
gingham. Yoke, belt,cuffs ~ 
and double box plaits of 
white Pique. Plaited back ; 
buttons invisibly in front. 
Sizes 2 to 10. 

Price, Prepaid $1.15 
WE ORIGINATE STYLES. 

The cut and fit of our gar- 
ments distinguishthem from those 
of other makes. We use only 
such fabrics as will come out of the tub 
looking and wearing as well as when new. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue of 
children’s stylish garments in linens, French 
ginghams, piques and all seasonable novelties. 


IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 
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83 to 85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 0 ENGRAVED 
0 WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 
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72 





EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.—Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
| EVERETT WADDEY CoO., 2 &. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Summer Organdies and Lawns 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 






















































































Drawings by F. L. Fithian 


The extreme simplicity of the gown of dotted lawn shown 
on the left will appeal to the woman of taste. A beruffied 
sash of the lawn is an attractive feature of the gown. 


O. 1656.— Patterns for this shirtwaist with two 

styles of sleeves and belts can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32.42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required : medium 
size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 3% yards. Extra 
material for frills, 36 inches wide, *4 yard for any size. 
In ordering ask for No. 1656. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Military 
Heel 


O. 1652.—Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, either 

plaited or gathered at the top, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 22-28 waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 6% 
yards. Extra material, 36 inches wide, for one ruffle 
for any size, % yard. In ordering ask for No. 1652. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 





Nothing could be prettier than white organdy for the gown 
illustrated on the right. The entire trimming consists of 
ruffies of the organdy made with many shirrings. 


f \ O. 1673.— Patterns for this blouse bodice closed at 

. *) the back, and with full-length or elbow sleeves, 

@ *\ can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Ne; . . ss ei 

. | Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. vearly every shoe you buy rep 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 resents an investment of 


inches wide. 4° yards. In ordering ask for No. 1673. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 


at least a dollar for 
style, 


O. 1674.— Patterns for this skirt in five gores 
gathered at the top, and with straight, shirred 
flounces, can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 
waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: me- 
dium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 
11% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1674. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





f $7.50 


Shoes for Women 






























is the one exception. You pay for qual- 
ity only when you buy Radcliffe Shoes. 
The dainty, distinctive style costs you 
nothing extra. 
The Radcliffe is equal in quality to 
any shoe costing a dollar more, and in 
style second to none, 
Radcliffe Specials at $3.00 are excep- 
tional values and the equal of any 
shoe at any price. 
Inquire at your dealer’s —if he 
does not keep Radcliffe Shoes, 
write us. Style Book sent free. 


The Radcliffe Shoe Co. 


DEPT. 21 
Boston, Mass. 











eeaee 1673-1674 
The design on the right shows the surplice effect which is very 
fashionable. The yoke and collar are of sheer all-over Swiss | 
embroidery, and ruffles of embroidery complete the trimming. | 
The soft turnover collar and the elbow sleeves of the white lawn | 
shirtwaist dress illustrated below make it a most desirable model 
for the midsummer days. 


O. 1651.— Patterns for this bodice with fronts crossed in 
surplice style at top of girdle, and with full-length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches 
wide, 3°%% yards. In ordering ask for No. 1651. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed,to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1652.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, either 
plaited or gathered at the top, can be supplied in four 
sizes: 22-28 waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size(24-inch 
waist): 36 inches wide, 6% yards.. Extra material for two 
ruffies for any size, 36 inches wide, 17% yards, or 11% yards 
of embroidered edging. Extra material, 36 inches wide, for 
one ruffle, yard. Inordering ask for No. 1652. Sendall 
orders, with money inclosed, toThe Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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O. 1658.— Patterns for this ladies’ shirtwaist with tucked 
front yoke and sleeves in two lengths can be supplied in 
six sizes : 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, | 
15 cents, post-free. Material required : medium size (36-inch 
bust): 36 inches wide, 3% yards. In ordering ask for No, 
1658. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 


j 
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O. 1659.— Patterns for this ladies’ skirt gathered at the top, 

and in five gores, can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 
waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 
inches wide, 7° yards. In ordering ask for No. 1659. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 











No. 8631 

ALBION BRAND 
SHIRTWAIST SUIT 
Of fine white Persian 
Lawn. Waist has fine pin- 
tucks on yoke, collar and 
cuffs. Yoke set in with shir- 
ring and Vandyke medal- 
lions. Skirt made with 
shirred yoke and flounce, 
cut circular— giving the la- 
test flare, With Vandyke 
medallions and lace 
trimmed. Inserting down 
the seams and two rows 
at the top of flounce, 











The true cus- 
tom-made effect 
and appearance 
that comes only 
‘ of artistic de- 

sign, latest style and per- 
fect cutting and making, are always found in 


ALBION 


Shirtwaists and Shirtwaist Suits 
400 styles, 75 materials. Ask your dealer to show them. 
D. LEVY & SONS CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FACTORY: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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1651-1652 





Franco-Swiss 
Community 


“ PRANSWIS "'— Trade Mark 


EMBROIDERED SPECIALTIES 


in Waist-Patterns, Robes, Collars 
and Cuffs, Belts, Dress Accessories. 
Smartest Designs, Fashionable 
Fabrics, at Makers’ Prices 
The first and only Association of ex- 
pert French-Swiss Embroidery Work- 
ers in the United States — producing 
latest foreign novelties, heretofore 
imported and sold at high prices, be- 
cause of large duty and many profits 
Prices '4 lower than the Imported 
We do not sell these 
designs to the trade. 
Waist Patterns, $2.75 upwards 
Collars, Cuffs, 15 . 
Belts, - ° 75 sg 
Robes to order, 15.00 * 

Everything purchased from these Swiss Em- 
broidery Workers has the style of the most 
exclusive and expensive embroidery; direct from 
them, bearing their trade-mark, “‘ PFRANSWIS.”" 

FREE — Particulars and Book of Styles. 


PRANCO-SWISS COMMUNITY 
N. Y. Office — 56 West 2ist Street — Dept. A 
References: Hudson Trust Co., W. Hoboken, N. J. 


Very pretty and girlish is the dress with its apron 
effect shown on the left. A sheer small-figured 
muslin would be pretty for this model to be worn 
Over an all-white blouse. 


O. 1668.— Patterns for this blouse waist with 

full-length, elbow or single puff sleeves, 
and with or without apron suspenders, can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (36-inch 
bust): 36 inches wide, 3% yards. In ordering 
ask for No. 1668. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


N°: 1669.— Patterns for this gathered skirt in 

floor or ankle length, having five gores and 
Straight gathered flounces, can be supplied in 
four sizes : 22-28 waist measure. Price, includ- 
ing Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 
inches wide, 11% yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1669. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





This cut illustrates Style No. 167. Price $2.75, sent pre- 
paid. Value atleast $5. Oneof the season's finest effects. 





1668-1669 1658-1659 























































































Give Yourself a Real Treat 
Wear a Wooltex Garment 


The style and set 
will be a revelation to you. 
Prices from $5 up. 


ANY RELIABLE DRY GOODS 
STORE 


can show you a magnificent as- 
sortment and every garment is 


guaranteed for fabric, fit and finish. 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 





FASHION FAULTLESS 


CLOAKS— SUITS — SKIRTS 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU FIND THE SLIGHTEST 
DEFECT 
Every detail of a Wooltex gar- 
ment is looked after with the ut- 
most care—even the sewing is 





done with a pure dyed silk thread. 

Wooltex is absolutely reliable — 
thoroughly trustworthy —and you 
may depend on-any garment that 
has this label. 







ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 
WOOLTEX CATALOG No, 57 


or write us 


H.BLACK &C92 


CLEVELAND , Ohio 
and New York_ 


SAA 


Nalife\\a)lon| leu 








SOILED WHITE DUCK 





Canvas and White Leather Belts 
and Shoes Effectually Cleaned 


Don’t throw aside a good white duck skirt because 
it’s soiled. ‘*Cleansum’’ or ‘* Magic White’’ will 
easily and effectually clean white duck, canvas, 
buck, suéde, undressed white leather, white shoes, 
belts, caps, breeches, etc., remove grass stains and 
the like without hurt to fabric. ‘Cleansum,”’ a 
powder, costs 25c.; ‘* Magic White,” the liquid 
form of ‘*Cleansum,’’ costs 10c. 
or shoe dealer should have them. 





Your druggist 
If he has not 


WE WILL SEND CLEANSUM DIRECT 
on receipt of price and dealer’s name. 
The liguid cannot be mailed. 


Carl H. Krieg 


110 Reade St. 
& Co. Y 


New York 














Frank Siddalls Soap washes clothes without 
shrinking ; without fading; without scalding ; 
without tearing; without backaching —in half the time 
that common soap takes with all these things. Ask 
grocers, department stores, and mail-order houses for it, 
FRANK 


SIDDALLS SOAP CO., PHILADELPHIA 





| 








LITTLE HINTS 
ON PLAIN SEWING 


By Anna Lent 








partment of life, a good and firm foundation is an 

essential. The home dressmaker will do well to 
give careful thought to drop skirts and slips, fitted 
and semi-fitting, upon the careful construction of 
which depends the success of the finished gown. 
Never think that a prettily ruffled creation is supe- 
rior to and independent of the plain and more or less 
substantial under-dress. 

Of all the linings on view in the shops none is so 
after our own hearts as the silk one; however, there 
are many pretty substitutes, especially for the sum- 
mer frock. For the street skirt, whether it be that 
of your best coat and skirt suit, or the little odd one 
of unobtrusive check with which you wear separate 
waists, a well-cut and fitted drop skirt of one of the 
fine cotton linings will be suitable and durable. If 
made in the following way it will have the added 
advantage of being ladylike and dainty: Cut the 
skirt by a five-gored pattern, fit closely about the 
hips and either shirr or lay in a flat plait the 
slight fullness at the back. Whether to use shirr or 
plait will depend upon your figure; for plump 
figures the flat plait is best, for those who are over- 
slender a little tullness in the back is an advantage. 
Finish the skirt with a Spanish flounce of the same 
ten inches deep, which, in its turn, is finished with 
a bias ruffle three inches deep. Make a bias flounce 
of silk the same dimensions as the cotton one, 
adding a second ruffle, and set it right over the 
first flounce. The under one takes the wear and 


[ THE dressmaking realm, as in every other de- 


tear — the little kicks we give it with our boot-heels | 


—while the silk one gives the desirable swish. 


Such a drop skirt will be satisfactory made of 


| 





percaline thirty-six inches wide, which costs from | 


fifteen to eighteen cents, or of the finer quality which 
is called batiste, at twenty-five to thirty cents a yard. 
It will require from seven to eight yards. 


Three or | 


four yards of taffeta, costing from sixty to ninety | 


cents a yard, will be needed for the outer flounce. 
These linings come in a great variety of shades and 
may be selected to match the dress skirt. 

Tor the many thin summer frocks drop skirts of 
lawn, which may be had in almost any tint, are very 
dainty. Make these by a pattern with a circular 
flounce — none could be better than THE JOURNAL’S 
pattern No. 1493. ‘The circular flounce may be ruf- 
fled indefinitely. Edging the ruffles with lace adds 
to the fluffiness. 

If one cannot be quite happy without a real silk 
skirt for these sheer summer dresses let it be of 
good China silk. If this is of white trimmed with 
gathered ruffles, not plaitings, edged with lace, it 
may be laundered as easily and satisfactorily as the 
every-day muslin petticoat, and will stand every bit 
as much wear. Under such a skirt, however, must 
be worn a starched petticoat, as the China silk has no 
body. A good quality of China silk, one yard wide, 
may be bought at seventy-five cents to one dollara 
yard. From six to eight yards will be required. 


Useful little slips to wear under the very transpar- 
ent shirtwaists are made of India silk. These are 
cut from a good shirtwaist pattern, and may be per- 
fectly plain or may have three backward-turning 
plaits on either side of the front. The addition of 
plaits is intended to give fullness for slight figures. 
The tucks should be stitched flat yoke-depth. 
These slips should fit perfectly about the shoulders 
and neck, and should be fastened up the back with 
loops and hooks put on invisibly. It isa good idea 
to cut the slip off at the waist-line, finish with a hem 
and run in a drawing-string. This prevents addi- 
tional thickness at the waist-line. The sleeves for 
such a waist should be easy coat sleeves, fitted well 
to the forearm, with a little fullness in the arm- 
size. Such a waist would require two yards anda 
half of India silk thirty-six inches wide, at forty- 
eight cents a yard. A little black silk slip of this 
description will be invaluable to the girl in mourn- 
ing to wear under sheer black lawn waists. 


Let me add one little word upon the value of the 
flatiron—so many home dressmakers ignore its 
existence, and I have seen many an otherwise well- 
constructed garment spoiled for the want of its use. 
The iron is needed from start to finish. Each seam 
of a cloth garment, as soon as it is sewed correctly, 
should be pressed, and the completed tailored gar- 
ment receives its finishing touch from the flatiron. 
The most necessary word of caution is this: Do not 
allow the garment to be stretched while in process of 
pressing. For instance, if you are pressing a skirt 
—and skirts need this attention not only when 
new but also during their entire existence — place 
it right side down over a skirt-board, smoothing it 
very evenly upon the board, and laying carefully any 
plaits ortucks. When plaits have to be basted into 
place use very fine thread, as a coarse thread is apt to 
leave its mark in the pressing. Now place a chair 
or stand under the skirt-board to support the rest of 
the skirt, and this will prevent it from dragging the 
part to be pressed out of place. Let the iron bea 
moderately heavy one, and after laying a clean wet 
cloth over the part to be pressed, press, do not iron, 
your garment — that is, do not rub the iron up and 
down and crosswise, but, when changing it from 
place to place, lift it. Move the iron frequently or 
it will leave the impress of its shape upon the cloth. 
Slender irons are required for pressing waists. A 
seam presser may be made out of a piece of cur- 
tain pole or broomstick. Let it be ten or twelve 
inches long, roll it evenly in flannel and cover with 
muslin. 
sleeves. 

Although the flatiron in the hand of the dress- 
maker is constantly used in the construction of a 
tailored garment I always consider it money well 
spent to take a completed garment, especially a 
cloak or a jacket, to a tailor for the final pressing. 
He has the proper irons, the right shaped boards, 
the adequate strength, and understands the handling 
of a lined and finished coat. It has been my expe- 
rience that ‘‘ the little tailor around the corner,’’ 
who does neat and careful repairing, is just as satis- 
factory as and less expensive than the ladies’ tailor. 
At first he will refuse to have anything to do with 
women’s clothes, but tell him that you want your 
garment treated just like a man’s coat, and that you 
know that he understands exactly how to do it, and 
nineteen times out of twenty he will agree to try, 
and the experiment will be a successful one- 








This is a great convenience in pressing | 
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Clow BROW 
COVERALL 


(TRADE - MARK) 
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AGer 37014 YEARS 





THE ‘BUSTER BROWN “COVERALL’” 

A BOON For BUSTER Boys !! 
IF You WILL SENO US 75 ¢ WE Wilt SEND 
“YOU PosTPAID A PAIR OF MY TOVERALLS™ 
SAY !! HONEST, THEY ARE THE GREATEST 
COMFORT 7 PLAY AROUND IN. LISTEN — 
THEY SAVE A BoY LoT.S OF SPANKINGS 
BECAVSE THEY SAVE HIS MOTHER LOTS 
OF MONEY. NO HOLES IN STOCKINGS !!" 
NO SOILED CLOTHES. YOU CANT WEAR’EM 
OUT BECAUSE THEY RE AS STRONG AS 
SAMSON, ~THEY ARE THE ONLY 
GENUINE "COVERALL S” IN THE WORLD 


ADDRESS- Buster Brown COVERALLCa 
65 East 9% St. New YORK. 


A set oF 4 ART PRINTS OF MYSELF &TIGE 

SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, AND A BOOKLET 

OF MY PRANKS, ENCLOSED FREE. WITH 
EACH “COVERALL’ 











99 Wom_EN OUT OF 100 





Should wear one of the seven 
sizes of the 


SCOTT 








It makes the figure sym- 
metrical, causing the skirt to 
hang and drape gracefully. It 
overcomes that marked depression at 
the center of the hack for stout women, 
or that flatness of the back and side 
hips for medium and slight women 
rhe only hip form that can be worn 
comfortably under the corset for the 
long waist effect or over the corset 
for the short waist effect. Form- 
fitting, invisible, reversi- 
ble, light in weight and 
thoroughly ventilated. 
Made in seven different 
sizes to meet the requirements 
of slight, medium and stout figures. 


AVOID IMITATIONS — 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES! 


All leading dry goods and corset dealers sell them. 
If you fail to find them, write for illustrated booklet to 


CHARLES H. SCOTT & CO. 
201-204 Centre St., New York. 209-221 Madizon St., Chicago. 
Manufacturers of The Scott Invisible Hip Forms, Bustles, Arm 
Scye Pads, Bust-forms, Blouses, Jewel Bags, and Double Safety 
Garter Pockets. 
























HALF WooL Dress Goops~1905 


Single Width 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retail price 15c per yd. 








The best half-wool dress fabrics on the market. 
Specially adapted for Summer Wear. 
Made in full range of colors. Cream a Specialty. 

Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 630) are 

guaranteed fast and not to crock. 

Caution.—Fast blue shade 630 has a White selvage. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, 

BOSTON and NEW YORK. 


HIP FORM 


alle Ue totaish- 


Seo” WARK 


> sew 








S[IID SULMOIpH puv sess! ‘Serpe'T 10,7 


Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 
torchon lace. ‘“‘ Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attach- 
ment over the shoulder. 
Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 
CHILDREN'S STYLE, 99A, age lto12 . . 50 cents 
MISSES’ STYLE, 199, age l0to16. . . . 75 cents 
Descriptive catalogue free. For sale ev erywhere. 


The C. N. Chadwick Co.,4th Av.& Baltic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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SOCKET 


THEY HOLD TIGHT 


SEW ON 


ga 
ji BUY THE 
GENUINE 
| FOR 
ane Waists, Dresses & Clothing 


Better than Buttons or Hooks and Eyes. 
( The Boston, The Grip Socket, 


The Premier, The Invisible, 
We also make ) The Anchor, The Holdfast, 
The Whole Edge, The Snapper. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS rEALERS 
If your dealer does not handle them, send his name and 


a two-cent stamp for samples, or six cents fora trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











—THE NEW WAIST— 


The New Suspender effect in Shirt Waists is this Summer's 
popular style and we are offering you a bargain in the latest 
French Model that 
can be duplicated 
nowhere at our price. 













CATALOGUE Well made, elegantly 
designed 
FREE 
on request. French 


Suspender Waist 


for $2.25 


No. 1559. 
beautiful waist 
made of extra 
fine quality 
lawn in the .new 
Suspender effect, 
straps on shoulders 
and front in fine 
embroidery and 
lace. Fine pin tucks 
half way down front. 
Tucked back. But- 
tons in back. Lace 
collar and cuffs. 
Our catalogue will save 
you money on everything 
in Women’s Apparel, 
especially in Shirt Waists 
(79c. up), Shirt Waist Suits, and Muslin Underwear, in all 
varieties of attractive designs. Goods thoroughly reliable and 
Money Refunded if not entirely satisfied. Write to-day. 


Frank & Cummings Co., 5 East 17th St., N.Y. 


This 








ws NEW YORK’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE een 


Pres (e (= ~Y0) f= 


NAME ON SELVAGE 


Is the Greatest Creation 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk —lustre, 
softness, lightness, and, above all, a 
‘feel’? and ‘*cry’’ that are identical to 
those of silk. For drop skirts and petti- 
coats it cannot be equalled. Width 36 in. 
Costs one-third as much as taffeta, will 
not split, and lasts three times as long. 


Two , fast black onl 
GRADES } 38e 35c., rtast black and all colors 
Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 


Send for illustrated booklet “Fashionable 
Women from The Capitals of the World.” 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 


Pres de Soie Pres de Soie 











9106 dp $9.4,4-3105 op S344 
Pres de Soie Pres de Soie 
























Cotton 
to em- 
broider 
25c 
addi- 
tional. 


















The Corset 
Cover design 
here shown is 
stamped on the 
highest grade of 
Nainsook  allow- 
Y ing sufficient mate- 

rial for any size bust 
measure. The design 
of the Initial Medallion 
is not stamped on the 
material, but is an applica- 
tion of one of the Ready Em- 
broidered Kaufmann‘*Wasche- 
Medaillons *’ measuring 3 in. 
| and selling, in the shops, for 18c. 


| SPECIAL OFFER pi -- BAS te var for the 
| 





embroider and we will send 


you the Initial Medallion FREE OF CHARGE 


Do not neglect to state the Letter that you wish and kindly 
mention this magazine. We are in a position to supply your 
wants in the matter of Lawns and Nainsooks at less prices 
than others; better send for samples. Our Silver and Blue 

Book of Embroideries, Spring '05, illustrates many other choice 

designs for Lace Makers and Embroiderers, Free on request. 








EDWIN A. FITCH, 28 Union Square, NEW YORK —_J 





Wonderful Values in 








No. 
8125 


paneled wool mixture skirt. 
Set off with straps and but- 
tons. Variety of mixtures. 
Price $3.00. 


No. 
8103 


| No. 8101.—An elegant 
| 21-gore plaited skirt. 
| Made to order from an 
| excellent quality of bril- 
liantine. All colors. 

3.50. Samples and our 
illustrated catalogue contain- 
ing the most beautiful (Made 
to order) skirts in America 
free upon request. 


AMERICAN SKIRT COMPANY 


| 174-6 State Street 


Made-to-Order Skirts 


No. 8125.— Beautiful 7-gore 


CHICAGO 
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“TAPERING WAIST 


are the only ready-to-wear 








Y Corsets now on sale that 


( 


BS 


Se 


we give, with grace and dis- 
tinction, the defined waist- 
line and rounded contour 
demanded by Fashion. 

High or low bust, all 
smooth-fitting and long- 
wearing. 

Every pair guaranteed. 


Prices, $1.00 to $3.00 
R & G CORSET CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 





































ADVANCE SALE 
EXCLUSIVE SUMMER STYLES 


Uur special $2.00 waist shown in above iliustration is by far the 
most remarkable bargain ever offered. You positively cannot 
buy its equal in any store for $3.50. We refund money if not 
entirely satisfied. No. 719. As illustrated. Stunning and 
attractive waist, made with the new Parisian extended shoul- 
der now so stylish, finest white French lawn, handsome pat- 
tern of sheer Swiss embroidery with rows of pretty Valenci- 
ennes Lace insertion and edging, back tucked, lace collar 
and trimmed gauntlet cuff. Send bust measure and §2.00. 
OUR SUMMER BARGAIN CATALOG FREE 
You cannot afford to miss our new Summer catalogue, just 
out. It gives our exclusive advance styles at the factory 
prices. Every waist shown in it is a rare bargain and are 
exclusive designs from the latest New York and Paris sum- 
mer styles. Send name and address and secure it FRE 


“Smart” Waist Mfg. Co. 


22 E. 22nd Street New York City 


















Se a yard; 50c a dozen yards 
ayrrench Valenciennes Lace and Insertion, twice as wide as 
illustrations, 5c. yd., 50c. doz. yds. Also 1% inches wide, 6c. yd., 


60c. doz. yds.; 1% inches wide, 8c. yd., 80c. doz. yds. Edge | . “ 
7 4 “f° | stitch each gore seam twice, letting them broaden | 
out to suit the lower part of the pattern. The | 


and Insertion to match in any of above widths. 


; Write for our Lace Catalogue. It is complete and worth hav- | 
ing. It illustrates over 450 items in lace, embroidery, dress nets 


| veilings. Mailed free. We carry a complete line of wash 
tbrics for summer dresses. Samples on application. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO., Direct Importers, Baltimore, Md. 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER!! 


a é. Fe Ms ; = =>, Alene 4 
A 12-in. Hemstitched Linen Centre- 
cts.). Send To-day—Stamps or Silver. 


piece nicely stamped with a choice of six 
very attractive designs and 2 skeins of 
Wash Silks to work the design with. 
All for only 10 cents (actual value 25 









A. 8. Livermore & Co., 123 Kingston St., Boston 
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THE ECONOMY CLUB 


CORNER 


Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 
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O TRANSFORM an out-of-date circular skirt 
into a modern circular cape: Remove the belt 
and front width, leaving the two side widths 


sewed together in the bias seam at the back; then | 


place the two remaining breadths together with the 


edges perfectly even, and trim away all the frayed or | 


soiled edges and baste a hem an inch and a quarter 
wide down the straight edges to make the fronts, 
leaving the hem at the lower edge until the garment 
is tried on and the required length determined. 
Baste two darts about three inches in length at the 
top of each of the side widths, to fit the shoulders, 
being careful not to cut away the goods from the dart 
seams before the garment is fitted. 
cape, making the needed alterations in the shoulder 
darts, and to see if the cape is the desired length, 
allowing for an inch anda quarterhem. If the skirt 
is silk-lined it is not absolutely necessary to remove 
the lining, but the cloth edges should be first slip- 
stitched and the silk lining neatly hemmed by hand 
to extend to the row of stitching nearest the edge, 
the cloth and the lining having been first firmly 
basted together all around the cape three inches from 
the edge. A hood and a rolling collar can be made 


| from the front width. 


Nearly every mother possesses one or two of the 
Angora Tam o’Shanter caps which have been worn 
by children for the last few years. Here is a clever 
way of using up two old ones — say one red and the 
other white—which one mother did. From one 
cap she cut and made a pretty pair of mittens for 
one little girl, and from the other cap made two 
pairs of bedroom slippers; the latter were cut like a 
stocking foot and the seams crocheted together, and 
finished around the top edges with crocheted shells, 
through which a ribbon was run to tie them. 


Pretty shirtwaist studs and cuff links can be 
made out of pearl buttons. Sew two buttons to- 
gether with heavy linen or silk thread, leaving the 
thread a quarter of an inch long be- 
tween the buttons for the studs and 
half an inch forthe links; sew these 
through and through four times until 
you have eight threads; then wind 
your thread tightly and evenly around 
the shank, and finish very securely 
and neatly. The under button of the stud may be 
an ordinary bone one, but it must always be as large 
as, or a trifle larger than, the face button. 

By-the-way, always sew buttons on ‘‘ with a 
neck’’; the heavier the material the more necessary 
it is to have a neck to the button. After sewing a 
button through and through do not draw the thread 
tight and finish off, but wind your thread around 
several times between the button and the goods, 
forming a shank or neck. Buttons put on in this 
way seldom have to be sewed on a second time, and 
they fit much more neatly into the buttonholes. 





Here is an excellent economical plan for dry- 
cleaning your old clothes at home. The woman 
who sent this recipe to us stated that she had earned 
all her pin-money, and, in fact, far more than pin- 


| money, by cleaning, pressing and repairing half- | 


worn and shabby clothes at home. All this,work 
was done in her own home, her implements of trade 
consisting of an ordinary wash-boiler, a large-sized 
tin pan,and a commonclothes-brush. Theaverage 
amount of gasoline required to clean one silk waist is 
half a gallon, and you need not hesitate to clean the 
most delicate colored material with gasoline. First 
lay the waist in the pan, pour over enough gasoline 
to saturate every part, then with your brush go over 
every spot lightly; give the cuffs and neckband an 
extra touch; then shake the garment gently until no 
more drops will shake off, after which lay onaclean 
board or table and go over it again with a soft cloth, 
rubbing a little harder with the cloth than with the 
brush, especially the soiled places. Now place in 
the fresh airto dry. It is a wise precaution in dry- 
ing waists after they have been cleaned by this, or 
in fact any method, to hang them up on one of the 
waist-hangers such as are used in stores to keep the 
silk in good condition; it will be found by the eco- 
nomical woman a wise plan to have one or two of 
these clothes-hangers in the house. All this work 
of cleaning clothes by gasoline should be done in the 
open air or in a building far away from any fire, as 
gasoline is highly explosive. In cleaning clothes 
with gasoline one must work as rapidly as possible, 
as gasoline evaporates so quickly. When your gar- 
ments are free from odor take them in the house and 
look again for any spots. If any are discovered put 
a clean cloth over your finger, dip it in a little warm 
water and touch the spot; if it is not a stain it will 
vanish. Then rub lightly witha dry cloth and hang 
up to dry. There is one stain that it is foolish to 
attempt to remove, and that is a perspiration stain. 
‘The cleaning with gasoline should not crease or 
wrinkle the goods, but if there should be any 


| wrinkles left after the garment is thoroughly dry 


press under a slightly dampened cloth. 


To make a shirtwaist from an old dress skirt: If 


your skirt is one of the seven or nine gored patterns 


it can be made over into a nice shirtwaist by the 
following method: Take the narrowest part of the 
gores for the top part of the waist, overlap and 


sleeve can be arranged in the same way, and finished 
with a deep cuff of another material. 


Renewing a cloth skirt with little trouble: A cloth 
tailored skirt which was found to be faded and 
slightly soiled, and made with a tight sewed-in lin- 
ing fastened at the top and lower hem, was ripped 
loose from the lining and the under side was found 


to be in such good condition that it was well worth | 


the trouble of altering. The skirt was spread on an 
ironing-board and thoroughly cleaned and brushed, 
then the turned seams were trimmed close, and over 
these were put inch-wide bias strips of taffeta, 
except down the centre back seam, which was ripped 
and sewed the other way. With anew belt anda 
new binding a fresh-neat skirt was made, 
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Arnold Fabric Talks 





Made from Arnold Silk Organdie 


HE arbiters of 

fashion: must 
have assumed that 
the summer of 
1905 is to be the 
warmest on record, 
else the popular 
approval of the 
Smart Set would 
not be given en- 
tirely in favor of 
the thinnest mus- 
lins, and sheerest 
organdie fabrics for 
summer wear. 


The wardrobes 
of fashion leaders 
include many sum- 
mer frocks made 
from Arnold Su- 
perfine Organdie 
and Arnold Silk 
Organdie, which 
gives every  pur- 
chaser ofthesebeau- 
tiful fabrics assur- 


ance that they will be comfortably and stylishly dressed. 
The range of patterns in all the various qualities 
of Arnold Organdies has grown with the season, and 
stocks of Arnold goods in all the larger stores are now 
replete with all our latest summer novelties, presenting 
visions of exquisitely beautiful floral printing which 
will make selection easy for the most exacting taste. 


Arnold Fil de Soie 


is another of the season’s 


favorites, which has the permanent lustre of real silk, 
and is shown in all the new Dresden flower effects on 
tiny stripes and checks which are now so much in 


favor for summer wear. 


Arnold Mohair Lustre is now being produced in 
a great variety of light and medium suiting checks. 
These are in tremendous demand, which proves the 
consuming public’s appreciation of this entirely new 
wash fabric, on account of its wiry, lustrous, perma- 
nent finish, which is unaffected by dust, and makes at- 
tractive street and traveling suits for Ladies, Misses 


and Children. 


The consuming public, who are interested in Amer- 
ican products which are superior in quality and more 


beautiful in design and finish than any Old World 


productions, are respectfully referred to all intelligent 
Dry Goods dealers everywhere, who will gladly i 


such a variety of attractive pat- 
terns of the Arnold goods as will 
convince the most skeptical of 
their unrivaled excellence. 





Q Lf you would be sure you are 
buying the genuine 
Arnold goods look for 
our trade-mark on 
the outside wrapper, 
which guarantees the 
fullest satisfaction. 


Arnold Print Works 


40-42 Leonard Street 
Dept. A. New York 


OW 








Cut This List Out 


and ask your dealer to 
show you 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
Arnold Spot Mohair 

Arnold Handkerchief Linene 
Arnold Cromarty Linen 
Arnold Linette 

Arnold Superfine Organdie 
Arnold Suisse Mousseline 
Arnold Silk Organdie 
Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Jap-an-Gee 

Arnold Fil de Soie 

Arnold Taffeta 

Arnold Sea Island Percale 
Arnold White Star Percale 
Arnold La Reine Percale 
Arnold Grecian Voile 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Arnold Holly Batiste 
Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 

Arnold Shadow Damask 
Arnold Jacquard Pongee 











Retail dealers supplied by all 
dry goods jobbers 
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Hot Weather Waists 


Below we illustrate two waists. These illustrations are per- 
fect pictures of the most remarkable waist values we have ever 
offered. These pictures illustrate perfectly the extreme grace, 
the beauty, the fit of the garments They show also the 
dainty and effective manner in which they are trimmed. The 
only {thing the pictures do not show is the quality of the 
material used, but as we guarantee not only the quality, but 
the fit, the style, perfect satisfaction to you in every respect, 
you run absolutely no risk in ordering. Our advice is to 
order both ‘waists. You cannot make a mistake, for after 
you have received them, examined them — if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied With your purchase, if you do not consider 
these waists the greatest bargains you have ever seen, re- 
turn them and your money will be at once refunded. 


No. 157 The new “LILY 
WAIST.”" This extremely 
stylish and dressy model is 
made of an extra fine qual- 
ity of sheer white dotte1 
swiss. It is the ideal waist 
for hot weather wear, thor 
oughly well-made and fin- 
ished;effectively trimmed with 
hemstitching, graduated side 
plaits and insertions of 
blind embroidery 
and fine lace 
Plaited back; 
cut with the 
newest full 
sleeves. The 
cuffs, stock 
collar and 
front plait 
are fin- 
ished with 
laceinser 
tion.Open J 
front 


No. 157 


Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. 
A most 
remarkable 
value. 


$1.00 


No. 158 t 


No. 157 A Same 
style as 157 in white 
lawn instead of 
dotted swiss. Sizes 
32 to 44, 


No. 158 The 
“BEASIDE.” 

This beautiful 

waist is one of the 

newest an«d most 

dressy designs 

brought out this sea- 

son It is made of a 
sheer quality of white 
dotted swiss; the entire 
front of graduated % in. 
side plaits. The wide 
front plait is finished with 
hemstitching and handsome 
insertion of repoussé em- 
broidery. Plaited back, the 
new full sleeves with deep 
cuffs are finished with three 
pearl buttons Soft tucked 


stock collar with bow tie. Button front, Sizes 1 00 
32to 44. An extraordinary value. . a ry 
Write ‘THE BIG STORE ACITY IN ITSELF No 
for Branch 
Our Houses 
Free o 
) w"ers"sTs. 


N 
Catalog SIXTH AVE. he 


. Agents 
amie NEW YORK CITY.N-Y. 





| good. 


| easily be removed when the belt is soiled. 











Cut Clean to the Point 


Thick goods or thin — wool, silk 
or cotton —if your shear is a Wiss 
it will make a clean cut the full 
length of the blade without ‘‘ chew- 
ing ’’ or * pinching.”’ 

Wiss is the standard with tailors, 
seamstresses and others who use 
a pair of shears as a working tool. 

At your dealer’s, ask to see a 
Wiss and look for the trademark. 
It is never put on shears or scissors 
that have not passed the most criti- 
cal inspection. We guarantee 
every pair bearing this trademark 
to be absolutely perfect. 

Our Book, ‘* Pointed Sharpness,”’ 
Mailed Free on Request 
Illustrates and describes how shears are 
made — from the rough steel to the perfected 
Wiss. Shows styles, sizes and prices of 

shears and scissors for all possible uses. 











If you need shears or 
30 scissors and your dealer 
does not sell the WI8S, 
DAYS’ | send us his name and 
$1.00 for a pair of 8-in., 
FREE full nickel-plated cutting 
out shears (postpaid) 
TRIAL | which will stay sharp a 
life time. Test them 30 
days; if not fully satis- 
fied, return them and get your money 
back 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Est. 1848 
15-33 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 











it isnt a Wiss 


Invitations and Announcements 
WEDDING engraved in Script, Roman, Old 
English and the new French 
Special Sale for 30 Days Script. Samples free on request. 


Engr'd plate and 50 cards, in Old 
English and a 2 quire box Monogram Stationery (value $3.00), 
both for $1.75. xpress paid. Send at once for full particulars. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1625 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 10c. and the names and ad- 


LA dresses of four LACE loving 
friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes 
Lace, good for trimming h'dk'fs, etc., worth 
30c. Address Daniel Spitzer, C 26 Beekman Place, N. Y. City 


If you dont see this °.. a 








The Ladies Home Journal for June 1905 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


MRS. RALSTON 


IS IN EUROPE 


When she comes back she will be ready to tell her Journal readers 
all about the new gowns, wraps and hats. While Mrs. Ralston is away 
her letters will be answered by one of her associate editors. 








To Remodel a Black Silk Coat 

I have a black peau de soie coat, lined with China 
silk, with old-style loose single-breasted front, and 
loose back, with a seam down the centre, fairly tight 
sleeves except below the elbows, where they form a 
big puff. What shall I do with it? 

Mrs. K. B. C. 

You must rip up your coat and make it over, 
semi-fitting it in the front, by a seamed dart from 
shouldertohem. Cut an under-arm gore and make 
your back semi-fitting also. Lap and stitch all 
seams. You must take out all fullness from the 


| sleeves below the elbows, and put on turned-back 


cuffs and a shawl collar of black silk or pale-colored 
linen, trimmed with rows of black braid. 


Skirt that is Worn from Pinning a Belt 
My black and white foulard skirt is much worn at 


the back, just below the belt-line, from constantly 


pinning the belt in place; otherwise the dress is 
Can you suggest what to do with it? 
TROUBLED. 
Make a new, wide, shirred girdle boned in a point 
to come well below the waist-line in the back. If 
you have no material like your skirt get soft black 
satin. 


Red Will be a Popular Color This Season 
Is a red dress or hat suitable for summertime ? 
Rosy. 
Red linen dresses will be worn, and ared hat with 
a white linen suit or gown; or a shaded red girdle, 
worn with a dark suit and white blouse, gives char- 
acter to a whole costume. 


Belt for an Embroidered Shirtwaist 


I have made an eyelet-embroidered white linen 
shirtwaist suit. What kind of a belt should I wear 
with it? INDUSTRIOUS. 

A white linen belt embroidered to match the 
waist, with a plain buckle of pearl or brass that may 
Em- 
broidered linen belts are just the thing. 


White Dress for a Little Girl 


Please tell me whether to make my little girl’s 
best white dress to be worn low neck or with a 


| guimpe. L.& 


The low-necked dress still remains a favorite for 
warm days, but the addition of a guimpe gives 
variety and change. 


| Gown for a Stout Woman 


How shall I make a dressy black gown for a stout, 
middle-aged woman ? MARY. 

Get black crépe de chine and make a gored skirt 
in close box-plaits, stitched half-way to the hem, 
and finished with a three-inch tuck above a three- 
inch hem. The waist should be box-plaited also 
with a three-inch front panel of tucked black fishnet 
edged with narrow gathered ruffles of butter-colored 
Valenciennes lace. Cut the sleeves in fine plaits 
also, and have five-inch cuffs and stock to match the 
panel front. 


Sailor Waist for a Girl 


Do you think the sailor style of waist too old- 
fashioned for a young girl ? KATHLEEN. 

The plaited skirt and sailor waist are always 
attractive and look well on both children and young 
girls. A blue linen gown with a sailor blouse, 
shield and collar of white linen, finished with a 
white tie and belt, is most becoming. 


Gift for a New Baby 
Can you suggest a novel gift for a new baby? 
A NEw Aunt. 
A heart-shaped baby pillow with a sheer linen 
slip-cover to fit is very pretty. 


All White for a Stout Woman 
Do you think a stout woman’s size is increased by 
an all-white dress more than by one of a pale shade ? 
SISTER. 
All white is preferable. 


To Make a Silk Mull Wedding Dress 


Please suggest a simple and stylish way to make a 
dotted silk mull wedding dress. JUNE BRIDE. 

Have the skirt made round length in accordion 
plaits over a lawn drop foundation. Make the 
blouse surplice with tiny shirrings at the shoulders, 
crossed over a pointed vest, and stock collar of 
point d’Venise lace. The elbow-length sleeves 


| should be of the accordion-plaited mull, and the 


waist finished with a well-fitting boned girdle of 
white satin. 


| Comfortable Collars for Warm Weather 


I find a stock collar uncomfortable in warm 
weather. Can you suggest some other arrangement 
for the neck of a shirtwaist suit ? INCOGNITO. 

Wide, flat, turn-over collars of linen or silk cut like 
a boy’s Eton collar make a popular neck finish for 
a shirtwaist. They are only becoming to a pretty, 
round neck. The fashion has returned of leaving 
uncovered the V-shaped opening of a surplice- 
crossed bodice of a muslin afternoon or evening 
dress. The edges of the crossed pieces should be 
finished with quillings of ribbon or lace. 


Hat for a Baby in Summer 
What shall I get for my two-year-old baby to 
wear on her head this summer? Mrs. J. S. B. 
The wash piqué or linen hat with a flat stitched 
brim and Tam o’Shanter buttoned-on crown is the 
best for wee tots. 


A Dotted Swiss Dress that is Skimpy 

My daughter has a pretty white dotted Swiss dress 
with a lace yoke, but it looks too skimpy around the 
shoulders and front. What can be done with it? 

Down EAsT. 

A very dainty improvement would be to make a 
fichu of the dotted Swiss. Scallop the outer edges 
and trim with gathered ruffles run with lace insertion 
and edging. Make long ends in front crossing at 
the waist-line. 


To Remove Shine from a Serge Skirt 
Can you tell me of any way to remove the shine 
from a worn black serge skirt ? COUNTRY. 
It will have to be re-dipped by a dyer, or if you 
wish it can be re-dyed successfully at home. 


Suspender Style of Dress is Much Worn 

Mother wants to make over for me a blue and 
white checked silk dress. I am nineteen. Do you 
not think I am too old for the suspender style of 
dress ? PERPLEXED DAUGHTER. 


It is a fashionable style for both women and chil- 
dren. Put your skirt in box or side plaits. Have 
suspenders three inches wide across the back and 
front, and buttoned to a five-inch boned belt of your 
checked silk. Wear a dark blue silk or white wash 
blouse with this dress. 


Wash Dresses for an Eight-Year-Old Girl 


Please advise me what material to get and howto | 


make a couple of simple wash dresses for my eight- 
year-old daughter. Busy PARENT. 

There is nothing nicer than brown Holland linen 
made with a small square yoke, front and back, and 
the skirt portion Jaid in a series of box-plaits from 
yoke to hem line, stitching the plaits on the edges. 
Be sure to insert inverted plaits from the under-arm 
seams down for extra fullness. 


Use for a Piece of Light Blue Chambray 
I have had on hand for several years a piece of 
light blue chambray, but I cannot use it as the 
color is so unbecoming. MARJORIE. 
You can easily overcome that difficulty if you 
make it into a skirt and suspenders to wear with 
white shirtwaists. 


Lace for Wash Dresses 

What lace do you advise as best for wash dresses ? 
The Valenciennes lace is so common. 

VARIETY. 

Without doubt Valenciennes lace is used very 
freely this season for trimming both silk and cotton 
gowns. Nevertheless, it is very good style, and 
there is no lace that launders so well as the German 
Valenciennes. 


Leghorn Hat for Mourning 

Please advise a young girl. I am wearing 
mourning and have a black Leghorn hat to trim. 
I can only afford to spend fifty cents on it. 

KENTUCKY. 

Buy several yards of black lawn and cut it into 
inch-and-a-half strips for plaiting. Put these plait- 
ings into three-inch-wide rosettes. Make enough 
of the rosettes to trim around the crown. You can 
either hem the edges or double the lawn for these 
plaitings. If you decide to turn up your hat into 
any shape be sure to tuck in a rosette. 


A Gray Crash Skirt 
I have a heavy gray side-plaited crash skirt with 
a deep facing to formahem. It is so clumsy to 
wash and press that I would like you to suggest to 
me a remedy. DELICATE. 
Take off your deep facing and replace it with one 
of gray chambray or lawn. 


To Clean a Leather Belt 
How can I clean a soiled white leather belt ? 
IRENE. 
Cover it with powdered borax and rub the borax 
with a piece of soft white flannel. 


Trimming for a Dotted Lawn 


I have enough white lawn with a violet dot fora 
dress. I would like to trim it, but I do not like 
lace or embroidery. MIDDLE-AGED. 

You can use knife-plaited ruffles of plain violet- 
colored lawn. 


Separate Skirt for White Waists 


What can I get for a separate skirt to wear for 
every day with white waists? Ido not want wool, 
mohair or linen. DoTTIE. 

Get a dark blue and white checked cotton voile 
and make it into a side-plaited skirt. 


Length of Dresses for Girls 
I am just thirteen years old and my sister Mary 
is fifteen. We are considered of medium height. 


Won’t you please tell us how long we should wear 
our dresses ? KATRINA. 


Your dresses should reach to the calf of the leg, 
but Mary’s skirts can end at the tops of her shoes. 
A tall girl of fifteen, however, looks best in a skirt 
made ankle length. 


A Silk Musi Dress 

T wish to have a new silk muslin dress this sum- 
mer. Iam so tired of blue and white and do not 
care for pink. What colorcan you suggest? Ihave 
a fair complexion and blue eyes. MARY LEE. 


Why not get your silk muslin in a pale shade of 
Nile green? I feel confident that the color will be 
becoming to you. 
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HICKS’ DRESS SHIELDS are 
especially suitable for waists of light 
weight, dainty fabrics and for shirt 
waists. The lightest shields ever 
made, yet they furnish perfect protec- 
tion. Can be washed in hot water, 
ironed without injury and are ex- 
tremely durable. Soft as siik, yield- 
ing to every movement of the arm, 
chafing or heating the under arm is 
impossible. Made and guaranteed 
by the oldest and largest dress shield 
house in the world. 


For Sale Everywhere 


CANFIELD RUBBER 
COMPANY 


299 Mercer St., New York 


\The lightest dress shield rade 


, 


¥ 











POLK 


/ REGIS 


PED TRADE MARK 


Will be discovered 


by every woman 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Strong as the 
strongest lining silk. Soft 
and pliable as the most deli- 
cate dress silk. Made in all 
shades—19 in. at 58¢ and 
27 in. at 85c. Radium Silk is 

ao all silk and is Warranted 
Not to Stretch, Split or Tear. 


Look for “RADIUM” on Selvage. 
Booklet about Radium and Mme. Curie on request. 


GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 





HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Pat. Dec. 5, 1899 
CORRECTS FAULTS 
OF THE FIGURE 
Perfect Supporter with dress or negligee 

Approved by leading physicians. 
Endorsed by physical culturists. 
Preferred by ladies of fashion. 
Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web $ .50 
Very strong Silk Frill . . . . .%5 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord . 
Heavy Silk Double Frill . 
Silk Suspender Web. . . 
Atall Dealers, or of Agents for U.S. 
FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 
FREE with mail orders, a large etch- 
ing of the ‘FOSTER GIRL.” 
‘* The Name is on the Buckle’ 
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A Trolley Car that Needs no Track—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


has demonstrated by dependable service its possibilities as 


a car for family comfort as well as public utility. What is 
more healthful and enjoyable than to be out from the hot, over- 
crowded ‘‘trolley,’’ in the fresh, exhilarating open, with speed 
and power at your instant touch, and with nothing to watch 
but the road? Life has new meaning to you, and the 
Oldsmobile a new place in your affections. 


You find in our line the car you want, at the price 
and with the quality you have a right to expect. 


Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $650 Touring Car, 20 h. p.(2cyl.), $1,400 
Touring Runabout, 7 h. p., $750 Delivery Car, 16 h. p. (2cyl.),$2,000 
Ten Passenger Wagonette, $2,200 


All prices f. o. b. Factory. Our handsome new Catalogue “49” free on request. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


moer . as . 
Drawing by Karl Anderson Memb of A. L. A. M. 
Copyrighted 1905, Brownell & Humphrey, Detroit 
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Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago : 
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Rubens 
Infant 
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A Word to Mothers 
The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 






No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 
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HEINZ 


Apple Butter. 


An appetizing con- 
serve of tart apples, 
sweet cider, granu- 
lated sugar and pure 
spices prepared in the 
Heinz Clean Kitchens. 














ti 


Have your grocer send you 
a 3-lb crock today. If it 
does not please you, you 
may return it to him at full 
purchase price. If you find 
it as good as we think it is 
you will want a larger pack- 
age next time. Nothin 

else can fill its place as 


A Relish for 
Children’s 
Luncheons. 


A booklet about the 57 varieties and 
their making will interest careful house- 
keepers — yours for the asking. 


H. J. Heinz +> 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 
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KODAK SIMPLIC 


has removed most of the a for 1 
No dark rOoOorMm. fer WC ‘-hem} cals 144 lo 1 


; 
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mistakes. 
Kodaks. $5.00 to $108 














